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: DEDICATION. 
but ſhould I publiſh any 


favours done me by your 


— Lordſhip, I am afraid it 


| ; would look more like va- 
nity, than gratitude... | 
1 had a very early am- 


18 bition to recommend my- 


5 felf to. your Lordſhip 8 47 

7 tronage, which yet increaſed 
in me as I travelled thro? 
the countries, of \ which 1 


| here give your, Lordſhip | 
ſome account: For wWwhat- 


ever great impreſſions. an 


"Eng: 


DEDICATION. | 


Engliſhman! muſt have of 
| our Lordſhip, they who 

have been converſant abroad 

will find them ſtill im proved. 


It cannot but be obvious 
to them, that, tho? they | 

ſee your Lordlhip's ad- 
mirers every where, they 
meet with very few of your 
well-wiſhers at Paris or at 
Rome. And I could not 
but abe when I paſſed 
through moſt of the pro- 
teſtant governments in Eu- 
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DEDICATION, 
in this addreſs, than to de- 


My LO RZ. | 08 
Your Lordſhip's moſt o | 
moſt obedient humble Servant 
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HERE is certainly no W in 
the world, Kea a man may 
travel with greater pleaſure and advan- 
tage, than in Italy. One finds ſome- 
thing more particular in the face of the 
country, and more aſtoniſhing in the 
works of nature, than can be met with 
in any other part of Europe. It is the 
great ſchool of muſic and painting, and 
contains in it all the nobleſt productions 
of ſtatuary. and architecture, both an- 
cient and modern. It abounds with 
cabinets of curioſities and vaſt colleQions 
of all kinds of antiquities... No other 
country in the world has ſuch a yu ol 
of governments, that are ſo different in 
their conſtitutions, and fo refined in their 
pace. en is ſcarce any part of the 

nation 


PR E F A 0 E. 


nation that is not famous in W nor 
o much as a mountain or river, that has 
not been the ſcene of ſome extraordinary 


action. 


As there are few men ha have ta- 
| lents and opportunities for-examining fo 

copious a ſubject, one may obſerve, among 
thoſe who hive written'on Italy, that 
different authors have ſucceeded beſt on 
different ſorts of curioſities. Some have 
deen more particular in their accounts 
of pictures, ſtatues, and buildings; ſome- 
have ſearched into libraries, cabinets of 


3 rarities, and collections of medals; as 


others have been wholly taken up with in- 
ſeriptions, ruins, and antiquities. Among 
the authors of our on country, we are 
obliged to the Biſhop of Saliſbury, for hie 
mafferly and uncommon obſervations on 
the religion and governments of Ital 


L.aſſels may be uſeful i in giving us t 8 


names of ſuch writers as have treated of 


the ſeveral ſtates through which he paſſed: 
Mr. Ray is to be valued for his re 
tions on the natural productions of the 
place. Monſieur Miſſon has wrote a moe 
correct 2 of Italy in Seneral than 
O 7811 hs any- | 
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any before bim, as he particularly excels in 
the plan of the country, which he has 


given us in true and lively colours 
There are ſtill ſeveral of theſe topics 


chat are far from being exhauſted, as 
there ate many new ſubſects that a tra- 


129 


veller may find to employ himſelf upon. 
For my own part, as I have taken no- 


tice of ſeveral places and antiquities 


that no body elſe has ſpoken of, ſo, I 
think, I have mentioned but few things 


in common with others, that are not ei- 


ther ſet.in a new light, or accompanied 
with different reflexions. I have taken 


care particularly to conſider the ſeveral 


paſſages of the ancient Poets, which have 


any relation to the places or curioſities, 


that I met with; for before I entered on 
my voyage I took care to refreſh my me- 


mory among claſſic authors, and to make 


ſuch collections out of them as I might af- 


terwards have occaſion for. -I muſt con- 
feſs it was not one of the leaſt entertain- 
ments that I met with in, travelling, to 
examine theſe ſeveral deſcriptions, as it 


were upon the ſpot, and to compare the 
natural face of the counzry with the 
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N me twellh gor it Deceniber, 4650. 1 get 
out from Marſeilles to Genoa in a tartane, 
I and arrived late at a ſmall French port, 
called Caſſis, where the next morning we were 


not a little ſurpriſed to ſee the mountains tg | 


the town covered with green olive-trees, or lai 
out in beautiful gardens, which gave us a great 


variety. of pleaſing proſpects, even in the depth of 
Phe moſt- uncultivated of them produce 


winter. 
abundance of ſweet plants, as wild- e la- 
vender, roſemary, balm, and myrtle. 

here ſhown at a diſtance the — which have 
been rendered ſo famous by the penance Mary 
Magdalene, who, after her arrival with Lazarus 
and Joſeph of Arimathea at Marſeilles, is ſaid to 
have wept away the reſt of her life among theſe 


ſolitary rocks and mountains. It is fo romantic a 


ie, that it has always probably given occaſion to 
a0 B | * 


e were 


— 


14 Monaco, Genoa, Go. 

ſuch chimerical relations; for it is perhaps of this 

place that Clihey ſpeaks, in-the "OO, WP 

ſcription: 2 5 i Is 

| A 
Et liews extremum Pond que Gallia littus | 

| Ofeani prætemus aguis, qud'fertur Ulyſſes Nr 
Sanguine libato populum moviſſe fulentiim :' : 

Illic umbrarum tenui ſlridore volantim | 

Hlebilis auditur queſius; fimulachra coloni = + 

1 de 1 gl vident migrare figuras,, &. 

Claud. in Ruf. ib. 4 


A place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt bounds, 
Where riſing ſeas inſult the frontier grounds: _ 
Ulyſſes here the blood of victims ſhed; a, 
And rais'd the pale aſſembly of the dat © 
Oft in the winds is heard a plaintive ſound 

Of melancholy ghoſts that hover round: 

The lab'rin plow-man oft with horror ſpies 
Thin airy 3 that o'er the furrows riſe, | 

(A dreadful ſcene!) and {kimy | before his eyes. 


" Tknow there is nothing more undetermined amor g 
the learned than the voyage of Ulyſſes; ſome 8905 
fining it to the Mediterranean, others extending 
to the great ocean, and others aſoribing it 100 a 
world of the Poet's own making; though his con- 
verſations with the dead are generally uppoled to 

have been in the Narvon Gaul. 
Yacubte; adit laftrigonas een, 0. . 

Aigus hec ſeu. noſtras interſunt cognita terra, 
Fabula froe novum dadit his erforibus orbem. 


Tibul. Lib. iv. Eleg. i. ”y 59. 


nern whettth, by the wind convey's, 
On real . to real ſhores he firay'd; 
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Or, by the fable driven from coaſt to coaſt, 

ln new imaginary worlds. was loſt... 


The next day we again ſet ſail, and made the 
beſt of our way until we were forced, by contrary 
winds, into St. Remo, a very pretty town in the 
Genoeſe dominions. The front to the ſea is not 
large; but there are a great many houſes behind it, 
built up the ſide of the mountain to avoid the 
winds and vapours that come from ſea, We 
here ſaw ſeveral perſons that in the midſt ef De- 
cember had nothing over their ſhoulders but their 
ſhirts, without complaining of the cold. It is cer- 
tainly very lucky for the poorer ſort to be born in 
a place that is free from the greateſt inconvenience, 
to which thoſe of our northern nations are ſubject ; 
and indeed, without this natural benefit of their 
climates, the extreme miſery and poverty that are 
in molt of the Italian governments would be inſup- 
portable. Thereare at St. Remo many plantationsof 
palm-trees, though they do not grow in other parts 
of Italy. We failed from hence directly for Ge- 
noa; and had a fair wind that carried us into the 
middle of the gulph, which is very remarkable 
for tempeſts and ſcarcity of fiſn. It is proba- 
ble one may be the cauſe of the other, whether 
it be that the fiſhermen cannot employ their art 

with ſo much ſucceſs in ſo troubled a ſea, or that 
the fiſh do not care for inhabiting ſuch ſtormy 


waters: 
. - Aitrum 


Defendens Piſces hiemat mare Hor. Sat. ii, lib. ii. v. 16. | 


3 


While black with ſtorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the fiſher's art defends her finny ſholes. 


B 2 | We 


+ Bae 
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We were forced to lie in it two days, and our cap- 
tain thought his ſhip in fo great danger, that he 
fell upon his knees, ini confeſſed himſelf to a capu- 
ein who was on board with us. But at laſt, taking 
the advantage of a ſide-wind, we were driven back 
in a-few hours time as far as Monaco. Lucan has 
given us a deſcription of the harbour that we found 
ſio very eee wn us, after the great danger we 
i ==_ had r 


1 8 ſub e fee, nomine 1 5 
. Degel rupe cava pelagus : non cos us in illuni 
Jus habet aut Zephyr use Solus fua littora tur bat 
_—_— ay tutd Caen fotos Monæci. | 
1 | | Lib. i. v. 405. 


— 


| The winding rocks a ſpacious harbour frame, 
| - - That from the great Alcides takes its name: 
i Fenc'd to the weſt and to the north it lies; 
But when the winds in ſouthern quarters riſe, 
| Ships, frem their anchors torn, become their ſport, - 
* And ſudden n rage within the pon. 12 


31% On the promontory, where the town of Monaco 2 
119 now ſtands; was formerly the temple of Hercules 
118 3 which a gives. the name to irie 
IF principality... 


Asgeribus nf UL wid arce Mines . 1 
Wa — —Virg. En. vi. v. 8 39. 


5 Fro Alpine habits, 190 from Moncecus- fane, 
N he father 151 deſcends into the plain. : 


There ire but dl Ns in the e of | 
the prince of Monaco. The chief of them is ſituate 
on a rock which runs out into the ſea, and is well 

fortified 
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Monaco, Genoa, Cc. 17 
_ fortified by nature. It was formerly under the 
protection of the Spaniard, but not many years 
ſince drove out the Spaniſh garriſon, and received a 
French one, which conſiſts at preſentof five hundred 
men, paid and officered by the French King. The 
officer, who ſhewed me the palace, told me, with 
a great deal of gravity, that his maſter and the 
King of France, amidſt all the confuſions of Europe, 
had ever been good friends and allies. "The palace 
has handſom apartments, that are many of them 
hung. with pictures of the reigning beauties in the 
court of France. But the beſt of the furniture was 
at Rome, where the princeof Monaco reſided at that 
time ambaſſador. We here took a little boat to 
creep along the ſea-ſhore as far as Genoa; but at Sa- 
vona, finding the ſea too rough, we were forced to 
make the beſt of our way by land, over very rugged 
mountains and precipices; For this road is much 
more difficult than that over mount Cennis. 

The Genoeſe are eſteemed extremely cunning, 
induſtrious, and inured to hardſhip above the reſt 
col the Italians; which was likewiſe the character of 
the old Ligurians. And indeed it is no wonder, 
while the batrenneſs of their country continues, that 
the manners of the inhabitants do not change: 
Since there is nothing makes men ſharper, and ſets 

their hands and wits more at work, than want. 
"The Italian proverb ſays of the Genoeſe, that they 
have a ſea without fiſh, land without trees, and 
men without faith, | The character the Lat Pocts 
have given of them is not much different. 


Aſſuetumgue malo Ligurem. Virg. Georg. ii. v. 168. 
The hard Ligurians, laborious kind. 
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along the ſea- 
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i Moxaco, ou. Ge. 


Pane Ligur. e M - $M: Tal El. 8. 
The ſwift Ligurian. 5 | 
Fallaces Ligures. DI IN | 3 A u Eid. 12. 


The deccitful Ligutians, ar 8 bo 


Aden nne beilator filius auni 


| Haud £1 Fines STR he dum . 222 | 


Virg 
Yet, like a raed Li igurian, born to ehen 


N. xi. V. 700. 


(At leaſt whilſt fortune an 'dhis deceit.) Dryden. 


ane Ligur , fruftrd Gque animis dlate ſuperbis, 
News * patrias tentaſti lubricus artes. 


Id. ib. v. 718. 


Vain fool and coward, eties the * maid, _ 
Caught in the train which thou thyſelf haſt laid, 
On others practiſe thy Ligurian arts 

Thin ſtratagems, and tricks of little hearts 


Are loſt on me; nor ſhalt thou ſafe retire, 
With vaunting lies, to thy fallacious fire, Dryden. 


There are a great many beautiful palaces —_— 
great on both ſides of Genoa, whic 
make the town appear much longer than it is, to 


. thoſe that fail by it. The city itſelf makes the 


nobleſt ſhow of any in the world. The houſes 
are moſt of them painted on the outſide ; ſo that 
they look extremely gay and lively; beſides that they 
are eſteemed the higheſt in Europe, and ſtand very 
thick together. The new-ſtreet is a double range 


of palaces from one end to the other, built with an 


excellent fancy, and fit for the greateſt princes to 
inhabit. I cannot however be reconciled to their 


man ner 


— 


| 


7 


manner of painting ſeveral of the Genoeſe houſes. 
Figures, perſpectives, or pieces of hiſtory, are cer- 

tainly very ornamental, as they are drawn on many 
of the. walls, that would otherwiſe look too naked 
and uniform without them: But, inſtead. of theſe, 
one often ſees the front of a palace covered with 
painted pillars of different orders. If theſe were fo 
many true columns of  marbie ſet in their proper 
architecture, they would certainly very much adorn 
the places where they ſtand; but as they are now, 
they only ſhew us that there is ſomething wanting, 
and that the palace, which without theſe counter- 
feit pillars would be beautiful in its kind, might have 
been more perfect by the addition of ſuch as are real. 
Ihe front of the Villa Imperiale, at a mile diſtance 
from Genoa, without any thing of this paint upon 
it, conſiſts of a Doric and Corinthian row of pillars, 
and is much the handſomeſt of any I ſaw there. 


The Duke of Doria's palace has the beſt Outſide of 


any in Genoa, as that of Durazzo is the beſt furniſh» 
ed within. There is one room in the firſt, that is 
hung with tapeſtry, in which are wrought the ſi- 
gures of the great perſons that the family has pro- 
duced; as perhaps there is no houſe in Europe that 
can ſhew a longer line of Heroes, that have till 
acted for the good of their country. Andrew Do- 
ria has a ſtatue erected to him at the entrance of 
the Doge's palace, with the glorious title of De- 
liverer of the commonwealth; and one of his family 
another, that calls him its preſeryer. In the Doge's 
palace are the rooms, where the great and little 
council, with the two colleges, hold their aſſem- 
blies; but as the ſtate of Genoa is very poor, though 
ſeveral of its members are extremely rich, ſo one 
may obſerve infinitely more ſplendor and magnifi-. 
ces in particular perions houſes, than in thoſe that 
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belong to the public. But we find in m 
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ſtates of Europe, that the people ſhow the greateſt 


rer 
© 


the 


marks of poverty, where the governors live in the 


greateſt magnificence. The churches are very fine, 
particularly that of the Annunciation, which looks 
wonderfully beautiful in the inſide, all but one cor- 
ner of it being covered with ſtatues, gilding, and 
paint. A man would expect, in ſo very ancient a 
town of Italy, to find ſome conſiderable antiquities; 


but all they have to ſhow of this nature is an old 


Roſtrum of a Roman ſhip, that ſtands over the door 
of their arſenal. It is not above a foot long, and 
perhaps would never have been thought the beak of 

a ſhip, had it not been found in fo probable a place 
as the haven. It is all of iron, faſhioned at the 
end like a boar's head; as 1 have ſeen it repreſented 


on medals, and on the Columna Roſtrata in Rome. 


been borrowed from private perſons, during the exi- 
genc:es of the commonwealth. Whatever inconve- 
niencies the ſtate has laboured under, they have ne- 


ver entertained a thought of violating the public 
credit, or of alienating any part of theſe revenues 


to other uſes, than to what they have been thus 
aſſigned. The adminiſtration of this bank is for 
life, and partly in-the hands of the chief citizens, 
which gives them a great authority in the ſtate, and 
a powerful influence over the common people. This 


- 


Iſaw at Genoa ſignior Micceni'sfamouscollection of 
fhells, which, as father Buonani the jeſuit has ſince 
told me, is one of the beſt in Italy. I know nothing 

more remarkable in the government of Genoa, than 

the bank of St. George, made up of ſuch branches 
of the revenues, as have been ſet apart and appropri- 
_ ated to the diſcharging of ſeveral ſums, that have 


5 


x bank is generally thought the greateſt load on ne 
Genoeſe, and the managers of it have beenrepreſented _ 
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as a ſecond kind of ſenate, that break the uniformity 
of government, and deſtroy in ſome meaſure the 

fundamental conſtitution of the ſtate. It is, how- 

ever, very certain, that the people reap. no ſmall 
advantages from it, as it diſtfibutes the power among 
more particular members of the republic, and gives 
the commons a figure: So that it is no ſmall check 
upon the ariſtocracy, and may be one reaſon why 
the Genoele ſenate carries it with greater moderation 
towards their ſubjects than the Venetian. | 


Venice, in not permitting her nobles to make any 
purchaſe of lands or houſes in the dominions of 4 
foreign prince. For at preſent, the greateſt among 
the Genoeſe, are in part ſubjects to the monarch 
of Spain, by reaſon of their eſtates that lie in the 
kingdom of Naples. The Spaniards tax them ver 
high upon occaſion, and are fo ſenſible of the advan- 
tage this gives them over the republic, that the 
will not ſuſfer a Neapolitan to buy the lands of a 
 Genoeſe, who muſt find a purchaſer among his own 
countrymen, if he has a mind to fell. For this 
reaſon, as well as on account of the great ſums of 
money which the Spaniard owes the Genoeſe, they 
are under a neceſſity, at preſent, of being in the in- 
tereſt of the French, and would probably continue ſo, 
though all the other ſtates of Italy entered into a 
league againſt them. Genoa is not yetſecugg from 
a bombardment, though it is not ſo expoſed as for- + 
merly; for, ſince the inſult of the French, they have 
| built a mole, with ſome little ports, and have pro- 
vided themſelves with long guns and mortars. It 
is eaſy for thoſe that are ſtrong at ſea to hring 
them to what terms they pleaſe; for having but 
very little arable land, 3 forced to fetch all 
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noa, if ſhe had followed the example of her ſiſter ol 
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their corn from Naples, Sicily, and other foreign 
countries; except what comes to them from Lom- 
bardy, which probably goes another way, whilſt it 
furniſhes two great armies. with proviſions. Their 
fleet, that formerly gained ſo many victories over 
the Saracens, Piſans, Venetians, Turks, and Spani- 
ards, that made them maſters. of Crete, Sardinia, 
Majorca, Minorca, Negrepont, Leſbos, Malta, that 
ſettled them in Scio, Smyrna, Achaia, Theodoſia, 
aud ſeveral towns on the eaſtern confines of Europe, 
is now reduced to ſix gallies. When they had made 
an addition of but four new ones, the King of France 
ſent his orders to ſuppreſs them, telling the republic 
at the ſame time, that he knew very well how many 
they had occaſion for. This little fleet ſerves only to 
fetch them wine and corn, and to give their ladies 
an airing in the ſummer- ſeaſon. The republic of 

| Genoa has a crown and ſcepter for its doge, by 
reaſon of their conqueſt of Corſica, where there was 
formerly a Saracen King. This indeed gives their 
ambaſſadors a more honourable reception at ſome 
courts, but, at the ſame time, may teach their 
people to have a mean notion of their own form of 
government, and is a tacit acknowledgment that 
monarchy is the more honourable. Theold Romans, 

on the contrary, made ule of a very barbarous kind 
of politics, to inſpire their people with a contempt 
of Kings, whom they treated with infamy, and 
dragged at the wheels of theic triumphal chariots. 
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MILAN, . 


FPione Genoa. we took chaiſe for Milan, and 
by the way ſtopped at Pavia, that was once 

the metropolis of a kingdom, but is at preſent 
a poor town, We here ſaw the convent of Au- 
ſtin monks, who about three years ago, pretended 
to have found out the body of the ſaint that gives 
the name to their order. King Luitprand, whoſe 
aſhes ate in the ſame church, brought hither the 
corps, and was very induſtrious to conceal it, leſt 
it might be abuſed by the barbarous Nations, 
which at that time ravaged Italy. One would 
therefore rather wonder that it has not been 
found out much earlier, than that it is diſcovered 
at laſt, The fathers however do not yet find 
their account in the diſcovery they have made; 
for there are canons regular, who have half the 
fame. church in their hands, that wilk by no 
means allow it to be the body of the faint, —— is 
it yet recogniſed. by the Pope. The monks ſay 
for themſelves, that the very name was written on 
the urn where the aſhes lay, and that, in an old 
record of the convent, they are ſaid to have been 
iaterred between the very wall and the altar where 


they 
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; they Ste ke} up,” They have a ate 
monks told us, begun to juſtify themſelves by mira- 
cles. At the corner of one of the cloiſters of this 
convent are buried the duke of Suffolk, and the 
duke of Lorrain, who were both killed in the famous 

battle of Pavia. Their monument was erected to 
them by one Charles Parker, an ecclefiaſtic, as I 
learned from the inſcription, which I cannot omit 


POD. ſince, have r ſeen it 1 


Capto + mite ich areo Fromcits 1. Gallerum rege 
in agro papiemſi 2 1525. 23. Feb. inter alios pro- 
eres, gui ex ſuis 1 in prœlio 1 f ; ſunt, occubuerunt duo 

lagſriſſmi principes, Franciſcus dux Lotharingie #.. 
Rithardus de la Poole Anglus dur Suffalcie à rege 
tyranno Hen, VIII. pulſe regno. Quorum corpora 
e in cnobio ei ambitu per Annos 57. fine honore tu 
 mulata ſunt. Tandem Carolus Pur ler a Morley, Ri- 
* chardi proximus conſanguineus, Regno Angliæ a Regina 
Elizabeth ob cathalicam fidem cjectus, beneficentia tamen 
Philippi Regis. Cath. Hiſpaniarum Mimarche invictiß 
mi in Sictu Mediolanenſi ſuftentatus, hoc qualecunque 
monumentums” pro rerum filr um tenuitate, char in 
Propinguo et utuſiriffumis principibus poſutt,” 5. Sept. 
1582. et poſt fuum exiltum 23. majora ef bonari- 
centiora c c:mmendans ee Viator brecare | 
Fog vs, N | 


"Peach the gel, Kin of eue Nang taken 
Hier by the it, King at the battle of Pavia, 
Febtuery the 23d 1525, among other noblemen 
who died in the field, were two moit illuſtrious 
princes, Francis duke of Lorrain, and Richard de 
la Poole, an Engliſhman, duke of Suffolk, who 
had deen baniſhed by the Tyrant King Henry the 
eighth. Their bodies oy" buried without E 
4 ty- 


Spain, erect 
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| Wet years in this convent. At length, 


Charles Parker of Morley, a near kinſman of the 


duke of Suffolk, who had been baniſhed from England . 
by Queen Elizabeth for the catholic faith, ane 


was ſupported in the Milaneſe by the bounty of the 
catholic Kin ng Philip, the invincible monarch of 


and theſe moſt illuſtrious Princes, recommending” 


a better and more honourable one to the Lorrainers. Al. ; 
Paſſengers pray for their ſouls 1 1 


This pretended duke of Suffolk was Sir ak 772 
de la Poole, brother to the earl of Suffolk, who 
was put to death by Henry the eighth. In his 


baniſhment he took upon him the title of duke of 


Suffolk, which had been ſunk in the family erer 
fince the attainder of the great duke of; Suffolk 
under the reign of Henry the fixth. He fought very 


bravely in the battle of Pavia, and was magnifi- i 
cently interred by the duke of Bourbon, who, though 1 


an enemy, aſſiſted at his funeral in mourning. 
Parker himſelf is buried in the ſame 1 8 wh | 


the e ann amet | . 


D. O. M. 


*. Carol Parchero a Morley Angle ex zu hin * 8 


vi irpe. ut Epiſcopus deſ. ob idem Catholicam . 
Er 4 225 XXXI. per Lea ab bie. 


Phil, rege Hiſpan. boneſbiſſimis pieratis & conflantia 
præmiis ornatus moritur une 4 e 5 irginis, . D. 9 


XI. Aen. 0 
To the memory of Charles Parker, of Motley, an 


Engliſhman, of a moſt noble and illuſtrious family; 


who, 


this monument, the beſt his lender 
abilities could afford, to his moſt dear kinſman, 
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Who, a biſhop ele, being baniſhed . catholie 


faith, and, in the Hs, firſt- year of his exile, 
honourably rewarded for his Ki a" and conſtaney 


by the moſt invincible DIY! 


ing of. POO died 
in n September 1611. wy | 


pet 
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TH bs Pavia i is an e of ſeven colleges, one 
| of them called-the college of Borromee, very large, 
and neatly built. There is likewiſe. a ſtatue in 


|; # Braſs, of Marcus Antoninus on horſeback, which 


the people of the place call Charles the fifth,. and 


| ſome learned men Conſtantine the great. 


Pavia is the Ticinum'of the ancients, which 
IT took i its name from the river Ticinus, which runs 
by it, and is now called the Teſin. This river falls 
into the Po, and is exceſhvely rapid. The biſhop 


bol Saliſbury ſays, that he ran down with the firearh 4 
'- thirty miles in an hour, by the help of but one 


rower. I do not know therefore why Silius Ttalicus 
has.repreſented. it as ſo very gentle and ſtill a river, 


po! in the beautiful Nein he has Wen us of it. 


5 . Ticinus 6 aquas 47 Hag. na * 95 


Perſpicuui ſervat, turbari neſaa, funde. 
Ac nitidum viridi leni trabit amne . . 
Vir credas labi, ripis tam mitis opacis* 
Argutos inter (volucrum certamina) cantus 
Semniferam ducit Iucenti gurgite lympham, _ Lib. iv. 
Smooth and untroubled the Ticinus Gates 


- And through the cryſtal ſtream 52 r bottom 
, thaws: *- 


1 Beaker can the fight difcover if it moves; 
So wond'rous flow, amidft the ſhady. groves, 
And tuneful birds that warble on its ſides, | 
Within its Ou banks the 7 3 9 7 glides. 
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A poet of another nation would not have dwelt 
ſo long upon the clearneſs and tranſparency of the 
ſtream; but in Italy one ſeldom fees a river that is 
extremely bright and limpid, moſt of them falling 
down from the mountains, that make their waters 
very troubled and muddy; whereas the Teſin is only 

an outlet of that vaſt lake, which the Italians 
now call the Lago Maggiore. 
I ſaw between Pavia and Milan the convent of 
Carthuſians, which is very ſpacious, and beautiful. 
Their church is extremely fine, and curioufly 
adorned, but of a Gothic ſtructure. 2 
I could not ſtay long in Milan without going to 
ſee the great church that I had heard ſo much of, 
but was never more deceived in my expectation 
than at my firſt entering: For the front, which 
was all I had ſeen of the outſide, is not half 
finiſhed, and the inſide is fo ſmutted with duſt and 
the ſmoke of lamps, that neither the marble, nor 
the ſilver, nor braſs- work ſhow themſelves to an 
advantage. This vaſt Gothie pile of building is all 
of marble, except the roof, which would have 
been of the ſame matter with the reſt, had not its 
weight rendered it improper for that part of the 
bailding. But for the reaſon I have juſt now men- 
tioned, the outſide of the church looks much 
whiter and freſher than the inſide; for where the 
marble is ſo often waſhed with rains, it preſerves 
itſelf more beautiful and unſullied, than in thoſe 
arts that are not at all expoſed to the Wes 


hat ſide of the church indeed, which faces the 
Tramontane wind, is much more unſightly than 
the reſt, by reaſon of the duſt and ſmoke that 
are driven againſt it. This profuſion of marble, 
though aſtoniſhing to ſtrangers, is not very wonder- 
ful in a countty that has ſo many veins of it within 
"IJ ts 
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its bowels. But though the ſtones are cheap, the 
Working of them is very expenſive. It is generally 
ſaid there are eleven thouſand ſtatues about the 
church; but they reckon into the account every 


- 


1 


particular figure in the hiſtory- pieces, and ſeveral 
little images which make up the equipage of thoſe 
that are larger. There are indeed a great multitude 
of ſuch as are bigger than the life: I reckoned above 
two hundred and fifty on the outſide of the church, 
though Lonly told three fides of it; and theſe are not 
half fo thick ſet as they intend them. The flatues 
are all of marble, and generally well cut; but the 
moſt valuable one they have is a St. Bartholomew, 
new- flead, with his fkin hanging over his ſhoul- 
ders: It is efteemed worth its weight in gold: 
They have inſcribe this verſe on the pedeſtal, to 
' - ſhow the value they have for the workman: 


| Nom me Prixiteles, ſed Marcus finxit Agrati. 


Left at the ſculptor doubtfully you gueſs, 
?Tis Marc Agrati, not Praxiteles. 
© There is, juſt before the entranee of the quire, 
a little ſubterraneous chapel dedicated to St. Charles 
Borromee, where 1 ſaw his body, in epiſcopal robes, 
lying upon the altar in a ſhrine of rock-cryſtal. 
"His cape] is adorned with .abundance'of filver- 
work: He was but two and twenty years old 
when be was choſen archbiſhop of Milan, and 
- - *forty-fix at his death; but made fo good uſe of ſo 
"ſhort a time, by his works of charity and muni- 
- © cence, that his countrymen bleſs his memory, 
which is ſtill freſh among them. He was canonized 
"about a hundred years ago: and indeed if this ho- 
nour were due to any man, I think fuch public- 
. | 4 | ſpirited 
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ſpirited virtues may lay a juſter claim to it, than 
a ſour retreat from mankind, a fiery zeal againſt 
Heterodoxies, a fet of chimerical viſions; or of 
whimſical penances, which are generally the 
qualifications of Roman ſaints. Miracles indeed 
are required of all who aſpire to this dignity, be- 
cauſe, they ſay, an hypocrite may imitate a ſaint 
in all other particulars, and theſe they attribute 
in a great number to him I am ſpeaking of. His 
merit and the importunity of his countrymen pro- 
cured his canonization before the ordinary time; 
for it is the policy of the Roman church not to al- 
low this honour, ordinarily, until fifty years after 
the death of the perſon, ho is candidate for it; 
in which time it may be ſuppoſed that all his con- 
temporaries will be worn out, who could contra- 
dict a pretended miracle, or remember any iufir- 

mity of the ſaint. One would wonder that Roman 

catholies, who are for this kind of worſhip, do 
not generally addreſs themſelves to the holy apoſ- 
tles, who have a more unqueſtionable right to 
the title of ſaints than thoſe of a modern date; 
but theſe are at preſent quite out of faſhion in 
Italy, where there is ſcarce a great town, which 
does not pay its devotions, in a more particular 
manner, to ſome one of their on making. This 
renders it very ſuſpicious, that the Intereſts of 
particular families, religious orders, convents or 
churches, have too great a ſway in their canoni- 
zations. When I was at Milan I ſaw a book ngwly 
publiſhed, that was dedicated to the preſent head 
of the Borromean family, and intitled, A diſcouſe 
on the humility of Jeſus Chriſt, and of St. Charles 
Bere e thay nee een 
The great church of Milan has two noble pul- 
pits of braſs, each of them running round a — 5 
n e, 
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_ pillar, like a gallery, and ſupported. by huge ft- 


gures of the ſame metal. The hiſtory. of our ſa- 
viour, ot rather of the bleſſed virgin (tor it begins 
with her birth, and ends with her coronation in 
heaven, that of our ſaviour coming in by way of 


- Epiſode) is finely. cut in marble by Andrew Biffy. 
This church 4s very rich in relies, Which run up, 
as high as Daniel, 


onas, and Abraham. Among 
the reſt they ſhow a fragment of our counttyman 
Becket, as indeed there are very few treaſuries of 
relies in Italy that have not a toath or a bone 
of this ſaint, It would be endleſs to count up the 
riches of ſilver, gold, and precious ſtones, that 
are amaſſed together in this and ſeveral other 
churches of Milan. I was told, that in Milan 
there are ſixty convents of women, eighty of men, 
and two hundred churches. At the Celeſtines is a 


picture in Freſco of the marriage of Cana, very, 
much eſteemed; but the painter, whether deſigned- 
ly or not, has put ſix fingers to the hand of one 
af the figures; They ſhow the gates of a church 


that St. Ambroſe ſhut againſt the emperor I heodo· 


ſius, as thinking him unfit to aſſiſt at divine ſer- 


vice, until he had dane ſome extraordinary penange 


for his barbarqus maſſacring ihe inhabitants of I heſ- 


ſalonica. That Emperor was however ſo far from 
being diſpleaſed with the behaviour of the Saint, 


that at hid death he committed to him the educa- 
tion of his children. Several have picked ſplinters 
of wood out of the gates ſor relics. There. is a 


little chapel lately re- ediſied, where the ſame Saint 


baptiſed St. Auſtin, An jnſeription upon the wall 
of it ſays, that it was in this chapel, and on this 
occaſion, that he firſt ſung his Te Deum, and that 
his great convert anſwered him verſe by verſe. 


In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit and con- 
rele "A444" 47 aa | feſſional, 
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feſſional, very finely inlaid with Lapis-Lazuli, and 
ſeveral kinds of marble, by a father of the con- 
vent. It is very lucky for a religious, who has 

ſo. much time on his hands, to be able}to amuſe 
himſelf with works of. this nature; and one often 
finds particular members of convents, who have 
excellent mechanical genius's, and divert them- 
ſelves, at leifure hours, with painting, ſculpture, 
architecture, gardening, and ſeveral kinds of han- 

dicrafts. Since I have mentioned. confeſſionals, I 
ſhall ſet down here ſome inſcriptions that I have 

ſeen over them in Roman catholic countries, 
which are all texts of ſcripture, and regard either 

the penitent or the father. Abi, oftende te ad 

Sacerdotem - Ne taceat pupilla aculi tui 
Ibo ad Patrem meum & dicam, Pater peccavi 
Salutg erunt in Cœlis . -Nedi Anima mea in R—- 

guiem tuam Jade, & ne deinceps pecca - 

Qui vos audit, me audit Vienite ad me omnes qui 
 fatigati eſtis & onerati . Gorripiet me juflus in mi- 
ſericordid Jide ft via Iniguitatis in me gi, & 
dieduc me in vid æteruù I audiret gemiius 

compeditorum. i. e. Go thy way, ſhew tbyſelf to 
the prieſt. Matth. viii. 4, —Let not the apple 
of thine eye ceaſe: Lam. ii. 38.-——-l will go to 
my father, and will fay unto him, father, I have: 
ſinned. Luke xv. 18,——Shall be looſed in Hea- 
ven. Matth. xvi. 19.———Return unto thy reſt, 

O my Soul. Pfal. cxvi. 7.———Go,-and fin no! 
more, John vili. 11. —— He that heareth gou, 
heareth me. Luke x. 16... [Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden. Matth. xi. 
28. — See if there be any wicked way in me, 
and lead me in the way everlaſting, Pſal, cxxxix. 
24,———- [0 hear the groaning of the priſoners. 

Pſal. ci. 20. I ſaw the Ambroſian library, where, 
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to ſhew the Italian genius, they have ſpent more 


money on pictures than on books. Among the 
heads of ſeveral learned men, I met with no 
Engliſhman, except biſhop Fiſher, whom Henry 

the eighth put to death for not owning his ſu- 

- premacy. oks-are indeed the leaſt part of the 
furniture that one ordinarily goes to ſee in an Ita- 
lian library, which they generally ſet off with 
pictures, ſtatues, and other ornaments, where they 
can afford them, aſter the IT of the old Greeks 

and hw 649 pr FF 


n 8 ei emnia 275% 

: Chryſp pi inverias : nam perfeciſſſimus horum oft, 

8: 7, Ariftotelem — . vel pittacen emit, 

Et mou Pos . 122 8 cleantbas, 6 
_ Juv. Sat. Ii, v. + 


Chryſippy 1 eg decks thy Weg : 
Who makes his ſtudy fineft, is moſt read; 
The dolt that with an Ariſtotle's head, 7% 

arv'd'to the life, has once adorn's his ſhelf, 
Straight (as op! for 2 ſtagirite himſelf, a "Fats, 


In an apartment: behind the library are 0 

rarities, often deſeribed by travellers, ' as Bru- 
I's elements, a head of Titian by B. o n 

; id, a manuſcript” in Latin of Joſeptivs, which. 
the Biſhop of Saliſbury ſays was written about the 
age of Theodoſius, and another of Leonardus Vin- 

cjus, which K ing James the firſt could not procure, 
though he profered for it three thoufand Spaniſh 
poiſtoles. It conſiſts of defignings in mechaniſm 
and engineering. I was ſhewn in it a ſketch of 
bombs and mortars, as they are now uſed. Canon 

2 -Fabitiet is always ſhewn to a ſtranger 
among 
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among the curioſities of Milan, which I ſhall not 
be particular upon, the printed account of it be- 
ing common enough. Among its natural curioſi- 
ties, I took particular notice of a piece of cryſtal, 
that incloſed a couple of drops,, which looked like 
water when they were ſhaken, though perhaps they 
are nothing but bubbles of air. It is ſuch a ra- 
rity as this that I ſaw at Vendome in France, which 
they there pretend is a tear that our Saviour ſhed 
over Lazarus, and was gathered up by an angel, 
who put it in a little cryſtal vial, and made a 
preſent of it to Mary Magdalene. The famous 
Pere Mabillon is now engaged in the vindication 
„ of this tear, which a learned eccleſiaſtic, in the 
neighbourhood of Vendome, would have ſuppreſſed, 
as a falſe and ridiculous. relic, in a book that he 
has dedicated to his dioceſan the Biſhop of Blois. 
It is in the poſſeion of a Benedictin convent, 
which raiſes a conſiderable revenue out of the de- 
votion that is paid to it, and has now retained the 
moſt learned father of their order to write in its 
defence. LOUD wh Roles | 

It was ſuch a curioſity as this I have mentioned, 
that Claudian has celebrated in about half a ſcore 


epigrams: 


Solibus indomitum glacies Alpina rigorem . 
Sumebat, nimis jam precigſa gelu. 4 

Nec potuit tote mentiri corpore gemmam, 
Sed medio manſit proditor orbe latex: _ 

Auctus bonor; liguidi creſcunt miracula ſaxi, a 

Deep in the ſnowy Alps, a lump of ice 

By froſts was harden'd to a mighty price; 5 
| | 3 % roo 
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Proof to the ſun, it now ſecurely lies, | 
And the warm dog- ſtar's hotteſt rage getes: 8 

Vet ſtill, unripen'd in the dewy mines, 

Within the ball a trembling water ſhines, | 

That through the cryftal darts its ſpurious rays, 
And the proud ſtone's original betrays: _ 

But common drops,” when thus with cryſtal mixt, 


5 Ig Td; valu'd more, than if in rubies fixt. 


OY I walked rough one of the ſtreets of Milan, 
I was ſurpriſed to read the following inſeription, 
concerning a barber, that had conſpired with the 
commiſſary of health and others to poiſon, his fel- 
low-citizens. There is a void ſpace where his 


' © houſe ſtood, and in the midſt of it a pillar, ſuper- 


fcribed Cilinia Infame.. The ſtory is told in hand- 


ſome Latin, which 1 ſhall ſet n as aaving never 
| feen it tranſcribed. 


* 
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| Surgebat olim Tea | 
A e Jacobi More: © 
Qui fad cum Gulielmo Platea publ. Sanit. Commiſſario 
| - cum aliis 41 piratiane, | 
peſtis atrox ſevret, N 


Letbi nl. 3 huc & illuc afperſis 
. Plures ad diram mortem compulit.. 
Has igitur ambos, hoftes patriæ e 
6 _ . Excelſo in plauſiro 
Candenti prius vellicatos forcipe 
Et dexterd mulctatos manu 
Rota inſringi 4 
yy intextos p horas ſex jugulari, 
257 0 Cumburi deinde, © 
$ cs 9, 3.5 
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* ne oſs tam Steleſiorum hominum us ſay 
- + Publicatis bonts' | 


Hanc domum, Sceleris > 
10079 be 2 Bold aqtarly © 15/20 9 
Ac nunquam in pofterum refict, 
Et erigi Calumam, 
Que voeatur Infamis, 
[dem ordo mandavit. 
Procul binc procul ergo © 
Bom Cives, - 1792 4 
Ne V os Infelix, Infame fem 
CDammaculet 5 
M. D. C xxx; Cl 4 | 
Prefide Pub. Sanitatis MA. Antonio 3 Senatire 
* Jaftitiz Th. Jo. Banani Vicecc mit. 
in d 
In this void ſpace ſtood Ae the barber's 
ſhop of John James Mora, who, having confpired 
with William Platea, the commiſſary of health, 
and others, during the time of a raging plague, dex 
ſtroyed the lives of a great number of citizens 
diſperſing poiſonous drugs. The ſenate therefore 
ordered them both, as enemies of their country, to 
be broke on the wheel, their fleſh being firſt torn 
with'red-hot pincers, and their right hands cut off; 
and, after lying ſix hours on the wheel, their 
throats to be cut, and their bodies mme and, 
that there might be no remains of ſuch wicked 
men, their goods to be plundered; and their aſhes 
thrown into che river: And, to perpetuate the me- 
mory of this tranſaction, the houſe, in Which the 
villany was contrived, was ordered to be pulled 
down to the ground, and never to be rebuilt - 
an 
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and a column to be raiſed on the ſpot, call d The 
Infamous. F ly from hence, good citizens, left the 


wretched and infamous ſoil infect you. Aug. 1, 


* o. M. 3 Wenne, the e com- 


The ada of Milan is 8 4 ſtrong fort in 
Italy, and has held out formerly after the conqueſt 
of the reſt of the dutchy. The governor of it is 
independent on the governor of Milan; as the Per- 


ſians uſed to make the rulers of provinces and for- 


treſſes of different conditions and Antec, to pre. 
vent conſpiracies. 


At two miles es n Milan, there ſtands | 


a building, that would have been a maſter- piece in 
its kind, had the architect deſigned it for an artifi- 


cial. echo. . We diſcharged: a piſtol, and had the 


ſound returned upon us above fifty - ſix times, though 
the air was very foggy. The firſt repetitions follow 


3 one another very thick, but are heard more diſtinctly 


in proportion as they decay: There are two 8 

lel walls, which beat the ſound back on each 
bother, till the undulation is quite worn out, like the 
ſeveral reverberations of the ſame image from two 
oppoſite looking-glaſſes. Father Kircher has taken 
notice of this particular echo, , gs. father Bartolin 
has done ſince in his ingenious diſcourſe on ſounds. 
The ſtate of Milan is like a vaſt garden, ſurrounded 
by a noble mound- work of rocks and maun- 
— Indeed, if a man conſiders the face of Italy 
in general, one would think that nature had laid 
it out into ſuch a variety of ſtates and govern- 
ments as one finds in it. For as the Alps, at one 
end, and the long range of Apennines, that paſſes 
through the body of it, branch out on all ſides into 

ſeveral ent diviſions ; they ſerve as fo many na- 


tural 
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tural boundaries and fortifications to the little ter- 
ritories that lie among them. Accordingly we find 
the whole country cut into a multitude. of patti- 
cular kingdoms and commonwealths in the oldeſt 
accounts we have of it, until the power of the Ro- 
mans, like a torrent that overflows its banks, bore 


down all before it, and ſpread. itſelf into the re- 


moteſt corners of the nation. But as this exor- 
bitant power became unable to ſupport itſelf, we _ 
find the Government of Italy again broken into 
ſuch a variety of ſub- er as naturally ſuits 
with its ſituation, - | 

In the court of Milan, as in un others of 


Italy, there are many who fall in with the dreſs 


and carriage of the French. One may however 
obſerve a kind of aukwardneſs in the Italians, which 
eaſily diſcovers the airs they give themſelves nat to 
be natural. It is indeed very ſtrange there ſhould 
be ſuch a diverſity of manners, where there is 
ſo ſmall a difference in the air and climate.” The 
French are always open, familiar, and talkative: 


The Italians, on the contrary, are ſtiff, ceremo- 


nious, and reſerved. In France every one aims at 
a gaiety and ſprightlineſs of behaviour, and thinks 
it an accompliſhment to be briſk and lively: The 
Italians, notwithſtanding their natural fierineſs of 
temper, affect always to appear ſober and ſedate; 
inſomuch that one ſometimes meets young men 
walking the ſtreets with ſpectacles on their noſes, 
that they may be thought to have impaired their 
ſight by much ſtudy, and ſeem more grave and 
judicious than their neighbours. This difference 
of manners proceeds chiefly from difference of 
education. In France it is uſual to bring their chil- 
dren i into companys: and to cheriſh in them, from 


1 their 
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their infancy, a kind of forwardneſs and aſſu - 
rance: Beſides, that the French apply themſelves 
more univerſally to their exerciſes than any other 


nation in the world, ſo that one ſeldom ſees a 


young gentleman in France that does not fence, 
dance, and ride in ſome tolerable perfection. 
Theſe agitations of the body do not only give 
them a free and eaſy carriage, but have a kind 
df mechanical operation on the mind, by keeping 
the animal ſpirits always awake in motion. . 
But what contributes moſt to this light airy hu- 
mour of the French, is the free converſation that 
is allowed them with their women, which does 
not only communicate to them a certain viva- 
city of "temper, but makes them -endeavour af- 
ter ſuch a behaviour as is moſt taking with the 
ſex. IRE ak a . F 
Ihe Italians, on the contrary, who are excluded 
from making their court this way, are for recom- 
mending themſelves to thoſe they converſe with by 
their gravity and wiſdom. In Spain therefore, 
where there are fewer liberties of this nature al- 
| lowed, there is ſomething ſtill more ſerious and 
compoſed in the manner of the inhabitants. But 
as mirth is more apt to make proſelytes than me- 
lancholy, it is obſerved that the Italians have many 
of them for ' theſe late years given very far into 
| the modes and freedoms of the French; which 
prevail more or leſs in the courts of Italy, as they 
lie at a ſmaller or greater diſtance from France, 
It may be here worth while to conſider how it comes 
to paſs, that the common people of Italy have in 
general ſo very great an averſion to the French, 
which every traveller cannot but be ſenſible of 
chat has paſſed through the country. mo 
N N obvious 
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obvious reaſon is certainly the great Aten that 
there is inthe humours and manners of the two 
nations, Which always works more in the meaner 
ſort, who are not 400 to var lit the pre Judices 
of education, than with the n . that 


the Fre humour, in regard 57 libetties they 


take in fe &converfattons,” and their great am- 
bition to excel in all com Pant is in a Moe parti- 
eular wafinef Very ſhoc $f 'to 1 Italians, 958 ate 


naturafly jealous, and age themſelves upon their | 


great wiſdom. © At the ſame time, the common 

people of Italy, Who run more into news and po- 
liticks than 4d gf other countries, have . = 
dent ſomething t La etacs them ainſt the 


of France; "Th Sdoyards. notwithſtanding the | 


preſent inclinations of their court, cannot forbear 


_ reſenting the infinite miſchiefs he did them in the 
laſt war, ThE Nrilaneſe and Neapolitans remem- 


ber the man) inſults. he bas offered to the houſe 


of Auſtria, And particularly to their deceaſed King, 
for whom they ſtill Fetan a natural kind of ho- 
nour and affection. he Genoeſe cannot forget his 


treatment of their” Dope, and his bombarding their 


city. The Venetians will tell you of his leagues 
with the,Turks; and the Romans of his threats to 
pope Innocent the eleventh, whoſe memory they 


adore. It is true, that intereſt of ſtate, and change 


of circumſtances, may have ſweetned theſe reflec- 
tions to the politer fort; but impreſſions are not fo 
eafily worn out of the minds of the yulgar. That 
however, Which I take to be the principal motive 


among moſt of the Italians, for their favouring the 


(zermans above the F rench, is this, that they are 


entirely perſuaded it is for the intereſt of Italy, to 
have] Milan and Naples rather in the hands of the 


1 


E. Mediilani 1 mira emma, afia rerum 1 
Imumeræ cultægue domus, facunda virorum 


Ingenia, et mares læti: Tum duplice mrs a 1 


Enellait; nec e premit vicinia Remæ. 
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firſt, than of the other. One may 8 ob- 
Vos: that the body of a people. 


as Alte: views 
or the public good, and purſues; them with greater 
uprightneſs than the nobility and gentry, who 
have ſo many private expectations and particular 
0 which hang like a falſe, bias upon their 

dgments, and may poſibly diſpoſe them to ſa- 


= ce the good of their country to the advance- 


ment of their own fortunes; whereas, the groſs. of 


the people can have no other proſpect in changes 


and 708 ir than of public bleflings, that are 
10 diffu themſelves through, the whole ſtate, in 


1 eneral. , 


= To return to Milan, I ſhall. _ ſet * ihe 
deſcription' PM has en 5 1 Mong 55 Fe 
of his great cities. Nett 10 ban 54% 09 


Amplificata loci ſpecies, Pepubique, waluptas s 


Circus, et incluſ1 males cuneata_Theatrt ; 


Templa, palatinægus arces, pulenſque Maoneta, 

regio Herculet celebris ab Honore lauacri, \ 1 
Cunttaque, marmorets ornata periſtyla ſigns;  _ ac , 
Omnia que magnts operum velut emma formis ' 


Mitan with plenty” and with wealth o'erflows, 
And num' Kin Preets and cleanly dwellings ſhows. 
The people, biete 'd with nature' s happy force, 
Are eloquent and chearful! in diſcoutſe,; 

A Circus and a theatre invites 


hb' unruly mob to races and to fights; 


# 
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And the whole town redoubled walls embrace: 
Here ſpacious baths and palaces are ſeen, 0 

And intermingled temples riſe between; N 
Here cireling Colonnades the ground incloſe, 
And here the marble ſtatues breathe in rows: | 
Profuſely grac'd the happy town appears, - 
Nor Rome itſelf, her 4 neighbour, fears. 
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ROM Milan we travelled through a very 
" pleaſant country to Breſcia, and by the way 
croſſed the river Adda, that falls into the Lago di 
Como, which Virgil calls the lake Larius, and 
running out at the other end loſes itſelf at laſt 
in the Po, which is the great receptacle of all 
the-rivers of this country. The town and pro- 
vince of Breſcia have freer acceſs to the ſenate of 
Venice, and a quicker redreſs of injuries, than an 
other part of their dominions. They have always 
à mild and prudent governor, and live much more 
happily than their fellow - ſubjects; for as they were 
once a part of the Milaneſe, and are now on their 
frontiers, the V enetians dare not exaſperate them, by 
the loads they lay on other provinces, for fear of a 
revolt; and are forced to treat them with more 
indulgence than the Spaniards do their neighbours, 
that they may have no temptation to it. Breſcia 
is famous for its iron-works, A ſmall day's jour- 
e | ney 
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ney more brought us to Verona; We ſaw the lake 
Benacus in our way, which the Italians now call 
Lago di Garda: It was ſo rough with tempeſts, 


when we paſſed by it, that it brought into my mind 
N noble deſcription of it. 


4 


22 lacus tantos, te Lari maxime, tegue 
Fluctibus ei Ry aſſurgens, Benace, marino. 1 
Georg. ii. v. 159. 


Here vex'd by winter ſtorms Benacus raves, 
Confus'd with working ſands and rolling waves; 
Rough and tumultuous like a ſea it lies, 


So loud the tecapeſt roars, ſo high the billows riſes 


This lake perfectly reſembles a ſea, when it is 


worked up by ſtorms. It is thirty-five miles in 
length, and twelve in breadth, At the lower end 
of it we croſſed the Mincio. 


— i ingen 2 flexibus erat . 
Mi incius, el tener prætexit arundine ripas. 


Virg. Georg. tl. v. 14. 


Where the flow Minoius thro' the valley ſtrays: 
Where cooling ſtreams invite the flocks to drink, 
And reeds deſend the winding waters brink, 


| Dryden. 


— 


The river r Adige runs 0 000 Verona; ſo much 
is the ſituation of the town changed from what it 
was in Silius Italicus his time. 


—oF irene Abbeſi circumflua, IIb. viii. 


Verona by the circling Adige nl. age 
C4 . 
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This is the only great river in Lombardy that 
does not fall into the Po; which it muſt have done, 
had it run but a little further before its entering the 


Adriatic. The rivers are all of en mentioned 
by Claudian. | 7 


— 
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ienetſſue erectior ammes 
| Magnd voce ciet. Frondentibus humida ribis 
Colla\levant, pulcher Ticinus, et Addua viſu 
Cæruleus, wvelox Athefis, tarduſque meatu 


ren gu novem m conſurgens ora Timavus. 
Sexto Conſ. Hon. 


Venetia's rivers, QI all around, 

Hear the loud call, and anſwer to the found ; 85 
Her dropping locks the ſilver Teſin rears; 

The blue 3 Adda next 2 a 

The rapid Adige then erects her head; 

And Mincio riſing ſſowly from his bed: 

And laſt Timavus, that with eager force 

From nine wide mouths comes » guſhing tohiscourſe. 


His Larius is doubtleſs : an imitation of Virgil's 
Benacus. 


dh veſtit gu tus O] 
Carius, et dulci mentitur Nerea fuftu, Del Bel. Get. 


The Larius here with groves of olives crown rd, 
An ocean of freſh water Tpreads around. TEE 

Haw at Yom the famous amphitheatre, that 
with a few modern reparations has all the ſeats en- 
tire. There is ſomething very noble in it, though the 
high wall and corridors that went round it are al- 
N entirely ruined, and the area is quite filled up 
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to the lower ſeat, which was formerly deep enough 
to let the ſpectators ſee in ſafety the combats of the 
wild beaſts and gladiators. Since I have Claudian 
before me, I cannot forbear ſetting down the beauti- 
ful deſcription he has made of a wild beaſt newly 

brought from the woods, and making its firſt 8 
u e in a full amphitheatre. i 


Ut fera que Ns -montes amt t nds 

Altorumque exul nemorum,, damnatur arenæ 
Muneribus, commota ruit : vir murmure contra 
Hortatur, | nixuſque genu venabula tendit; | 

Ila pavet ſirepitus, cuneaſque erefia Theatri 

Deſpicit, et tanti e A. Ugh. 1 Ruf. Hb: ll. 


So ruſhes on his foe tha 690 bear, Int M7. 
That baniſh'd from the hills and buſhy brakes, | 
His old hereditary: haunts forſakes. FP 
Condemn'd the-cruel rabble to delight, <2 
His angry keeper goads him to the Gon $f 
Bent on his knee, the ſavage glares around, 
Scar'd with the mighty crowd's promiſcuous ſound; b 
Then rearing on his hinder paws retites, 


And the vaſt hiſing Multitude admires. 


Thais are ſome other antiquities in Verona, of 
which the principal is the ruin of a triumphal arch 
erected to Flaminius, whete one ſees old Doric 
pillars. without any pedeſtal or baſis, as Vitruvius 
has deſcribed them. I have not yet ſeen any gar- 
dens in Italy worth taking notice of. The ahans 
fall as far ſhort of the French in this particular. 
as they excel them in their palaces. It muſt 
however be ſaid, to the honour of the Italians, that 
the French took from them the firſt plans of their 
gardens, as well as of their water-works; ſo that 
2 ; their 


handſomeſt: Its chief ornament is the martyrdom 
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their ſurpaſſing of them at preſent is to be attributed 

rather to the greatneſs of their riches, than the ex- 
cellence of their taſte. I ſaw the terrace-frarden 
of Verona, that travellers generally mention. Among 
the churches of Verona, that of St; George is the 


of the ſaint, done by Paul Veroneſe; as there are 
_ other pictures about the town by the ſame 
hand. A ſtranger is always ſhewn the tomb of 
pope Lucius, who lies buried in the dome. I ſaw 
in the ſame church a monument erected by the 
Public to one of their Biſhops : The” inſeription 
ſays, that there was between him and his maker, 
Summu  Niteſſitudo, Summa Similitulb. The Italian 
epitaphs are often more extravagant than thoſe of 
ther countries, as the nation is more given to 
compliment and hyperbole. From Verona to Pa- 
dua we travelled through a very pleaſant country: It 
is planted thick with rows of white mulberry- trees, 
that furniſh food for great quantities of ſilk · worms 
with their leaves, as the ſwine and poultry conſume 
the fruit. The trees themſelves ſerve at the ſame 
time, as ſo many ſtays for their vines, which hang 
all along like garlands from tree to tree. Be- 
tween the ſeveral ranges lie fields of corn, which 
in theſe warm countries ripens much better among 
the mulberry ſhades, than if it were expoſed to the 
open ſun. This was one reaſon why the inhabi- 
tants of this country, when | paſſed through it, were 
extremely apprehenſive of ſeeing Lombardy the ſeat 
of war, wich muſt have made miſerable havock 
among their plantations; for it is not here as in the 
Corn fields of Flanders, where the whole product 
of the place riſes from year to year. We arrived 
ſo late at Vicenza, that we had not time to take a 
full fight of the place, The next day brought us 
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to Padua. St. Anthony, who lived about five hun- 
dred years ago, is the great ſaint to whom they here 
pay their devotions, He lies buried in the church 
that is dedicated to him at preſent, thoughit was for- 
merly conſecrated to the bleſſed Virgin. It is ex- 
tremely magnificent, and very richly adorned. There 
are narrow clifts in the monument that ſtands over 
him, where good catholics rub their beads, and 
ſmell his bones, which they ſay have in them a na- 
tural perfume, though very like apopleCtic balſam; 
and what would make one ſuſpect that they rub the 
marble with it, it is obſerved thatthe ſcent is ſtronger 
in the morning than at night. There are abun- 
dance of inſeriptions and pictures hung up by his 
votaries in ſeveral parts of the church: For it is 
the way of thoſe that are in any ſignal danger to 
implore his aid, and if they come off ſafe they call 
their deliverance a miracle, and perhaps hang up the 
picture or deſcription of it in the church; - This 
cuſtom ſpoils the beauty of ſeveral Roman catholic 
churches, and often covers the walls with wretched 
daubings, impertinent inſcriptions, - hands, legs, 
and arms of wax, with a thouſand idle offerings 
of the ſame nature. . 
They ſell at Padua the life of St. Anthony, whik 
is read with great devotion ; the moſt remarkable 
part of it is his diſcourſe to an aſſembly of fiſh. 
As the audience and ſermon are both very extra- 
ordinary, I will ſet down the whole” paſſage at 
length. e ABR 53 
Men curando gli Heritic il ſua parlare, a ſi come © 
era alla riva del mare, dove ſbocta il fiume Marce- 
chia, chiamd da parte di Dio li peſti, che veniſſero a 
ſentir la ſua ſanta parola. Et ecco che di ſubito ſapra 
J acgue nustando gran moltitudine di varii, & diveiſi- 
peſci, e del mare, e del fiume, ſi unirono tutti, ſecondp 
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de ſpecie bro, e con bell ordine, quaſi che di ragion ca- 
paci flati foſſero, attenti, e cheti con gratioſo ſpettaco- 
1 Satcemmodaro per ſentir la parola di Dio. Cis 
voduto il ſanto eniro al cuor ſus di dolcezza flillandoft, 
& per altretania maraviglia inarcando le ciglia, della 
b badientia di qugſſe irragionevoli creature cos cominciò 
Ilie d parlare. Se bene in tutto le coſe create (cari, 
O amati peſci) fi ſcuopere la potenza, & providenza 
i ifinita di Dio, como nel Cielo, nel Sole, nella Luna, 
nelle Stelle, in gugſio mondo inferiore, nel huomo, & 
nelle altre creature perfette, nondimeno in Joi partico- 
lar mente lampeggia e riſplende la bontd della maęſid 
divina; perche ſe bene ſiete cbhiamati Rettili, mezzi 
fra pietre, e bruti, confinati nelli prafomdi abiſſi delle 
- ondeggiante acque : agitati ſempre da flutti : moſſi ſem- 
pre da procelle : ford: al udire, mutoli al parlare, & 
Horridi al vedere; con tutto cio in Joi maraviglioſa- 
mente ſi ſcorge la Divina grandezza'; e da voi ſi caru- 
no la maggiori miſterit della bonta di Dio, ne mai , 
parla di voi nella Scrittura Sacra, the non vi ſia afco/to 
qualche | profondo Sacramento; Credete voi, che ſia 
þ grandi ſſimo miſterio, che il primo dono fat» 
to dall onmipotente Jddio al huomo . foſſe di voi 
Peſci! Credete voi che non fia miflerio in queſto, che 
di lutte le creature, e di tutti gl! animali fi fien ſatti 
ſaerifcii, eccetto, che di voi Peſci? Credete, che non 
1 fra qualche ſecreto in queſio, che Chriſto noſtro ſal- 
vatore dal agnelo paſquale in pot, fi compiacque tantg 
del cibo di voi peſci? Credete, che ſia d caſo queſto, 
che drvends il Redentor del mondo, pagar, come huo. 
mo, il cenſo d Ceſare la volgſſi trovare nella bocca di 
un peſces Tutti, tutti ſono miſteri e Sacramenti per- 
cid fete particoldrmente obligati a lodare il voſiro Crea- 
tore: amati peſci di Dio havete, ricevuto Þ- gſſere, la 
vita, il moto, el ſenſo; per ſlanza vi ha dato il liguido 
clementa del Acqua, ſecondo che alla wtra naturale 
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inclination conviene:' ivi hz fatti ampliſſimi alberghi, 
| flanze, caverne, grotte, e ſecreti luogi d voi piu che 
ſale Regie, e regal Palazzi, cari, e gratt; & per 
propria ſede havete / acqua, elements diafano, tranſ- 
_ parente, e ſempre lucido quaſi criſlalld, e verro; & 
dalle piu baſſe e profonde voſire flanze ſcorgete cis the 
ſepra acqua 6 fi fa, 5 nuota; havete gli occhi quaſi di 
Lince, 6 di Argo, & da cauſa non errante guidati, ſe- 
guite cid che vi giova, & aggrada ; & fuggite cid the 
di nuoce, havete natural deſis di conſervarui ſeconds. 
te ſpit wofire,” faſe, oprate &. caminate ove natura 


vi detta ſenza contraſiro alcuno; ne algor d inverno, 


nus calor di flate vi offende, ò nuoce : ſiaſi ger ſereno, I 
turbato il cielb, alli voſtri humid: alberghi ne 
frutto, ne dam apporta; ſiaſi pure abbondevale de 
ſuoi teſori, Þ ſcarſa de ſuo frutti la terra, che a voi 
nulla giova; piova, tuoni, ſactte, lampaggi, ſubiſſi 
il mondo, che ava cis poco importa; ver deggi prinavera, 
ſealdi la flate fruttifichi P Autunno, & aſſideri li in- 
verno, queſts non vi rileva punto: ne trappaſſar del“ 
hore, ne correr, de giorni, nd volar de meſi, ne fuggir 
d anni, ne mutar de tempi, ne cangiar de flagiani vi 
dan penſiero alcuno, ma ſempre ſicura, & tranguilla 
vita liatamente vivere O quanto, o quanto grande 
la Maeſid di Dio in voi ſi ſcuopre, O quanto mirabile 
la potenza ſua; O quanto flupenda, & maraviglioſa 
fa ſua providenza; poi che fra tutte le creature dell 
univerſo voi 'faly non ſentiſti il diluvis untverſale del 
acgue; nz provaſti i danni, che egli face al mondo; 
e tutto queſlo <* id ho detto dourebbe muovervi a ladar 
Dio, d ringratiare fua divina magſid di tante coſi 
ſingolari beneficii, che vi ha fſatti; di tante gratie, 
che vi ha conferits; ai tanti favori, di che vi ha fatti 
degna; per tanto, . nm potete ſnodar la lingua à rin- 
 gratiar il vaſiro Benefattore, & non ſapete con parole 
primer te ſue lodi, fatele ſegno di riverenxa almens ; 
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chinatedi al ſus nome; moſtrate nell modo che potete. 


ſembiante di 7 rendetevi benevoli alla bontd 
3 mods che potete; O ſapete, non_ 
== de ſuoi 2 & non ſiate ingrati 


2 wry 4A . la dire, O maravuiglia grande, 
Hero 


havuto humano intelletto, 


0 or gps con 70 di profonda Humilta, con riverent! 


ſembianti di religine, chinarono la teſta, blandiro col 
__ quaſi approvando cio che detto bavea il met 


e St. Antonio. 


| 3 When the bereties would not regard his preach- 
Le c. ing, he betook himſelf to the ſea - ſhore, where 
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© the river Marecchia diſembogues itſelf into the 


Adriatic. He here called the fiſh together in the 
name of God, that they might hear his holy 
word. The fiſh came ſwimming towards: him 
in ſuch vaſt ſhoals, both from the ſea and from 


the river, that the ſurface of the water was 


quite covered with their multitudes,” - They 


-quickly ranged themſelves, according to their ſe- 


veral ſpecies, into.a very beautiful congregation, 


and, like ſo many rational creatures, preſented 
themſelves before him to hear the word of God. 


St. Antonio was ſo ſtruck with the miraculous 
obedience and ſubmiſſion of theſe poor animals, 
that he found a ſecret ſweetneſs diſtilling upon his 
ſoul, and at laſt addreſſed himſelf to them in the 


ſol lowing Words. . 


Although the infinite power and providence of 
God (my dearly beloved fiſh) diſcovers itſelf in 


all the works of his creation, as in the heavens, 
in the ſun, in the moon, and in the ſtars, in 
this lower world, in man, and in other perfect 
creatures; nevertheleſs the goodneſs of the di- 
vine majeſty ſhines out in you more eminently, 
* appears after a more particular manner, than 
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lt is from God, my beloved fiſh, that yough 
x le. 


received being, life, motion, and fen 
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in any other created beings, For notwithſtanding 


you are comprehended under the natneof Reptiles, 


partaking of a middle nature between ſtones and 
beaſts, and impriſoned in the deep abyſs of wa- 
ters; notwithſtanding you are toſt among billows, 


- thrown up and down by tempeſts, deaf to hear- 


ing, dumb to ſpeech, and terrible to behold : not- 
withſtanding,” I fay, theſe natural diſadvantages, 
the divine greatneſs ſhows itſelf in you after a 
very wonderful manner. In you are ſeen the 


mighty myſteries of an infinite goodneſs, The 
holy - ſcripture has always made uſe of you, as 
the types and ſhadows of ſome profound ſacra · 


ment. LS 


Do yon think that; without a \myſtery, the 


firſt preſent that God almighty made to man, 
was of you, O ye fiſhes? do you think that, 


without a myſtery, among all creatures and ani- 


mals vhich were appointed for ſacrifices, you only 
were excepted, O ye fiſhes? do you think there 
was nothing meant by our Saviour Chriſt, that 
next to the paſchal lamb he took ſo much plea- 
ſure in the food of you, O ye fiſſies ? do you 


think it was by mere chance, that, when, the 
Redeemer of the world was to pay a tribute to 
Cæſar, he thought fit to find it in the mouth of a 
fiſn ? Theſe are all of them ſo: many myſteries 


and ſacraments, that oblige you in a more parti- 
cular manner to the praiſes of your Creator. 


t is 
he that has given you, in compliance with your 
natural inclinations, the whole world of waters 


for your habitation. It is he that has furniſned 


it with lodgings, chambers, caverns, grottoes, 
and ſuch magaifcent retirements as are not to be 


are - 


met 
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| In what dreadful maje 
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met with in the ſeats of Kings, or in the palaces 
of Princes. You have the water for your dwelling, 
aclear tranſparent element, brighter than c 25 
you can ſee from its deepeſt bottom every . 
that paſſes on its ſurface; you have the eyes of 
a Lynx, or of an Argus; you are guided by a ſe- 
cret and unerring principle, delighting in every 
thing that may be beneficial to you, and avoid- 
ing every thing that may-be hurtful; you are 
carried on by a hidden inflind to preſerve your- 
ſelves, and to propagate your ſpecies; you obey, 
in all your actions, works and motions, the 
dictates and ſuggeſtions of nature, without the 
leaſt repugnancy or contradiction. 
The colds of winter, and the heats of "OM 
mer, are equally incapable of moleſting you. A 
< ſerene or a clouded {ky are indifferent to you. 
Let the earth abound in fruits, or be curſed with 
© ſcarcity, it has no influence on your welfare. 
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© You live ſecure in rains and thunders, light- 
nings and earthquakes; you have no concern in 
the blofloms: of ſpring, or in the glowings of 
ſummer, in the fruits of autumn, or in the froſts 
of winter. You are not ſolicitous about hours 
or days, months or years; the variableneſs of 
the weather, or the _ of ſeaſons. +: 1 


in what wonderful 
© power, in what amazing providence, did God 
* Almighty diſtinguiſh you among all the ſpecies 
of creatures that-periſhed in the univerſal deluge! 
© You only were inſenſible of the em that had 
laid waſte the whole world. editing)! 

All this, as I have already told you, . to 
© inſpire you. with gratitude. and praiſe towards the 
divine majeſty, that has done ſo great things for 
| 1 — you ſuch particular graces and pri- 
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vileges, and heaped upon you ſo many diſtinguiſh- 
ing © And fince for all this you cannot 
employ your tongues in the praiſes of your be- 
nefactor, and are not provided with words to ex- 
preſs your gratitude; make at leaſt ſome ſign of 
reverence; bow yourſelves at his name; give 
ſome ſhow of gratitude, according to the beſt of 
your capacities; expreſs your thanks in the 
moſt becoming manner that you are able, and be 
not unmindfu] of all the benefits he has beſtowed 
upon you. | 
© He had no ſooner done foraking, but, behold 
a miracle! The fiſh, as though they had been 
endued with as, bowed down their heads 
with all 'the marks.of a profound humility-and 
devotion, moving their bodies up and down wit 
a kind of fondneſs, as approving what had been 
ſpoken by the bleſſed father,.St. Antonio. The 
legend adds, that after many heretics, who. were 
preſent at the miracle, had been converted by it, 
the ſaint gave his benediction to the fiſh, and dif 
miſled them. | 
Several other the like ſtories of St. Anbongs are re- 
preſented about his monument in a very fine Baſſd 
elievo. © Wo 
I could not forbear ſetting down the titles. given 
to St. Anthony in one of the tables that hangs up to 
him, as a token of gratitude from a poor peaſant, 
by — the faint had ſaved him from POTS 
ns n ; R 


2 3 Oak Bethlehemitici 4 
* candidiori Delicio, | 

dum 7 2 fa wig 1d imo, 
ſacræ ſabientiæ 4 
Peter, art potentiſſimo, | 
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Mirtis, | 
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Mortis, Erroris, Calamitatis, Lepræ, Deæmnmis, : 
| Diſperſatri correciori, liberatori, curatori, ſugatari, 
antto, ſapienti, pio, potemi, iremendo, 
. 8 Salvatori 
51 Præſentiſſimo, tutiſſ imo. | 

bg YA ken reſtitutori, | vinculorum confrateri, a 
Kerum perditarum Inuentori emen | 
Periculorum onmium profiigatort 
| Magno, Mirabili, x 
Ter Santto 


| Antonio Paduano, 57 1 
22 poſt Deum ejuſque Virgineam mattem 
Fruicti & Sofpitatori Jury Res oven” 


To the thrice bode Anthony of Padua, delight | 

hiter than the lily) of the moſt holy child of 

hlehem, brighteſt ſon of the ſeraphs, bigheſt root 
of ſacred wiſdom, moſt powerful worker of mi- 
racles, holy diſpenſer of death, wiſe corrector of 
error, pious deliverer from calamity, powerful 
curer of leproſy, : tremendous driver-away of 
devils, moſt ready and moſt truſty preſervet of the _ 
ſick and ſhip-wreck'd, reſtorer of limbs, breaker 
of bonds, ſtupendous diſcoverer of loſt things, 
great and wonderful defender from all dangers, his 
moſt pious (next to God and his 3 AF a 
Funde and ſafeguards es: 16 N . 
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2 cuſtom of hanging up ae in wax, as wel 

as pictures, is certain] y derived from theold heathens, 

who uſed, upon their recovery, to make an offering 

in wood, metal or clay, of the part that had been 

afflicted wth a diſtemp per, to the deity that delivered 

them. I have ſeen, 1 believe, every limb of a hu- 

man body figur'd in iron or clay, which were for- 
1 made on this 1 15575 among the ſeveral 
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collections of antiquities that have been ſhewn me 
in Italy. The church of St. Juſtina, deſigned by 
Palladio, is the moſt handſom, luminous, diſen- 
cumbered building in the inſide that J have ever 
ſeen, and is eſteemed by many artiſts one of the 
fineſt works in Italy. The long nef conſiſts of a 
row of five. cupolas; the croſs one has on each ſide 
a ſingle cupola deeper and broader than the others. 
The martyrdom of St. Juſtina hangs over the altar, 
and is a piece of Paul Veroneſe. In the great town- 
hall of Padua ſtands a ſtone ſuperſerib'd Lapis Vi- 
tuperii. Any debtor that will ſwear himſelf not 
worth five pound, and is ſet by the bailiffs thrice 
with his bare battocks on this ſtone in a full hall, 
clears himſelf of any farther proſecution: from his 
creditors; but this is a puniſhment that no body 
has ſubmitted to theſe four - and- twenty years. The 
univerſity of Padua is of tate much more regular 
than it was formerly, though it is not yet ſafe walking 
the ſtreets after ſun-ſet. There is at Padua a ma- 
nufacture of cloth, Which has brought very great 
revenues into the republic, At preſent the Engliſh 
have not only gained upon the Venetians in the Le- 
voant, which uſed chiefly to be ſupplied from this 
manufacture, but have great quantities of their 
cloth in Venice itſelf; fe of the nobility wearing 
any other ſort, notwithſtanding the magiſtrate of 
the pomps is obliged by his office to ſee that no 
body wears the cloth of a foreign country. Our 
merchants indeed are forted to make uſe of ſome ar- 
tifice to get theſe prohibited goods into port. What 
they here ſhow for the aſhes of Livy and Anteffor is 
diſregarded by the beſt of their own antiquaries. 

The pretended tomb of Antenor put me in mind 
of the latter part of Virgil's deſcription, which gives 
us the original of Padua, 


6. Bauſan Nam e 
Antenor. potuit medus- elapſus Achivis 5 20501423157 
 Jllyricos penetrare ſinus, atque intima tuns Ala) | 8 

Regna Liburnorum, & fontem ſuperare'Timavi ©, | 
Unde per ora novem vaſio_ cum murmure mantis 
It mare præruptum, & pelago premit arva ſemanti; 3 
Hic tamen ille urbem Patavi, ſedeſyue locavit 
Teucrorum, et genti nomen dadit, armugue you 
Troia: nunc n pee . e e ee 

{ En. i. v. 2 
Anzenan, 1 from the midſt of Comin boſts,. os ak 
Could paſs ſecure, and pierce th' Illyrian coaſts; | 
Where rolling down the ſteep Timavus raves, 
And through nine channels diſembogues his ges | 
At length he founded Padua's happy ſeat, 

And gave his Trojans a ſecure retteat; aer 
There fix'd their arnrs, and there N their 
And there in Wet lies. „ 


From Padua. I went — the river Brent in 
: the ordinary _ 1 - me in a pee 
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H AVING oſten heard Venice repreſented as 
one of the moſt defenſible cities in the world, 
] took cate to inform myſelf of the particulars in 
| which its ſtrength conſiſts, And theſe I fand are 
a chiefly owing to its advantageous ſituation; for 
it has neither rocks nor —— near it, and 
et is, perhaps, the moſt; impregnable Town in 
7 It ſtands at leaſt four miles from any part 
of the Terra firma; nor are the ſhallows that lie 
about it ever frozen hard enough to bring over an 
army from the land- ſide; the conſtant flux and 
reflux of the ſea, or the natural mildneſs of the 
climate, hindering the jee from gathering to any 
thickneſs; which is an advantage the Hollanders 
want, when they have laid all their country under 
water. On the {ide that is expoſed to the Adriatic, 
the entrance is ſo difficult to hit, that they have 
marked it out with ſeveral ſtakes driven into the 
ground, which they would not fail to cut upon the 
firſt approach of an enemy's fleet. For this reaſon 
they have not fortified the little iſlands, that lie atthe 
entrance, to the beſt advantage, er might otl&r- 
wiſe very eaſily command all the paſſes that lead to 
the city from. the Adriatic, Nor could an ordinary 
fleet with bomb; veſſels, hope to ſucceed againſt a 
place that has always in its arſenal a conſiderable 
number of gallies and men of war ready to 2 
| ; ſea 


FFC 
ſea on a very ſhort warning, If we could there- 
fore ſuppoſe them blocked up on all ſides, by a 
power too ſtrong for them, both by ſea and land, 
they would be able to defend themſelves againſt 
every thing but famine; and this would not be a 
little mitigated by the great quantities of fiſh that 
their ſeas abound with, and that may be-taken up 
in the midſt of their very ſtreets; which is ſuch a na- 
tural magazine as few other places can boaſt of. 
Our voyage-writers will needs have this op <4 
great danger of being left, within an age or two, 
on the Terra firma; and repreſent it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as if the ſea was inſenſibly ſhrinking from it, 
and retiring into its channel. I aſked ſeveral, and 
among the reſt father Coronelli, the ſtate's geo- 
grapher of the truth of this particular, and they 
all aſſured me that the ſea riſes as high as ever, 
though the great heaps of dirt it brings along with 
it are apt to Choke up the ſhallows; but that they 
are in no danger of loſing the benefit of their ſi- 
tuation, ſo long as they are at the charge of re- 
moving theſe banks of mud and ſand. One may 
ſee abundance of them above the ſurface of the 
water, ſcattered up and down like ſo many little 
iflands, when the tide is low; and they are theſe 
that make the entrance for ſhips difficult to ſuch 
as are not uſed to them; for the deep canals run 
between them, which the Venetians are at a great 
expence to keep free and open. F 
- This city ſtands very convenient for commerce. 
It has ſeveral navigable rivers that run up into the 
body of Italy, by which they might ſupply a great 
many countries with fiſh and other commodities; 
not to mention their opportunities for the Levant, 
and each ſide of the Adriatic. ' But notwichſtanding 
theſe conveniencies, their -trade is far from being 
"6 | ; in 
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in a flouriſhing condition for many reaſons. The 
duties are great that are laid on merchandiſes, 
Their nobles think it below their quality to en- 
gage in traffic. Their merchants who are grown 
rich, and able to manage great dealings, buy their 
nobility, and generally give over trade. Their 

manufactures of cloth, glaſs, and ſilk, formerly 
the beſt in Europe, are now excelled by thoſe of 
other countries. They are tenacious of old laws 

1 and cuſtoms to their great prejudice, whereas a 

q trading nation muſt be ſtill for new changes and 
7 expedients, as different junctures and emergencies 
; ariſe. The ſtate is at preſent very ſenſible of this 

4 decay in their trade, and, as a noble Venetian, 

; who is ſtill a merchant, told me, they will ſpeedily 
find out ſome method to redreſs it; poſſibly by 
making a free. port, for they look with an evil eye 

upon Leghorn, which draws to it moſt of the veſ- 
ſels bound for Italy. They have hitherto been fo · 
negligent in this particular, that many think the 
great Duke's gold has had no ſmall influence in 
their councils. [Db 

Venice has ſeveral particulars, which are not to 
be found in other cities, and is therefore vety enters 
taining to a traveller. It Jooks at a diſtance, like 
a great town half floated by a deluge. There are 
canals every where crofling it, ſo that one may go 
to moſt houſes either by land or water. This is 
a very great convenience to the inhabitants; for 
Gondola with two oars at Venice, is as magnificent 
as a coach and ſix horſes with a large equipage, 
in another country; beſides that it makes all other 
carriages extremely cheap. The ſtreets are gene- 
rally paved with brick or freeſtene, and always 
kept very neat; for there is no carriage, not ſo 
much as a chair, that paſſes through them: There 
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is an innumerable multitude of very handſome 
bridges, all of a ſingle arch, and without any fence 
on either fide, which would be a great inconveni- 
ence to a city Jeſs ſober than Venice. One would 
indeed wonder that drinking is ſo. little in vogue 
among the Venetians, who are in a moiſt air and 
a moderate climate, and have no ſuch diverſions 
as bowling, hunting, walking, riding, and the 
like exerciſes to employ them without doors. But 
as the nobles are not to converſe too much with 
ſtrangers, they are in no danger of learning it; 
and they are generally too diſtruſtful of one another 
for the freedoms that are uſed in ſuch kind of con- 
verſations. There are many noble palaces in Venice. 
Their furniture is not commonly very rich, if we 
except the pictures, which are here in greater plenty 
than in any other place in Europe, from the hands 
of the beſt maſters of the Lombard ſchool; as 
Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and Tintoret. The laſt of 
theſe is in greater eſteem at Venice than in other 
parts of Italy. The rooms are generally hung 
with gilt leather, which they cover on extraordi- 
nary occaſions with Tapeſtry, and hangings of 
greater value. The flooring is a kind of red 
plaiſter made of brick ground to powder, and after- 
wards worked into mortar. It is rubbed with oil, 
and makes a ſmooth, ſhining, and beautiful ſurface. 
Theſe particularities are chiefly owing to the moi- 
ſture of the air, which would have an ill effect on 
other kinds of furniture, as it ſhows itſelf too vi- 
ſibly in many of their fineſt pictures. Though the 
Venetians are extremely jealous of any great fame 
or merit in a living member of their common-_ 
wealth, they never fail of giving a man his due 
praiſes, When they are in no danger of ſuffering 
from his ambition, - For this reaſon, though there 
FE / | | | are 
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_ voyage-writers. When I was at Venice, thex 
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are a great many monuments erected to ſuch as 
have been benefactors to the republic, they are 
generally put up aſter their deaths. Among the 
many ebene that are given to the Doge, Piſauro, 
who had ambaſſador in England, his epitaph, 
ſays, In Anglia Jacobi Regis obitum mird calliditate cela- 
tum mird ſagacitate rimatus priſcam benevolentiam fir- 
mavit. In England, having with wonderful ſaga- 
city diſcovered the- death of King James, which 
vas kept ſecret with wonderful art, he confirmed 
< the ancient friendſhip. The particular palaces, 
churches, and pictures of Venice, are enumerated 
in ſeveral little books that may be bought on the 
place, and have been faithfully tranſcribed, by many 


were putting out very curious ſtamps of the ſeveral 
edifices which are moſt famous for their beauty or 
magnificence., The Arſenal of Venice is an iſland of 
about three miles. round. It contains all the ſtores 


and proviſions for war, that are not actually em- 


ployed. There are docks for their gallies and 
men of war, moſt of them full, as well as work 


houſes for all land and naval. preparations. That 


part of it, where the arms are laid, makes a great 
ſhow, and was indeed very extraordinary. about a 
hundred, years ago; but at 8 a great part of 
its furniture is grown uſeleſs. There ſeem to be 
almoſt as many ſuits of armour as there are guns. 


The ſwords. are old faſhioned and unwieldy in a 
very great number, and the fire - arms fitted with 


thoſe 


locks. of little convenience in compariſon. of 


that are now in uſe. The Venetians pretend they 
could {et out, in caſe. of great neceflity,_. thirty 
men of war, a hundred gallies, and ten galeaſſes, 
though I cannot conceive how they could man a fleet 
of half the number. RY certainly a mighty 
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error in this ſtate to effect ſo many conqueſts on 
the Terra firma, which has only ſerved to raiſe the 
jealouſy of the chriſtian Princes, and about three 
hundred years ago had like to have ended in the 
utter extirpation of the commonwealth; whereas; 
had they applied themſelves, with the ſame polities 
and induſtry, to the increaſe of their ſtrength by 
ſea, they might perhaps have bad all the iſlands of 
the Archipelago in their hands, and, by conſequence, 
the greateſt fleet, and the moſt ſeamen of any other 


— i 


. Nate in Europe. Beſides, that this would have 


given no jealouſy to the Princes their neighbours, 
who would have” enjoyed their own dominions in 
peace, and have been very well contented to have 
ſeen ſo ſtrong a bulwark againſt all the forces and 
invaſions of the Ottoman empire, OO 7 
This republic has been much more powerful 
than it is at preſent, as it is ſtill likelier to ſink than 
increaſe in its dominions. It is not impoſſible but 
the Spaniard may, ſome time or other, demand of 
them Creme, Breſcia, and Bergame, which have 
been torn from the Milaneſe; and in caſe a'war 
ſhould ariſe upon it, and the Venetians loſe a fingle 
battle, they might be beaten off the continent in 
a ſingle ſummer, for their fortifications are very 
inconſiderable. On the other ſide the Venetians are 
in continual apprehenſions from the Turk, Who will 
certainly endeavour at the recovery of the Morea, 
às ſoon as the Ottoman empire has recruited a little 
of its ancient ftrength. They are very ſenſible that 
they had better habe puſhed their conqueſts on the 
'other fide of the Adriatic into Albania; for then 
their tertitories would have lain together, and have 
been nearer the fountain-head to have received ſuc- 
cours on occaſion; but the Venetians are under ar- 
ticles with the Emperor, to reſign into his 1 
373 4 1 | "with 
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whatever they conquer of the Turkiſh dominions; 
thathasbeen formerly diſmembered from the empire. 
And having al very much diflatisfy'd him in 
the Frioul and Dalmatia, they dare not think of 
exaſperating him * Tbe Pope diſputes with 
them their protenſions to the Poleſin, as the Duke 
of Savoy lays an equal claim to the kingdom of 
Cyprus. Tis ſurpriſing to confider with what heats 


theſe two powers have conteſted their title to a 


kingdom that is in'the Hands of the Turk. 


Among all theſe difficulties the republic will 
Rill maintain itſelf, if policy can prevail upon 


force; for it is certain the Venetian ſenate is one of 
the wileſt councils in the world, though at the ſame 
time, if we believe the reports of ſeveral that have 
been well-verſed in their conſtitution, a great part 
of their politics is founded on maxims, which others 
do not think conſiſtent with their honour to put in 
practice. The preſervation of the republic is that 
to which all other confiderations ſubmit. To en- 
courage idleneſs and luxury in the nobilit, to 
cheriſh) ignoranee and'licentioufneſs in the clergy, 
to keep alive à continual faction in the common 
people, to connive at the viciouſneſs and debauchery 
of convents, to breed diſſenſions among the nobles 
of the Terra firma, to treat a brave man with 
ſcorn and infamy, in ſhort to ſtick at nothing for 
the public intereſt, are re u mp as the refined 
parts of the Venetian wiſdom- 

Among all the inſtances of their dates, thee 
is none more admirable than the great ſecreſy that 
reigns in their © public | councils. The ſenate is 


generally as numerous as our houſe of commons, 


if we only reckon the fitting members, and yet 
carries its reſolution ſo privately, that they are 
ſeldoin: known *till they diſcover themſelves in the 
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travel into foreign countries, where; they muſt 
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execution. It is not many years ſince they had 
before them à gteat debate concerning the puniſh- 
ment of one of their admirals, Which laſted a 
month together, and concluded in his condemna- 
tion; yet was there none of his friends, nor of 
thoſe who had engaged warmly in his defence, 
that gave him the leaſt intimation of what was paſſ- 
| ing againſt him, until be was l Fung 1204 
in the hands of juſtice , % 3046 
I he noble Venetians think thenſelves:equal. at 
leaſt to the electors of the empire, and but one 
degree below Kings; for which reaſon they ſeldom 


undergo the mortification of being treated like pri - 
vate gentlemen: Vet it is obſerved;of them, that 


they diſcharge themſelves with a great deal of dex- 


terity in ſuch embaſſies and treaties as are laid on 
them by the republic; for their whole lives are 
employed i in intrigues of ſtate, and they naturally 
give themſelyes airs of Kings and Princes, of which 
the winiſters of other nations are only the repre- 
ſentatives. Monſieur Amelot, reckons in bis time, 
two thouſand five hundred nobles that had voices 
in the great council; but at reſent, Lam told, 
there are not at moſt fifteen e notwith- 
ſtanding the addition of many new families ſince 
that time, It is very ſtrange, that with this ad- 
vantage they are not able to keep up their number, 
conſidering that the nobility ſpreads equally through 
all the brothers, and that fo very few of them are 
deſtroyed by the wars of the republie. Whether 
this may be imputed to the luxury of the Venetians, 
or to the ordinary celibacy of the younger brothers, 
or to the laſt plague which ſwept away many of 
them, I know not. They generally thruſt the 
Females: of t aber into convents, che better 
| to 
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to preſerve their eſtates. This makes the Venetian 


nuns famous for the liberties they allow themſelves. 
They have operas within their own walls, and 


rers, or they are very much miſrepreſented. They 


— 


a viſit. from a ſtranger. There is indeed one of 


the Cotnata's, that not long ago refuſed. to lee any 
under a prince. 


The - great diverſion of the place at that time, as 

well as on all other higb occaſions, is maſking.' 
1 he Venetians, who are naturally grave, love to 

give into the ſollies and entertainments of ſuch 

ſeaſons, when diſguiſed in a falſe perſonage. I hey 
are indeed under a en of finding out diver- 

ſions that may agree with 

and make ſome amends; for the loſs of ſeveral 
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2 adventures; for there is ſomething more intriguing 


e, in tbe amours of Venice, than in thoſe of other 


es countries; and I queſtion not but the ſecret hiſ- 
d, tory of a carnival would make a collection of 
h- very diverting” novels: Operas are another great 


ce entertainment ot this ſeaſon. The poetry of them 
d- is generally as exquiſitely ill, as the muſic is good. 


er, The arguments are often taken from ſome cele- 
2h brated action of the ancient Greeks or Romadls, 
are which ſometimes looks ridiculous enough; for who 


ſqueaking through the mouth of an eunuch, eſpe- 
cially hen they may chooſe a ſubject out of courts 


often go out of their bounds to meet their admi- 


have many of them their lovers, that converſe with | 
them daily at the:grate; and are very free to admit 


The carnival of . is every * talked of. 


e nature of the place, 


pleaſures which may be met with on the continent. 
Theſe diſguiſes give oceaſion to abundance of love- 


— 


can endure tochear one of the rough old Romans, 


where eunuchs are really actors, or repreſent by them 
a of the ſolt Aſiatic monarchs? the * that 
3) 9 I - was 
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was moſt in vogue during my ſtay at Venice, was 
built on the following ſubje&.  Czſar:and Scipio 
are rivals for Cato's daughter. Cæſat's firſt words 
bid his ſoldiers fly, for the enemies are upon them: 
Si leva Ceſare, e dice a Soldatt, A” la fugga, A bo 
feampo. The daughter gives the preference to 
Cæſar, which i is made the occaſion of Cato's death, 
Before he kills himſelt, you ſee him withdrawn into 
his library, where, among his books, I obſerved 
the titles of Plutarch and Taſſo. Alten a mort 
ſoliloquy, he ſtrikes himſelf with the dagger that 
he holds in his hand; but, being interrupted by one 
of his friends, he tabs him for his pains, and by 
the violence of the blow unluckily breaks the dag- 
ger on one af his ribs, ſo that KG is forced to diſ- 
patch himſelf by tearing up bis firſt wound. This 
laſt circumſtance puts me in mind of a contrivance 
in the opera of St. Angelo, that was acted at the ſame 
time. The King of the play endeavours at a rape; 
bu: the Poet being reſolved to ſave his heroine's 
| honour, has ſo ordered it, that the King always 
acts with a great caſe - knife ſtuck in his girdle, 
which the lady ſnatches from him in the struggle, 
and ſo defends herſelf. 
The Italian Poets, befides the celebrated ſ mooth-' 
_ neſs of their tongue, have a particular e 1 


above the writers of other nations, in the diffe- 


rence of their poetical and proſe language. There 
are indeed ſets of phraſes that in all countries are 
peculiar to the Poets; but among the Italians there 
are not only ſentences, but a multitude of iparticu- 
Jar words, that never enter into common diſcourſe. 
They have ſuch a different turn and poliſhing for 
Ee uſe, that they drop ſeveral of their letters, 
and appear in another form, when they come to be 
N ha in verſe, 9 or this er the talian opera 
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ſeldom ſinks into à poorneſs of language, but, 
amidſt all the meanneſs and familiaricy of the 


thoughts has ſomething: beautiful and ſonorous in 
the expreſſion. Without this natural advantage of 


the tongue, their preſent poetry would appear 
wretchedly low and vulgar, notwithſtanding the 
many ſtrained allegories that are ſo much in uſe 
among the writers of this nation. The Engliſh and 
French, who always uſe the ſame words in verſe 
as in ordinary converſation, are forced to raiſe their 
language with metaphors and figures, or, by the 
pompouſneſs of the whole phraſe, to wear off any 
littleneſs that appears in the particular parts that 
compoſe it. This makes our blank verſe, where 
thete is no rhyme to ſupport the expreſſion, ex- 
tremely difficult to ſuch as are not maſters in the 
tongue, eſpecially when they write on low ſub- 
jets; and it is probably for this reaſon that Milton 
has made uſe of ſuch frequent tranſpoſitions, la- 
tiniſms, antiquated words and phraſes, that he 


might the bettet deviate from vulgar: nad ordinary 8 
expreſſions. aner Tr.“ 


The comedies matt * at Venice, or TRE in 


| any other - part Italy, are very indifferent, and 
more lewd thanMhoſe of other countries. Their Poets 
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have no notion of genteel comedy, and fall into the 
moſt ſilthy double meanings imaginable when they ' _ 


have a.mind to make their audience merry. There 


is no patt generally ſo wretched as that of the fine 5 


gentleman, eſpẽcially when he conyerſes withthis 
miſtreſs; for then the whole dialogue is an inſipid 
mixture of pedantry and romance. But it is no 


wonder that the Poets of ſo jealous and reſerved FR 


nation fail in ſuch converſations on the ſtage, as 


they have no patterns of in nature. There are four | | 
— characters which enter into every piece 


— 


D 4 F that 
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bably derived this cuſtom, of ſhe 
Characters in maſks, from the Greek and Roman 
theatre. The old Vatican Terence has, at the head 


— 
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that comes on the auge; 


comprehends the whole extent of a pedant, that, 

with a deep voice, and a magiſterial air, breaks in 
upon converſation, and drives down all before him: 
Every thing he ſays is backed with quotations out 
of. Galen, Hippocrates, Plato, Virgil, or any other 
author that riſes uppermoſt, and all anſwers from his 


man, who is ſenſible of the folly: of the part, can 
hardly forbear being pleaſed with it. Pantalone is 
25 generally an old eully, and Coviello a ſharper. 


bo | lonia, which would never have taken, had they not 
found a place in it for theſe buffoons. All four of 
them appear in maſks that are made like the old 


hs 8 


the Doctor, l 
Pantalone, and Coviello. The Doctor's character 


companions are looked upon as impertinencies or 
interruptions. Harlequin's part is made up of blun- 
ders and abſurdities: He is to miſtake one name 
for another, to forget his errands, to ſtumble over 
Queens, and to run his head againſt every poſt that 
ſtands in his way. This is all attended with ſome- 
thing ſo Net the voice and geſtures, that a 


I have ſeen a tranſlation of the Cid acted at Bo- 


Roman Perſonæ, as I ſhall have bccaſion to obſerve 
in another place. The French * glinns have pro- 
g ſome of their 


of every ſcene, the figures of all the perſons that 
ate concerned in it, with the particular diſguiſes i in 
which they acted; and I remember to have ſeen in 
the Villa Mattheio an antique ſtatue maſked, which 
| wasperhap deſigned for Gnatho in the eunuch; z for 
it agrees exactly with the figure he makes in the 
Vatican manuſcript. One would wonder indeed how 
ſo polite a people as the ancient Romans and Atheni- 
ea not loox on theſe © borrowed faces as: ou. | 
+331 WL: "7 *:4 hy tural, 
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tural. en de * very well mat a cyclops, 
or a ſatyr that can have no reſemblance in human 
features; but for a flatterer, a miſer, or the like 
characters, which abound in our own ſpecies, no- 
thing is more ridiculous than to repreſent their looks 
by a painted vizard. In. perſons of this nature the 
turns and motions of the face ate often as agreea- 
ble as any part of the action. Could we ſuppoſe 
that a maſk repreſented never ſo naturally the gene- 
ral humour of a character, it can never ſuit with 
the variety of paſſions that are incident to every 
ſingle perſon in the whole courſe of a play. The 
grimace may be proper on ſome occaſions, but is 
too ſteady to agree with all. The rabble indeed are 
generally pleaſed at che fieſt entry of a diſguiſe; but 
the jeſt grows cold even with them too when it 
comes on the ſtage in a ſecond ſeene. 
Since am on this ſubject, I cannot forbear 
mentioning a cuſtom at Venice, which they tell me 
is particular to the common people of this country, 
of finging ſtanzas out of Taſſo. They are ſet to a 
pretty ſolemn tune, and when one begins in any 
part of the Poet, it is odds but he will be anſwered: 
by ſome body elſe that overhears him: So that ſome- 
times you-have ten or a dozen in the neighbourhood | 
of one another, taking verſe after verſe, and run - 
ning on with the n Ar as their memories will 
carry them. 
On Holy Thurſday, among the fevers? ſhows that 
are yearly exhibited, I ſaw one that is odd enough, 
and particulat to the Venetians. There is a ſet of 
artiſans, who, by the help; of ſeveral · poles, Which 
they lay acroſs each others ſhoulders, build tem- 
felves up into a kind of pyramid; ſo that you ſee a 
pile of men in the air of four or five rows riſing 
one above another. The weight is ſo equally diſtri- 
. D 5 duted, | 


ticulat on this, becauſe it explains the following 
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buted, that every man is very well able to bear his 
| part of it, the ſtories, if I may ſo call them, grow- 
ing leſs and leſs as they advatice higher and higher. 
A little boy repreſents the point of the pyramid, 
who, after a ſhort ſpace, leaps off, with a great deal 
of dexterity, into the arms of one that catches him 
at the bottom. In the ſame manner the whole 
building falls to pieces. I have been the more par- 


verſes of Claudian, which ſhow that the eee 
are not the inventors of this n 3 


| j 


Corporague edificant, celeri creſcentia nexu, 
Quorum compoſitam. puer augmentatus in arcem 
Egmicat, et vinctus 1 vel cruribus Barren. 5 
Pendula why: 24h ve/ligia 28 7 


„On ae de Pr. & Old. Cont 


A pil's hy men; oily ve leaps ae 
And build the breathing fabric to the ſkies; „ 
A ſprightly youth above the topmòôſt roß ; IC 
reh the 1 55 gun, and crowns the how. 4 


Thos mY we meet withthe v eneth in the odd Poets, 
the city of Venice is too modern to find a place 
among them. Sannazarius's epigram is too well 
known to be inſerted. The ſame Poet has cele- 
wann this _ in two other ne of his ee ä 


* 


Oli, V. __ mi pale proferat 7 
rag 2 magni quæ fimul orbis habet ? 
'Satv Htalim Regina,” altæ pulcherrima Rome 
* ZEmula, que terris, quiæ dominaris aui: 
2 u tihi del Reges tives fucis, O Decus, O Luz 
r 2 you oy turba ſums, ' i 


VE N 1. © E. 29 71 
Pr e Borbories able non imperat, et 8. * 1 4 g 
Exoriens noftro vlarins orbe nitet / Lib. ji, El eg: . 


Venetia ſtands with endleſs beauties crowned, — 
And as a world within herſelf is found. ce 
Hail Queen of Italy ! for years to come 
The mighty rival of immortal Rome! 

Nations and ſeas are in thy ſtates enroll'd, _ 
And Kings among thy cit/zens are told, 
Auſonia's brighteſt ornament ! by thee 
— ſits a ſov'reign, unenſlav'd and free; 

By thee, the rude barbarian chas'd away, Þ * 


The: riſing ſun chears with a purer ray A 
Our weſtern world, and doubly gilds the dap 


N * Tu Jemper eris, que ſeptem amplecleris arces, 
N . IA mw re Moth agi. r 
Lib. ü. Eleg: 1 1. 


7 hou too walt fall by time of ass tos, PF 
Whoſe circling walls the fev'n fam'd hills incloſe; 
And thou, — rival tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
* from amidſt the waves, with equal glory * 
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* Venice 1 tbl a Nark: Veto mefy and. in 
my way thither ſaw ſeveral mouths of the 

Po, er which, i it | empties itſelf j into the Adriatic. 
| 1 0 + 

Fel — Dug non alius per Skgaia * * 
* mare geen, violentis, influit mise. 
e unn en Virg- — 372. 


which is true, if underſtood only of the rivers of 


Jtaly, 
Lucan's deſcription of the Po would have been 


very dane, had he un when to have given 
over. . 


* 


Ducque magis nullum teils ſe ſoluit in amnem 
Eridanus, We. euolvit in æguora fylvas, 
H. eſperiamque exbaurit aquis : hunc fabula primum 
Populea fluvium ripas mmbraſſe corona; _ 
Cumque diem pronum tranſverſo limite ducens 
Succeudit Plaus Wan bn boris; 


Curgitibus 
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Gure thus 1 7 ts, Perf tellure periufta, A i solte 
Elan N ants Phæbeis h wide, i414 : 
; 1 | þ. a vY-: Pf IE 9 
An ee en It Lib ones On 40 5 p 


The po, ns; ruſhing with uncommon a 13 
O'er-ſets whole woods in its tumultuous courſe, 


And, riſing from Heſperia's watry veins 
TY exhauſted land of all its moiſture drains. 3 
The Po, as ſings the fable, firſt convey d bs) 


Its wand'ring current through a poplar ee. 1 ¹ 
For when young Phaeton miſtook his way,.: .  » 
Loſt and confounded in the blaze of dar, 
This river, with ſurviving ſtreams ſupply d, W 
When all the reſt of the whole earth were _— 
And nature's ſelf lay ready to expire, 

Quench'd the dire flame that ſet the world on fire. 


The Poet's reflexioris FT 1 — K 85 Pia WI | 
[423 anden 253 by 4 \ 

No min bi Nile, $ um or plan jus TORR 8 

Egypti Libycas Nilus et arena. 1 


Non minor hir Iro, niſi quod dum e, 

I/ter, caſurot in-quelibet æguora funtes L. 

_— * 1 crit nan — ee N 
Wen u N redes ie. . ad 
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| But that — oathers i in his tedious courſe - 
Ten thouſand ſtreams, and, ſwelling as he = | 
In fern feas the ay of rivers throws. 


That is, Fr Scali iger, the Erjdanus dt ja : 
ger than the Nile — Danube, if the Nile and 4 
nube were not digger than the Eridanus. Wha 

7 Makes 
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makes the Poet's remark the more improper, the 
very reaſon why. the Danube is greater, than. the 
Po, as he aſſigns it, is that which really makes the 
Po as great as it is; for before its fall into the 
gulf, it receives into its channel the moſt conſi- 
derable rivers of Piedmonts Milan, and the reſt of 
Lombard 
N rom wr} to Amada the tide 3 in very 
ſenſibly at its ſtated periods, but riſes more or leſs 
in proportion as it advances nearer the head of the 
=_ Lucan has run out of his way to deſoribe the 
Phænomenon, which is indeed very extraordinaty to 
thoſe who lie out of the neighbourhood of the great 
ocean, and, according to his uſual: cuſtom, lets his 
| poem ſtand ſtill that he _ give 0 to his own | 
| | reflections. - ye 3411 39] 1802 SIR <8 


udque jacet littus Aale a ieren 
Vendicat alternis vicibus, cum funditur i ingen 
Oceanus, del cùm refugis ſe fluttibus _ de nd 
Ventus ab extremo pelagus ſic aue vate: 
Dieſtituaique ferens: an ſidere mata 5 
 Tethyos unda vagæ Lunaribus æſuet boris: | 
Flammiger an Titan, ut alentes hauriat 
Erigat Octanum,  flutiuſque ad ſidera — 8 0 
uertte quos agitat mundi labor: at mihi ſemper : 

15 rp. 1 41. oo. cat, ny * 8 


15. i. v. 409. 
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w aſh'd with fuceefive hey the - doubtful rand 
By turns is ocean, and by turns is land! 
| Whether the winds in diſtant regions blow, 
| Moving the world of waters to and fro; 
»Or waining moons their ſettled periods den 
To ſwell the billows, and ferment the deep; M 
| = 
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Or the tir'd ſun, this vigour to "ſupply vet vt? 

Raiſes the floating mountains to the 

And ſlakes his thirſt within the mighty bee, 8 CG1H 

Do you who ſtudy nature's works decide: 

Whilſt I the dark myſterious cauſe admire, i! © 

Nor, into what the gods conceal, preſunpruouſl 
inquire, 


- 


At Ferrara I met t nothing extraordinary. The 
town is very large, but extremely thin of people. 


It has a citadel, and ſomething like a forti 


running round it, but ſo large that it requires more 
ſoldiers to defend it, than the pope has in his whole 


dominions. The ſtreets are as beautiful as any 1 


have ſeen, in their length, breadth and regularity, 
The Benedictines have the fineſt convent of the 


place. They ſhowed us in the church Arioſto's mo- 


nument: His epitaph ſays, he was Nobilitate Ge- 
neris atque Aninu clarus, in rebus publics adminiſtrandis, | 
in regendis populis, in graviſſimis & ſummis Pontificis 
legationibus prudentid, conſilio, eloquentid praſiantiſſi- 


mus. i. e. Noble both in birth and mind, and moſt 
conſpicuous for prudence, counſel, and cloquence,: 
in adminiſtring the affairs of the public, and dif- 
. arging the moſt important ie from the 
ope. af 

i came down a dranctrefibe. Po, afar AS dads. 
within ten miles of Ravenna. All this ſpace lies 
miſerably uncultivated until you come near Raven- 
na, where the ſoil is made extremely fruitful, and 


ſhows what much of the reſt might be, were "there | 


hands enough to manage it to the beſt vantage. It 
is now on both ſides the road very marſhy, and gene- 
rally overgrown with ruſhes, which made me fancy 


it was once floated by the Tea, that lies within four 
miles of 1 it, Nox could: Lin che leaſt * it * 


Wt: 
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And. che deſription that Silius tics b. 
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I ſaw Ravenna, that is now almoſt at the ſame di 

tance from the Adriatic, though it Are eh 

moſt famous of all the Roman ports. 

X e —.— e at its ancient ftuation from 
ar SCE CLONE YL 1428 51.973) 
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Ryvenna' frogs in better muſe croak.. 
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| be, er ſuokes the eee ee ride. 
*- Accordingly. the old vograthees en it; as 


Lituated, among marſhes and ſhallows.. The place, 


which is ſhown for the haven, is on à level with 


the town, and has probably been ſtopped up by. the 


great heaps of dirt that the ſea has thrown into it; 
for all the ſoil on that lide of Ravenna has been left 


there inſenſibly by the ſea's diſcharging itſelf upon 


it fort ſo many ages. The ground muſt. have been 


formerly much lower, for otherwiſe the town would 


_ have lain under water. The remains of the Pha- 
ros, that ſtand about three miles ſrom the ſea, and 
two from the town, have their foundations covered 


with earth for ſome yards, as they told me, which. 


notwithſtanding are upon a level with the fields that 
lie about them, though it is probable. they took the 


advantage of ariſing. ground to ſet it upon. It was 


A ſquare tower * daa aus in mt. 
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as appears by that part of it which yet remains en- 
tire; ſo that its height muſt have been very conſi- 
derable to have preſerved a proportion. It is made 
in the form of the Venetian Campanello, and is pro- 
bably the high tower nme e Lib. 36. 
— n tw #7 10615 Dnomw if iti 
On the ſide of the town whieee mer ſen dd ſup- 
poſed to have laid formerly, there is now a little 
church called the Rotonda. At the entrance of 
it are two ſtones, the one with an inſcription in 
Gothic characters, that has nothing in it remark- 
|. | able; the other is a ſquare piece of marble, that by 
the inſcription appears ancient, and by the orna- 
ments about it ſhows it ſelf to have been a little 
pagan monument of two perſons who were ſhip- 
wrecked, perhaps i in the place where now their mo- 
nument ſtands: The firſt line and a half, that tells 
their names and families in e is not legible; 


q the'relt mil thaws# 1123; 1647 597 af 21s ethane * 

4 Nansen 2177 AVE no obern 

——Ranie de has produit alm norte 3 

: _ © Libertatis opus cuntulit una die. 

4 Nau CO eee eee er 4 

n Et duplices en ene N to | 
27 ie 3 11939 PV 1 | 

q Both with the facie del pa maſter bleſ'd, | 

. On the ſame day their liberty poſſeſs d: | 

4 A ſhipwreck flew: whom it Had join d — rl. 

q * Lebt dne common friends. their . to 

h Rive anc3py 0 2447 137 jen * rale $v 1&7 

4 | | There is * in 9 third eth that we. loſe 


f by not knowing the eireumſtances of theit ſto- 
ry. It was the Naufraga -mors which deſttoyed 
' thee, a as it had formerly united them; What this 

3 | bs union 
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union was is expreſſed in the preceding verſe, by 


their both having been made free · men on the ſame 
day, If therefore we ſuppoſe they had been for- 


merly ſhipwrecked with their maſter, and that 
he made them free at the ſame time, the Epi- 


gram is unriddled. Nor is this interpretation per- 
haps ſo forced as it may ſeem at firſt ſight, ſince 
it was the cuſtom of, the maſtèrs, a little before 


their death, to give their ſtaves their freedom, if 


they had deſerved it at their hands; and it is na- 
tural enough to ſuppoſe one, involved in a com- 
mon ſhipwreck, would give ſuch of his flaves their 


liberty, as ſbould have the good luck to ſave 


themſelves. The chancel of this church is vaulted 
with a»fingle ſtone of four ſoqt in thickneſs, and 
a hundred and fourteen in circumference. , There 


ſtood; on the outſide of this little cupola, à great 


tomb of Porphyry, and the ſtatues of the twelve 


apoſtles; but in the war that Louis the twelfth - 


made on Italy, the tomb was broken in pieces by 
a cannon ball. It was, perhaps, the ſame blow 


that made the flaw. in the cupola, though the in- 
habitants ſay it was cracked by thunder, that de- 


ſtroyed a ſon of one of their Gothie Princes, who 


had taken ſhelter under it, as having been foretold 


what kind of death he was to die. I aſked an 


abbot, that was in che church, what was the | 
name of this Goth. Prince; whoy after a little re- 
collection, anſwered me, that he could not tell pre- 


ciſely, but that he thought it was one Julius Cæſar. 
There is a convent of Theatins, where they ſhow 
a littie window in "the! church, through which 
the Holy Ghoſt is ſaid to have entered in the ſnape 
of a dove, and to have ſettled on one of thè can- 
didates for the biſhoprick. The dove is repre- 
101 ” 1 A ſented, 
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ſented in the window, and in ſeveral places of the 
church, and is in great reputation all over Italy. 

I ſhould not indeed think it impoſſible for a pigeon 
to fly in accidentally through the roof, where 
they ſtill keep the hole open, and by its fluttering 
over ſuch a particular foe to give ſo ſuperſtitious 
an aſſembly an occaſion of favouring a competi- 
tor, eſpecially if he had many friends among the 
electors that would make a politic uſe of ſuch an 
accident: But they pretend the miracle has hap- 
pened more than once. Among the pictures of ſeve- 
ral famous men of their order, there is one with 
this inſcription, P. D. > Thomas Gouluvellus Ep. 
Aſii Tridie -conſilio contra Hareticos, & in Anglia 
contra Eliſabet. Fidei Confeſſor-confpicuns,” The fta- 
tue of Alexander the ſeventh ſtands in the large 
ſquare of the town; it is caſt in braſs, and has 
the poſture that is always given the figure of a 
Pope; an arm extended, and bleffing the people. 
In another ſquare on à high pillar is ſet the ſta- 
tue of the bleſſed Virgin, arrayed like a Queen, 
with a ſcepter in her hand, and a crown upon 
her head, for _ delivered the town from a 
raging peſtilence. The cuſtom of crowning the 
Holy Virgin is ſo much in vogue among the Italians, 
that one often ſees in their churches a little tinſel 
crown, or perhaps a circle of ſtars glued to the 
canvas over the head of the figure, which ſome- 
times ſpoils a good picture. In the convent of Be- 
nedictines, I ſaw three huge cheſts of marble, with: 
no inſeription on them that I could find, though they 
are ſaid to contain the aſhes of Valentinian, Hono?- 
rius, and his ſiſter Placidia. From Ravenna I g 
came to Rimini, having paſſed the Rubicon by the 
way. This river is not ſo very. contemptible as it 
187 | | | 18 
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is generally repreſented, and was much increaſed 
by the melting of the ſnows when en en 
eee n. 21th 
4 Vente | W . 0 
Fonts cadit medien parviſque n. r 
Puniceus Rubicon, cum fervida eee W 
- Derquei imas ſerpit valles, & Gallica certus 
Limes ab Auſoniis diſterminat ar ua cclonis 
Tunc vires præbebat byems, atgus durerut nit folk 
Tertia jam gravido pluvialis Cynthia. cornu,. : | 
Ei madidis Euri e e Apes. Lib. i. v. 21 3 
| $4123 i3.5- fron 3h : £40 » 
While, ſummer laſts, the ſtreams of deen 7 
F. rom their ſpent ſourcè in a ſmall current tun 4 
Hid in the winding vales they gently __ NN 
And Italy from neighb' ring Jaul divide 
Bp now, with winter ſtorms increas d, n 
3 watry moons produc'd, and Alpine ſnows, 
hat — — on the hoary mountains lay, 
33 in warm raden ne ene Way. E 
9 * N 2 I is del. ko 2 
3 tiver is now « called Piſarellow.. 9493) is. ivr 
imini has nothing modern to boaſt, a Its an- 
tiquities are as follow: A marble bridge of five 
arches, built by Auguſtus and Tiberius, for the in- 
ſeription is ſtill n though not rightly tran- 
ſcribed by Gruter. A triumphal arch raiſed by 
Auguſtus, which makes a noble gate to the town, 
wegen, part of it is ruined. The ruins of an am- 
ütheatre. The Suggeſtum, on which it is ſaid that 
ilius Cæſar harrangued his army after having paſſed 
the Rubicon. I muſt confeſs I can by no means look 
laſt as authentic: It is built of hewn 
2 like. the, pedeſtal; of a pillar, but ſomething 
eee * deju broad FRO R 
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for one man to ſtand upon it. On the contrary, the | 
ancient Suggeſtums, as I have often obſerved on 
medals, as well as on Conſtantine's arch, were made 
of wood like a little kind of ſtage ; for the heads 
of the nails are ſometimes repreſented, that are ſup- 

poſed to have'faſtened the boards together. We of- 
#9 ſee on them the Emperor, and two or three ge- 
neral officers, fometimes ſitting, and ſometimes 

ſtanding, as they made * 75 "diſtributed a 
congiary to the foldiers or people. hey were pro- 
bably always in readineſs, and carried among the 
baggage of the army, whereas this at Rimini muſt 
have been built on the place, e ſome 
time before it could be N + it - 
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If the obſervation I have here made is juſt, it 
may ſerve as a confirmation to the learned Fa- 


bretti's conjecture on Trajan's pillar; who ſup- 
poſes, I think, with a great deal of reaſon, that 


the camps, intrenchments, and other works of 


UP 4 | | the 
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the OR hich are cut out as N 
been made of brick or hewn ſtone, were in reali 
only of earth, turf, or the like materials; for there 

are on the pillarſome of theſe duggeſtums, which are 
figured like thoſe on medals, with only this diffe- 
rence, that = feem, built with brick or free ſtone. 
At twelve miſes diftance from Rimini ſtands be | 
little republic of St. Marino, which I could not 
forbear viſiting, though it lies out of the common 
tour of travellers, and has exceſſively bad ways to 

it. I ſhall here give a particular account of it, be- 
cauſe I know of no body elſe that has done it. 
One may, at leaſt, have the pleaſure of feeing in 
it ſomething” more ſingular than can be found in 

reat governments, and form from it an idea of 

Yen in its firſt beginnings, when it had only a 
few heaps of earth for its dominions, or of Rome 
itſelf, when it had as yet covered A one nn. 
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r. 5 wy republic of St. e Rand 
on the top of a very high and eraggy moun- 
tain. It is generally hi among the 9 | 
lay under — when J ſaw it, though it was 
clear and warm weather in all the country 
about it. There is not a ſpring or fountain, that [ 
could hear of in the whole dominions, but they are 
always well provided with huge ciſterns and reſer- 
voirs of rain and ſnow-water. The wine that 
grows on the ſides of their mountain is extraordinary 
good, and I think muckibetter than any I met with 
on the cold fide of the Appennines. This puts me in 
mind of their cellars, which have moſt of them a na- 
tural advantage that renders them extremely cool 
in the hotteſt ſeaſons; for they have generally in the 
ſides of them deep holes that run into the hollows 
of the hill, from whence there conſtantly iſſues a 
breathing kind of vapour, ſo very chilling in the 
| ſurmer-time, that a a man can ſcarce ſuffer is hand 
in We * * it. | | 2 
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This mountain, and a few neighbouring hillocks 
that lie ſcattered; about the bottom of it, is the whole 
circuit of theſe dominions. They have, what they 
call, three caſtles, three convents, and five churches, 
and reckon about five thouſand fouls in their com- 
munity; Fhe inhabitants, as well as the hiſtorians, 
who mention this little republic, give the following 
account of its original. St. Marino was its foun- 
der, a Dalmatian by birth, and by trade a maſon. 
He was employed above thitteeen hundred years ago 
in the reparation of Rimini. and, after he had fi- 


niſhed his work, retired to this ſolitary mountain, 


as finding it very proper for the life of a hermit 
which he led in the greateſt rigours and auſterities 
of religion. He had not been long here before he 
wrought a reputed miracle, which, joined with his 
extraordinary ſanctity, gained him ſo great an 
eſteem, that the Princeſs of the country made him 
a preſent of the mountain to diſpoſe of it at his own 
diſcretion. | His reputation quickly peopled it, and 
gave riſe to the | republic which calls itſelf after 
his name. So that the commonwealth of Marino 
may boaſt at leaſt of a nobler original than that of 
Rome, the one having been at firſt an Aſylum for 
robbers and murderers, and the other a reſort of 
perſons eminent for their piety and devotion. The 
beſt of their churches is dedicated to the faint, and 
holds his aſhes. His ſtatue ſtands over the high altar, 
with the figure of a mountain in its hands, crowned 
with three caſtles, which is likewiſe the arms pf 
the commonwealth. They attribute to his prot&- 
tion the long duration of their ftate, and louk on him 
as the. greateſt ſaint next the bleſſed virgin. I ſaw 
in their ſtatute-book a law againſt ſuch as ſpeak difre- 
ſpectfully of him, who are to be puniſhed in the fame - 
manner as theſe who are convicted of blaſphemy. 
e a This 
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Prince, and in a war in which 
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6 M REPUBLIC | 
- This petty. republic has now laſted thirteen n- 


dxed years, while all the other ſtates of Italy have 


ſeveral times changed their maſters and forms of 
government. Their whole hiſtory is compriſed i in 
two purchaſes, which they made of a neighbouring 
tabs 

Pope. againſt a Lord of Rimini. In the year 1100 
they — ght a caſtle in the neighbourhood, as they 
did another in the year 1170. The'papers of the 
conditions are preſerved in thelr archieves, where 
it is very remarkable that the name of the agent ſot 
ihe commonwealth, of the ſeller, of the notaty, 
and the witneſſes, are the ſame in both the inſtru - 


ments, though drawn up at ſeventy years diſtance 


from each other. Nor can it be any miſtake in the 
date, becauſe the Popes and Emperors names, with 
the year of their reſpective reigns, are both punctu- 


ally ſet down. About two hundred and ninety years 


after this, they aſſiſted Pope Pius the ſecond againſt 
one of the Malateſta's, who was then Lord of Ri- 
mini; and when they had helped to conquer him, 
received from the Pope, as a reward for their aſſiſ- 
tance, four little caſtles. This they repreſent as 
the flouriſhing time of the commonwealth, when 


_ their domintons reached half way up à neighbouring 
| hill; but at preſent they are reduced to their old 


extent. They would probably ſell their liberty as 


dear as they could to any that attacked them; for 


there is but one road by which to climb up to them, 
and they have a very ſevere law againſt any of their 
own body that enters the town by another path, 


leſt any new one ſhould be worn on the ſides of their 
mountain. All that are capable of bearing arms 


are Exerciſed, and ready at a moment's call. | 
The ſovereign power of the republic was lodged 
M in what OP * thee _ g0,agreatcoun- 
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ei in Which every houſe had its repreſentative. 
But becauſe they found too much confuſion in ſuch 

A multitude of ffateſmen, the devolved their whole 
authority into the hands of the council of fixty. 
Tue Arengo However is fil called together in caſes 
of extraordinary importance; and if, after due ſum- 
mons, any member abſents himſelf, he is to be fined 
to the value of about a penny Engliſh, Which ie 
a he fhall pay, Sine algud diminutione aut 
gruiſd. i. r. ee ee e favour. In 


* 


the ordinary coutſe of Yovernment, the council of 

ſixty (which, notwithffanding the name, conſiſts 

but of forty perſons) has in its hands the adminiſtra- 

tion of affairs, and is made up half out of the noblo .4 
families, and half out of the Plebeian. They de- | 
cide all by. baloting, are not admitted until five and 
twenty years old, and chooſe the officers of the 
eee e eee 

IT hus far they agree with the great council of 
Venice; but their power is much more extended; 


for no ſentence can ſtand that is not confirmed by 
two thirds of this council. Beſides, that no ſon | 
6 can be admitted into it during the life of his father, 
1 not two be in _it of the ſame family, nor any enter 


but by sleckion“ The chief officers of the com- 
mon wealth are the two Capitaness, who have ſuch a 


10 power às the old Roman conſuls had, but are choſen *_ 
ah ; every {ix months. I talked with ſome that had been : 

mY Capitanevs fix or ſeven times, though the office is 

h. never to be. continued to the ſame perſons tice | 

Rb ASA ni 
8 who Judges in all civil and criminal matters. But 

. becauſe the many alliances, friendſhips, and inter- 

10 dls bs as well as the perſonal feuds and ani- 


= that happen 5 ſmall a people, might 
bſtru& the courſe of juſtice, if one of their own 
pe 1 3a 68 | | E 2 | ; number 
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number had the diſtribution of it, they have always 
a foreigner for this employ, whom they chooſe for 
three years, and maintain out of the public ſtock. 
He muſt be a doctor of law, and a man of known 


r and acts ſomething like the recorder of 
ndon under the lord mayor. The commonwealth 


integrity. He is 82 in commiſſion with the Ca- 


of Genoa was forced to make uſe of a foreign judge 


for many years, whilſt their republic was torn into 
the diviſions of Guelphs and Gibelines. The fourth 


man in the ſlate is the phyſician, who muſt likewiſe 


be a ſtranger, and is maintained by a public ſalary. 
He is obliged to keep a horſe, to viſit the ſick, and 
to inſpect all drugs that are imported. He muſt be 


at leaſt thirty five years old, a doctor of the faculty, 


and eminent for his religion and honeſty; that his 
raſhneſs or ignorance may not unpeople the com- 
monwealth. And that they may not ſuffer long un- 


der any bad choice, he is elected only for three 
years. The preſent phyſician is a very underſtand- 


ing man, and well read in our countrymen, Harvey, 
Wills, Sydenham, &c. He has been continued for 


ſome time among them, and they ſay the common- 
wealth thrives under his hands. Another perſon, 
who makes no ordinaty figure in the republic, is 


the ſchool- maſter, ' I ſcarce met with any in " 


plat that had not ſome tinCture of learning. 
had the peruſal of a Latin book in Folio, intitled, 
Statuta Tiflrifſme Reipublice Sancti Marini, printed 


at Rimini by order of the commonwealth,- The 
Chapter on the public miniſters ſays, that when an 


— 
- 


ambaſſador is diſpatched ſrom the republic to any 
foreign ſtate, he ſhall be allowed, out of thetreaſury, 
to the value of a ſhilling a day. The people are 
eſteemed very honeſt and tigorous in the execution of 


-  Jullice, and ſeem to live more happy and contented 


among | 


* 3. 
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among their rocks and ſnow , than others of the 
Italians do in the pleaſanteſt valleys of the world. 

Nothing indeed can be a greater inſtance of the na- 
tural: love that mankind has for liberty, and of 
their averſion to arbitrary government, than ſuch 
a ſavage mountain covered with people, and the 
Campania of Rome, which lies in the ſame coun- 


try; almoſt deftirits of inen, 
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RO M Riminii40 | Loretto the towns 151 note are 
Peſaro, Fano, Senigallia, and Ancona. Fano 
received its name from the fane or temple of for- 
tune that ſtood in it. One may ſtill ſee the tti- 
umphal arch erected there to Auguſtus: It is indeed 
very much defaced by time; but the plan of it, as 
it ſtood intire with all its inferiptions, is neatly cut 
upon the wall of a neighbouring building. In each 
of theſe towns is a beautiful marble fountain, 
where the water runs continually through ſeveral 
little ſpouts, which Jooks very refreſhing in theſe 
| hot countries, and gives a great coolneſs to the 
air about them. That of Peſaro is handſomly de- 
ſigned. Ancona is much the moſt conſiderable of 
theſe towns. It ſtands on a promontory, and looks 
more beautiful at a diſtance than when you are in it. 
The port was made by Trajan, for which be has a 
triumphal arch —— to bim by the ſea - ſide. 
Fhe marble of this arch looks very white and freſh, 
as being expoſed to the winds and ſalt ſea-vapours, 
that by continually fretting it preſerves itſelf from 


that 
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Peſaro, Fano, .Senigallia, Sc. 91 
that mouldy colour, which others of the ſame ma- 
terials have contracted. Though the Italians and 
voyage-writers call thefe of Rimini, Fano, and An- 
cona, triumphal arches, there was probably ſome 
diſtinction made among the Romans between ſuch 
honorary afches erected to Emperors, and thoſe that 
were raiſed to them on account of à victory, which 
are properly triumpbabarches.. This at Ancona 
was an inftance of gratitude to Trajan för the port 
he had made there, as the two others I have men- 
tioned were probably for ſome reaſon ofthe ſame na- 

ture. One may however obſerve the wiſdom of the 
ancient Romans, who, toencourage their Emperors 
in their inclinatiom of doing good to their country, 
gave the ſame honours to the great actions of peace, 
which turned to the advantage of the public, as to 
thoſe of war. This is, very remarkable in the 
medals that were famped on the fame occaſions. 
Irememberſts have ſeen one of Gaba s, with a tri- 
umphal arch on the reverſe, that was made by the 
ſenate's arder for his having remitted a tax, 
R. AXA ITIL. REMISSH: $8. . The medal, 
which was made for Trajan, in remembrance of his 
beneficence to Ancona, is very common. The re- 
verſe has on ite port with a chain running acroſs 
it, and betwixt them both a boat, with this inſcrip- 
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another occaſion; but Bellorio, in his additions to 
Angeloni, has ſufficiently refuted all he ſays on that 
ſubject. 1 3 = 
At Loretto I inquired for the Engliſh jeſuits 
lodgings, and on the ſtair- caſe that leads to them 


1 faw ſeveral pictures of ſuch as had been exe- 


cuted 


12 1 > 84 
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cuted in England, as the two Garnets, Old- Corn, 
and others. to the number of thirty. Whatever 
were their crimes, the inſcription ſays they ſuffered 
for their religion, and ſome of them are repreſented 


lying under, ſuch tortures as are not in uſe amon 


us. The martyrs of 1679 ate ſet by themſelves, 
with a knife ſtuck in the boſom of each figure, to 
ſignify that they were quartered. | | 


: G . - - - 


The, riches.in, the holy houſe and treaſury are 


, : 


ſurpriſingly gr eat, and as. much ſurpaſſed my expec- 


tation as other ſights have generally fallen ſhort of 
it. Silyer can ſcatee find an admiſſion, and gold it- 
ſelf looks but poorly POOL ſuch an incredible num- 
ber of precious it here will be, in a few- 
ages more, the jewels of the greateſt value in Eu- 
rope, if the devotion of its Princes continues in its 
preſent fervour. The laſt offering was made by 
the Queen Dowager of Poland, and caſt her 18000 
crowns. Some have wondered that the Turk never 
attacks this, treaſury, ſince it lies ſo. near the ſea- 
ſhore, and is ſo. weakly guarded... But beſides that 
he has attempted it formerly with no ſucceſs, it is 


certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye over 


his motions at preſent, and would never ſuffer him 
to enter the Adriatic,. It would indeed be an eaſy 
thing for a chriſtian Prince to ſurpriſe it, who has 
ſhips ſtill paſſing to and fro without ſuſpicion, eſpe- 
cially if he had à party in the town, diſguiſed like 
pilgrims to ſecure-a gate for him; for there hape 
been ſometimes to the number of 106000-in a day's 
time, as it is generally reported. But it is probable 
the veneration for the holy houſe, and the horror 
of an action that would be reſented by all the ca- 


| tholic Princes of Europe, will be as great a ſecurity 


to the place as the ſtrongeſt fortification. It is in- 
deed an amazing thing to ſee ſuch a prodigious quan- 
SEE SIE ok tity 
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try of riches lie qead, and untouched-in the midſt 
ofſſo much poverty and miſery as reign on all ſides 
of them. Thete is no queſtion, however, But the 
Pope would make uſe of theſe treaſures in cafe” of 
great calamity that ſhould endanger the holy 
etz; as an unfortunate war with the Turk, or'a 
_ pobverful league amotie the proteſtants, For I can- 
not but look on thoſe'vaſt heaps of wealth, that are 
| amaſſed together in ſo many religious places of Italy, 
1 as the hidden reſerves and magazines of the chureh, 
tthat ſhe would open on any preffing occaſion for her 
laſt defence and preſervation. If theſe riches were 
all turned into current coin, and employed in com- 
merce, they would make Italy the moſt flouriſhing 
country in Europe. The caſe of the holy houſe 
is nobly deſigned, and executed by the great maſters 
of Italy, that flouriſhed about a hundred yeats ago, 
The ſtatues of the Sibyls are very finely wrought, 
each of them in a different air and poſture, as are 
likewiſe thoſe of the prophets underneath them. The 
roof of the treaſury is painted with the fame kind 
of device. There ſtands at the upper end of it a 
large crucifix very much eſteemed, the figure of our 
Saviour repreſents him in his laſt agonies of death, 
and amidſt all the ghaſtlineſs of the vifage has ſome- 
thing in it very amiable. The gates, of the church 
are faid to be of Corinthian braſs, with many ſerip- 
ture ſtories riſing on them in Baſſo Relievo. The 
Pope's ſtatue, and the fountain by it, would make 
a noble ſhowin a place leſs beautified with ſo many 
other productions of art. The ſpicery, the cellat 
and its ſurniture, the great revenues of the con- 
vent, with the ſtory of the holy houſe, are too well 
known to he here infiſted upon. 
Whoever were the firſt inventors of this ĩmpoſture, 
they ſeem to have taken the hint of it from the ve- 
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neration that the old Romans paid to the cottage of. 
Romulus, which ſtood on mount Capitol, and was 
repaired from time to time as it fell to decay. Vir- 


gil has given a pretty image of this little thatch'd. ; 
palace, that reprefents it ſtanding in Manlius's time, 


327 years after the death of Romulus. 


In ſummo cuſtos Tarpeies Manlins arcs 
Stabat pro templo, & Capitolia celſa tenebat + - 
Romullogus recens horrebul Regia culmo. | 
En. Lib. viii. v. 652. 
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High on a rock heroic Manlius ſtood ; 


To guard the temple, and the temple's god. 


Then Rome was poor, and there you might behold / 
The palace thatch'd with ſtra cx. Dryden. 


From Loretto, in my way to Rome, I paſſed through 


Recanati, Macerata, Tolentino, and Poligni. In the 


laſt there is a convent of nuns called la Conteſſa, 


that has in the church an incomparable Madonna 


of Raphael. At Spoletto, the next town on the road, 
are ſome antiquities. The moſt remarkable is an 
aqueduct of a Gothick ſtructure, that conveys the 


water from mount St. Francis to Spoletto, which is 


not to be equalled for its height by any other in Europe. 
They reckon from the foundation of the loweſt 
arch to the top of it 2 30 yards. In my way hence 


to Terni I faw the river Clitumnus, I 10 
. 


many of the Poets for a particular quality in it 


ters of making cattle white that drink of it. The 


inhabitants of that country have ſtil} the fame opi- 
nion of it, as I found upon inquiry, and have a great 
many oxen of a whitiſh colour to confirm them in 
it. It is probable this breed was firſt ſettled in the 
country, and continuing ſtill the fame ſpecies, has 
made the inhabitants impute it to a wrong cauſe 
| „„ though 
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96 Nice F ano, Senigatlia,... 
though. they may as well fancy their hogs Pay 


"Wark for ſome reaſon of the ſame nature, becauſe 

there are none in Italy of any other breed. The 

river Cli umnus, and Mevania that ſtood on the 

banks it, are famous for the herds of victims 

with which they furniſhed all Italy. A 
Dus ermoſa ſus Clitumnus flumina ls 
re & nivecs abluit unda loves an 

ä Prop. Lib. ii. 825 19 v. 25. 
Shaded with — Clitumnus' waters lide, {+ 1] 
And milk-white- oxen drink its beauteous tide. WW 4s : 


Hinc Als, Clitumne, greges, e maxima Taurus 


Vittima, ebe tuo per fuſi flumme ſacro, 1 & 5 
e aa 15 a Deum duxere triumphos. 4 ; 
Ae. Vit. Georg, ii. v. 146. 


There ee Clibimmus thro* the flow'ry plaw; 
Whoſe waves, for triumphs after proſp'rous war, 
The victim 2 and ſowy ſheep. A if 
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15 8 Areath Clituminus pours Hong, pe $114: 
Io waſhthe ſnowy kine, that on its re 2 | 


$4 Carried ubi ſe Minania 5 % 
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Where Fe cattle graze in fair Mevania's fields. 


. 11 ue ube latis 15 55 
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Et ſedet ingantem paſeens, Meuania . W 
Dana TOTO tn» zer 0. + 1 1 . 


Here a Mevania- 8. pleaſant gelle t 0 * 
Whence riſing vapours luggiſbly, aſcend; 3 
Where, *midft the herd that in its ay roc, | 
Feeds the 45 bull, a ſacrifice to Joe. = 7 


32 


Neb ot Mun valle 
Aut — niveos Clitumna ae ieee 
Suffictam A Stat. 1 iv. Lib. i ie, 
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Tho' fair Mevanis ſhooldiextauft ber field. {I 
Or his -white-kine the ſwift Clitumnus yield, 8 
Still. 1 Were * 
p 

Pinguior Hifpulld poleriter taurus et ipſa 
- Mole piger, non fomtumd-mutrits . 
Læla fed gſtendens Clitumni dene ſanguis -- — 
ret, et à ene a cervix OY Miniftro, + 

9 uv. dat. xii, ver. 17. 


A bull kibh: fed mould fall the ein LON 
One of Hiſpulla's s huge prodigious ſize: _ 
Not one of thoſe our neighb'ring 1 
But of Clitumnus' whiteſt ſacred breed: 5 
15 e lively tincture of whoſe guſhing blood - 

ould 2 457 0 prove the richneſs of his F. . 1 g s | 
Tcl ſo . ſo large, as would command . - _ 

he ee blow of fome uncommon: hand. 


1 26 doit „ i  Congftre. 
. ſhall afterward hav 1 to quote Claus 


han. 

Terniis the next town in eoutſe, formerly called 
Interamna, for the ſame reaſon that a part of Aſia 
was named Meſopotamia. We enter at the gate of _ 
the 
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the three monuments, ſo called, becauſe thete SO 
near. it a monument erected to" Tacitus the hi- 
torian, with two others to the Emperors Tacitus 
and Florianus, all of them natives of the place. 
Theſe wete a few years ago demoliſhed, by thunder, . ; 
aud the fragments of them are in the Bande of ſome , 
gentlemen of the town. Near the dome I was 
own a ſquare marble, an boa n. 

the following ineo R's TER 
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Salut perpetuæ Huge N 

e A Aren an fe e ist "od 7 
(1:1... Gan TY) — 

1 nterummam Cundilam 

. 8 
d Cneium Domitium 
Hhenobarbum, + ICERSCCRaE — 
| mtu Goſs providemiæ Ti. Cæſaris 
Auguſti nati ad Aternitatem Romani 'nominis fublato 
Doe pernicigſſſimo P. R. Fauſtus Titius Liberalis 
VI. vir iterum P. 8. E. C. G is, becunia 4 furs 
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| This None was FOR fot 1 on eden of 
| fin fall of Sejanus. After the name of Ahengbar- 
bus there is a little furrow in the marble; but ſo 
ſmooth and well poliſhed, that I ſhould not have 
taken notice of ith had not I ſeen Coſſ. at the end 
of it, by which it is plain there was onee the name 
of another conſul, which has been induſtriouſſy 
razed out. Lucius Aruncius Camillus Scribonianus 
was conſul, under the reign of Tiberius, and 
Was, afterwards put to death for a conſpiracy that 
he had formed aguinft the Emperor read, at 


"If 
2 


Vn. Faſt, Conſul, Sicul, ben . 
which 


by. 3 
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which time it was ötdered that his name and con- 

ſalate ſhould be effaced out 'of alf public regiſters, 
and inſcriptions. It is not MevOrote ie de 
that it was this long name which filled up the gap) 
I am now mejitioning. There are neat this monu- 
ment the ruins of an ancient theatre, with ſome, 
of the caves intite. I faw among. the fuins an 
old heathen altar, wir this particulafity in it, 
that it is hollow'4, Ike a diff; at one end; but 
it was not this end on which the ſacrifice. was 
laid, as one may 'gaeſs ftöm the make of the fe 
ſtoon, thit runs round the altar, and is inverte 
when the hollow ſtands uppermoſt. In the fame, 
yard, among the rubbiſh! of the theatre, lie two 
pillars, the one of granate, and the other of a very 
beautiful marble. I went out of my way to ſee the 
famous Cafcade about three miles from Terni. It 
is formed by the fall of the river Velino, which 
Virgil mentions in the feventh neid . Roſea 
ene 
- The channel of this rivet lies very high, and is 
ſhaded on all ſides by a green foreſt, 'made up of 
| ſeveral kinds of trees, that preſerve their verdure 
all the year. The ne}SHbouring troutitains are.co- 
vered with them, and by reaſon of their height are 
more expoſed to the dews and drizzling rains than 
any of the adfscent parts, which gives occaſion to 
Virgil's Roſez ufd (dewy countries). | The river 
runs extremely rapid hefors its fall, eee | 
a precipice of à hundred yards high, It throws 
itſelf into the hollow of a rock, which bas probabl7 
been worn by ſuch à conſtant falf of water. Tt 
is impbſſible to ſee the bottom on which it breaks, 
for the thickneſs of the miſt that riſes from it, 
which looks àt i Giſtance Nike clougs of ſmoke 
aſcending from ſome vaſt furnace, and diſtils in 
1 ; 4 IE | perpetual 
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109 Peſaro, Fano, Senigallia, 
rpetual rains on all the places that lie near. it. 
I ink there. is ſomething more aſtoniſhing in this 


_ Caſcade, than in all the water - works of Verſailles, 


and could not but wonder when I firſt ſaw. it, that 


Thad never met with it in any. of the old Poets, 


eſpecially in Claudian, who makes. his. Emperor 
onorius go out of his way to ſee the river Nar, 
which runs is below i it, and yet does not mention 
what would have been ſo great an embelliſhment. 
to his poet But at preſent I do not in the leaſt 
queſtion, Mr, Hed per the, opinion of ſome 
learned men to the contrary, that this is the gulf 
through which Virgil's Alecto ſhoots herſelf into 
hell: for the very place, the great reputation of 
it, the fall of waters, the woods that encompaſs 
it, with the ſmoke and; noiſe that ariſe from 1* 
are all pointed at in the deſcription. Perhaps 
would not mention the name of the river, — of 
he has done it in the verſes, that precede. We 
may add to this, that the Caſcade is not far off 


that part of Italy ie 8 been called lialic 


3 


Meditullium. f | 
| Lay ey 


E 2 Hallæ media, ab 6 montibus alt, I; 
obilis, et famd multi memoratus in ori, 
Amfantti valles; denſis hunc frondibus atrum 
Urget utrinque latus nemoris, medioque fragofus SELLS 
Dat ſonitum ſaxis et torto vortice terrens : Re 


ic ſpecus bor rendum, & ſevi ſpiracula Ditis | | | 


Monſtrantur, ruptoque ingeris Acheronte voraga 
Pore: e wel condita E 14 inn 
* um en autos HUM lbabã. 
An. vii. v. 56 3 
In malt of. nity, well Known to fame, * 00+ F- 
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Ancona, Loretto, Ge. ta Rome. ror 
Below the lofty mount: On either ſidle 
Thick foreſts the forbidden entrance bias; 391 
Full in the center of the ſacred woode 
An arm ariſeth of the Stygian flood: _ 

Which falling from on high, with bellowing found, 

_ Whirls the black wavet and rattling ſtones around. 

Here Pluto pants for breath from out his ee 10 

And opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 9s 

To this infernal gate the fury flies, 

Here hides her hated head, and frees the lb ning 
ſkies. e en. 


It was indeed the Ga proper'p lace inthe workd- 
for a fury to make her Exit, hw ſhe had filled a 
nation with diſtrations And /atarms; and I believe 
every reader's imagination is pleaſed, when he ſees 
the angry goddeſs thus finking, as it were, in a 
tempeſt, - and -plunging herſelf into —_ mide 
ſuch a ſcene of horror and conf ; 

_ The river Velino, after having — its way out 
from among the rocks where it falls, runs into the 
Nera. The channel of this laſt river is white 
with rocks, and the ſurface of it for a long ſpace, 
covered with froth and bubbles; for it runs all along 
upon the fret, and is ſtill breaking againſt the ſtones 
that oppoſe its paſſage: So that for theſe reaſons, 
as well as for the mixture of ſulphur in its waters, 
it is very well deſcribed by Virgil, in that verſe 
which nen theſet two: rivers in n cbeir old Roman 
names. r 1.817 * ni 1 1 
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102 Peſard, Fand, Senigalliaa 
The facred:hake of Trivia from a far, 4 
The Veline fountains, and ſulphureous Nar, 4 
en, at the baleful blaſt, * lignal of the war. 

! Hee {1 SAY £34 53-19 11121 Boden. 
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* and rok the-ſaundiof:the fury a_tcunipet ruty 
up tne Nera to the very ſources ot Velino, which 
agrees extremely well with the ſituation of theſe 
rivers. When Virgil has marked any particular 
quality in a: river; the ather Poets t oa -of 


 coppryg iter him. | | 
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eue, madly hi Ae, | 
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be boafn Nar!: bo. be i o 1 
Corrupted with the ſtench of ſulphur flow, 
Dann nne 

gent 2d: Mais; * ns vert ot n 
endete dads town an the road re- 
N name of Natni. I ſaw hereabouts no- 
4 _ thing remarkable except Auguſtiis's'-bridge, that 
+ ſtands half a mile from the town; and is one of 
the ſtatelieſt ruins in Italy. It has no cement, and 
looks as firm as one intire ſtone. There'is an arch 
of it unbroken, the broadeſt that I have ever ſeen, 
though by reaſon of its great height it does not ap- 
pear ſo. The middle one was ſtill much broader. 
They j join together two mountains, and belonged, 
Re doubt, to the 1 8 80 that Martial men- 
; | tions, 
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tions, though Mr. Ren takes them to be the remains 
of an aquedu ct. e win ei 
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From Narni I went to Otriccli, added mean 


little village, that ſtands where the caſtle of Ocri- 
culum did formerly. I turned about half a mile out 
of the road, to ſee the ruins of the od Ocriculum, 


that lie near the banks of the iber. There are 
ſtill ſcattered pillars and pedeſtals, huge pieces of 
marble, half buried in the earth, fragments of 


towers, ſubterraneous vaults, bathingsplaces, and | 
the like marks of its ancient: nes ! 


In my way to Rome, ſeeing a high bill deen 
by itſelf in — 1 did not queſtion but 
found it to be 


had a Claſſic name, and upon enquiry 
mount Soracte. The Italians at preſent call it, _ 
cauſe its name begins with an 8, St. Oreſtee 
The fatigue of our croſſing the Apennines, and of: 
our whole journey from Loretto to Rome, was very 
agreeably relieved by the variety of ſcenrs we 
paſſed through. For not to mention the rude prof 
pect of rocks riſing one above another, of the 
gutters worn in the ſides of them by torrents of 
rain and ſnow- water, or the long channels of and 
winding about their bottoms, that are ſometimes 
filled with ſo many rivers; we ſaw, im fix days 
travelling, the ſeveral ſeaſons of the year in their 


beauty and perlecton. We were n ſhiver- 
| ing 
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ing e * a bleak mountain, and little 
while after baſking in a warm valley, covered 


with violets, and almond- trees in bloſſom, the 


bees already ſwarming over them, though but in the 
month of February. Sometimes Our road Jed us 
through groves of olives, or by gardens of oranges, 


or into ſeveral hollow apartments among the rocks 


and mountains, that look like ſo many natural 
_ green-houlſes ; as being always ſhaded with a great 
variety of trees and ſhrubs that never loſe their 


verdure. 
I ſhall ſay nothing of the Via Flininia, which has 


len! ſpokeatet by — of the voyage wxiters that 
have paſſed it, but ſhall ſet don Claudian's ac- 
count of the journey that Honorius made from Ra- 
venna to Rome, which lies moſt of it in the e 
road that I have been nnn 9. ee 361 


rennen ee 
Siena mover, jamgue-ora Fadi portuſque: 
2 | cartiv-ubs legibins advena Nereus wet 
vat, et pronas puppes nunc anm: ſecumub, The 
15 nudatague litrara futtu * 10 1 ö 
Deferit, Oceani: Lunaribus emicla dams yo ae 
Letior hinc Funo recipit Fortuna veto 
Deſptatturgue vagus præruptd valle Moore,” 91 1 
Au mon; arte patens roo. Je perforat Are, 
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— ſefie per viſcera rubis. 


Exuperans delubra Favit, ſaxoque ren 7 
Apenniniginis cultas paſtorthus-arac- 210i) 1 
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Viſere cura fuit. Nec te miraeula Fontis'* 7 
Prætereunt: tacito paſſu quem /f quis . lt 58 
Lentus erat; fi voce gradum-majore citiſſt. 
Commiſits fervebat aquts * cùmꝑus onmbus wed 
Sit natura vadis, ſimiles ut corporis umbras | 5 | 
Oſlendant, bes ſola novam jattantia fortem 
Humans properant imitari flumma mares. 
Celſa dehinc patulum proſpettans Narnia campum | 
Regali calcatur aqus, rarique colaris | 
Non procul amms adgſl urbi, qui minis aue, BY 
lice ſub denſa ſylvis arctutus opacts in . 
Inter utrumgue jugum tortis — allet. al 4 
Inde ſalutato libatis Tibrige Mymphis, 
Excipuunt, ar cus, operoſaque ſemita, vgſtise 
Malibus, & ue tantæ Nn 3.70 urbi. ä 
24. o at! De ſento Conſ. Hor. 


They leave Ravanag, and the Ahe of Po, 
That all-the borders of the town o'erflow; ; 
And ſpreading round in one continu'd lake, 

A ſpacious hoſpitable harbour make. 

Hither the ſeas at ſtated times bt, 
And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port; 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main 
So thre pale moon the reſtleſs ocean guides, 
Driv'n to and fro by ſuch. ſubmiſſive tides. 
Fair Fortune next with looks ſerene and kind, 
Receives 'em, in her ancient fane enſhrin'd;; 
Then the high hills they croſs, and from below, 
In diſtant murmurs hear Metaurus flow, 

Till to Clitumno's ſacred ſtreams; they come, 
That ſend white Wigs 8 n dome; 
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106 Peſaro, Fano, Senigallia - 
When her triumphant ſons in war ſucceed; © 
And laughter d hecatombs around em een, 81 
At Narni's loſty ſeats arriv'd, from fart 
They view the windings of the hoary Nar 
Through rocks and woods pee glides, 
While froth and foam the fretting (ſurface hi 
And now the royal gueſt, all qangers paſsd, 
Old Tiber and his nymphs ſalutes at laſt; 4 
"The long laborious pavement here de trends, Nt 
That to proud Rome the admiring nations feds 
' While ſtately vaults and tow'ring piles appear,” 
And, ſhow.the world's ae is near. 
Silius Italicus; ood has en mort pains on 1055 
eography of Italy than any other of the Latin 
Poets, has given a-catalogue of moſt of the rivers 
that I ſaw in Umbria, or in the borders of it. He 
has avoided a fault (if it be really ſuch) Which Ma- 
crobius has objected to Virgil, of paſſing from one 
place to another, without fegarding their regular 
and natural ſituation, in which Homer's catalogues 
are obſerved to et more n erp and; exact 
than A wade 24-245 ab pe voll bo,“ 
r eee 
Cavin venionts — Une, n 
3 Aſus Sopiſque davant, rapidaſque er 
Vortice contorquens wnilas per faxa Metumrus 
Et lauat ingentem per fundens flumine ſarr s 
Clitummus iaurum, Narque albeſcentibus undis 
In Tibrim properam, Tinieque inglorius humor, 
Et Clanis, et Rubiio, et Fenonum die nomine Forte 
Sed pater ingenti midios illabitur amne' = 
Albula, et inunotd perfiringit mura ripd, a ag nd 
His urbes, Arva, et latis Mevania xe 
 Hijpellum, et duro mmi per ſaxu recumbens 
Narnia, &C,—— Sil; Ital. Lib. viii, 
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The Umbri, that from hollow mountains came: 
Theſe Æſis and the ſtream of Sapis la ve 
And ſwift Metaurus, that with rapid waves 
O'er beds of ſtone its noiſy cutrent pours : 
Clitumnus, that preſents its ſacrediſtores, yl 


To waſh the bull: the Nar's infected tide, 


Wheſe ſulph'rous waters into Tiber glide: 
Tinia's ſmall ſtream, that runs inglorious on: 
The Clanis, Senon, and the Rubicon: 


With larger waters, and ſuperior ſway, 3 
Amidft the reſt, the hoary Albula 


Thro' fields and towns purſues his watry way. 


since Jam got among the Poets, I ſhall end 


this chapter with two or three paſſages out of 
them, that I have omitted inſerting in their proper 


places. 


Sit Cifterna mihi quam Vinea mah Ravema, © 
Cum poſſim multo vendere pluris Aquam. 


x Mart. Lib. iii. Epigr. 56. 


| Lodg'd at Ravenna, (water ſells ſo doe) 


A ciftern to a Vineyard prefer. 


Callidus impoſui nuper mibi Caupo Ravennæ; 


Cum peterem mixtum, vendidit ille merum. 


Id. ib. Epigr. 57. 


By a \ Raveniad vintner once betray'd, 
80 much for wine and water mix'd 1 paid; 


- But when II thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 


The raſcal Tv. d me BY with NO vine. 
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ee water is fill very ſcarce at Ravenna; 
and was probably much more ins. When the ſea was 
within its ae. I ens vein 
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PON my arrival at Rome I tobk a view of 


St. Peter's, and the Rotunda, leaving the reſt 


until my return from Naples, when I ſhould have 


time and leiſure enough to conſider . what I ſaw: 
St. Peter's ſeldom anſwers, expectation at firſt en- 
tering it, but enlarges itſelf on all ſides inſenſibly, 
and mends upon the eye every moment. The pro- 


portions are ſo very well obſei ved, that nothing ap- 


pears to an advantage, or diſtinguiſhes itſelf above 
the reſt. It ſeems neither extremely high, nor long, 
nor broad, becaule it is all of them in a juſt equg- 
lity. As on the contrary, in our Gothic cathedrafh, 
the narrowneſs of the arch makes it riſe in height, 
or run out in length; the lowneſs often opens it in 


| breadth, or the defeCtiveneſs of ſome other par- 


ticular makes any ſingle part appear in great per- 
lection. Though every thing in this church is ad- 
mirable, the moſt aſtoniſhing part of it is the cu- 


Pola, 
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pola. Upon my going to the top of it, I was ſur» 


priſed to find that the dome, which we fee in the 


church, is not the ſame that one looks upon with- 
out doors, the laſt of them being a kind of caſe 


'to the other, and the flairs lying betwixt them 


both, by which one aſcends into the ball. Had 
there been only-the outward dome, it- would not 
have ſhewn itſelf to an advantage to thoſe that are 


in the church; or had there only been the in- 


ward one, it would ſcarce have been ſeen by thoſe 
that are without; had they both been one ſolid 


dome of fo great a thickneſs, the pillars would 


have been too weak to have ſupported it. After 


having ſurveyed this dome, I went to ſee the Rotun- 
da, which is generally ſaid to have been the model 
of it. This church is at preſent ſo much changed 


from the ancient Pantheon, as Pliny has deſcribed it, 
that ſome have been inclined to think it is not the 
lame temple; but che Cavalier Fontana has 3 bun- 

Jantly ſatisfied the world in this particular, and 


ſnewn how the ancient figure, and ornaments of 


ibe Pantheon, have been changed into what they are 
at preſent. This author who is now eſteemed the 


beſt of the Roman architects, has lately written a 


treatiſe on Veſpaſian's amphitheatre, which is not 
yet printed. 4-4 v3 e 33 

After having ſeen theſe two maſter- pieces of 
modern and ancient architecture, I have often 


7 £3! < 


conſidered with myſelf, whether the ordinary fi- 


ure of the heathen, or that of the chriſtian tem- 
ples be the moſt beautiful, and the moſt capable 
of magnificence, and cannot forbear thinking the 
croſs figure more proper for ſuch ſpacious build- 
ings than the Rotund. I muſt confeſs the eye is 
mucls better filled at firſt entering the Rotund, and 
takes in the whole beauty and magnificence of 
3 | the 


Praha Rome ts Naples. I 


the temple at one view. But ſuch as are built in 


the form of a eroſs give us à greater variety of 
noble proſpects. Nor is it eaſy to conceive a more 
glorious ſhow in architecture, than what a man 
meets with in St. Peter's, when he ſtands under 
the dome. If be looks upward, he is aſtoniſhed 

at the ſpacious hollow of the cupola, and has a 


vault on every ſide of him, that makes one of | 


the beautifulleſt Viſtas that the eye can poſſibly 
paſs through. I know that ſuch as are profeſſed 
admirers of the ancients will find abundance of 
chimerical beauties, the architects themſelves ne- 
ver thought of; as one of the moſt ſamous of the 
moderns in that art teils us, the hole in the 
roof of the Rotunda is fo admirably contrived, _ 
that it makes thoſe who are in the temple look 
like angels, by" diffuſing the light 88 on all 
ſides of them. . 
In all the old hi ghways that lead from Rome, 
one ſees ſeveral little ruins on each fide of them, 
that were formerly ſo many ſepulchres; for the an- 


cient Romans generally buried their dead near the 
un te . | 


FE 


deen, Flaminid ein us adj Litind, 

Juv. Sat. i. v. ult. 
— Whoſe aſhes . 
Under the Latin and F laminian . 


None but Toth ew s a very resin 1 

having been interred within the walls of the city. 
Our chriſtian epitaphs, that are to be ſeen only 

in churches, ot churchyards, begin often with a 
dente Viator; Viator prrcare ſalutem, & c. probably 
in imitation of the old Roman inſcriptions, that 
genefally” addreſſed themſelves to the travellers ; 
1 l as 
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112 From Rome 1% Naples; 
as it was impoſſible for them to enter the city, ot to 


go out of it, without paſſing through one of theſe 
melancholy roads, which for a great length was 
nothing, elte but a firect of ſunetal monuments. 
In my way from Rome to Naples 1 found nothi 

ſo remarkable as the beauty of the country, oy 
the extreme poverty of its inhabitants, It is in- 
deed an amazing thing. to ſee the preſent deſola- 
tion of Italy, when one conſiders What incredible 
multitudes of people it abounded with during the 


reigns of the Roman emperors; And:notwithſtand. 


ing the: removal of the imperial ſeat, the irrup- 
tions of the barbarous nations, the civil wars of 
this country, with the hardſhips of its ſeveral go: 
vernments, one can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentiful 
a {oil ſhould become ſo miſerably unpeopled in com- 
pariſon of what it once was. We may reckon, by 
a very moderate computation, more inhabitants in 
the Campania of old Rome, than are now in all 
Italy. And if we could number up thoſe prodigious 
ſwarms that had ſettled themſelves in every part of 
this delightſul country, E queſtion not but that they 
would amount to more than can be found, at pre- 
ſent, in any ſix parts of Europe of the ſame extent. 
This deſolation appears no where greater than in 


the pope's tertitories; and yet there are ſeveral 
reaſons would make a man expect to ſee theſe 


dominion: the beſt regulated, and moſt flouriſhing 
of any other in Europe. Their Prince is generally 
a man of. learning and virtue, mature in years 


vnd experience, who, has: feldom any. vanity cr 


pleaſure to gratify at his peoples. expence, and is 
nei her jncumbered with wife, children, or miſ- 


treſics; not to mention the ſuppoſed ſanctity of his 


character, which obliges him in a more particular 
n anner to conſult the good and happineſs of Wa 
- : — 4 / | . kin ? 
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kind. The direction of chufch and ſtate are 
lodged intirely in his own hands, ſo that bis govern- 

ment is naturally free from thoſe principles of fac- = 
tion and diviſion, which are mixed in the- very 
compoſition of moſt others. His ſubjects are al- 
ways ready to fall in with his deſigns, and are more 
at his diſpoſal than any others of the moſt 'abſolute 
government, as they have a greater veneration for 
his perſon, and not only court his favour but his 
blefing. His country is extremely fruitful, and 
has good havens both for the Adriatie and Mediter- 
ranean, which is an advantage peculiar to himſelf, 
and the Neapolitans, above the reſt of the Italians. 
There is ſtill a benefit the pope enjoys above all 
other ſovereigns, in drawing great fums*oat of 
Spain, Germany, and other countries that belong to 
foreign princes, which one would fancy might be 
no ſmall eaſe to his own ſubjects. We m_ 
here add, that there is no place in Europe ſo much 
frequented by ſtrangers, whether they are ſuch as 
come out of curioſity or ſuch who are obliged to 
attend the court of Rome on ſeveral oceaſions, as 
are many of the cardinals and prelates, that bring 
conſiderable ſums into the pope's dominions. 
But notwithſtanding all theſe promiſing circum- 
ſtances, and the long peace that has reigned fo 
many years in Italy, there is not a more: miſerable. 


— TT oo 


. 


al people in Europe than the pope's ſubjects. His 

le itate is thin of inhabitants, and a great part of his 
1g ſoil undultivated. His ſubjects are wretchedly poor 

ly and idle, and have neither ſuſſicient manufatturg 

rs nor trafſic to employ them. Theſe ill effects 

ct may ariſe, in a great meaſure, out of the arbi- 

by trarineſs of the government; but I think they are 

un 


chiefly to be aſcribed to the very genius of the Ro- 
his man catholic religion, which here ſhews itſelf 


% F Y nes in 
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in its perfection. It is not ſtrange to find a country | 
half unpeopled, where ſo great a proportion of the 
inhabitants of both ſexes is tied under ſuch vows 


of chaſtity, and whete at the ſame time an inqui- 


|  eloiſtets ſuch an incredible multitude of young and 


ſition forbids all recruits out of any other religion. 
Nor is it leſs eaſy to account for the great poverty 
and want that are to be met with in a country, 
which inyites into it ſuch ſwarms of vagabonds, a 
under. the title of pilgrims,” and ſhuts up in 


luuſty beggars; who, inſtead of increaſing the common 
ſtock by their labour and induſtry, lie as a dead 
weight on their fellow - ſubjects, and conſume the 
charity that ought to ſupport the ſickly, old and 
decrepid. The many hoſpitals that are every 
where erected, ſerve rather to encourage idleneſs in 
the people, than to ſet them at work; not to 
mention the great riches which lie uſeleſs in 
churches and religious houſes, with the multitude 
of feſtivals that muſt never be violated by trade 
or buſineſs. To ſpeak truly, they are here fo wholly 
taken up with mens ſouls, that they neglect the 
good of their bodies; and when; to theſe natural 
evils in the government and religion, there ariſes 
among them an avaricious pope, who is for making 
- family, it is no wonder if the people fink under 
ſuch a complication of diſtempers. Yet it is to this 
humour of nepotiſm that Rome owes its preſent 
ſplendor and mag nificence; for it would have been 
impoſſible to have ſurniſhed out ſo many glorious 
palaces with ſuch a profuſion of pictures, ſtatues, 
and the like ornaments, had not the riches of the 
people at ſeveral times fallen into the hands of 
many different families, and of particũlar perſons; 
as we may obſerve, though the bulk of the Roman 
e was more rich and happy in the times of the 
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commonwealth, the city of Rome received all its 
beauties and embelliſhments under the emperors. 
It is probable the Campania of Rome, as well as 


other parts of the pope's territories, would be cul- 


tvated much better than it is, were there not ſuch 
plow up only ſuch ſpots of ground” as turn to the 
moſt a ray Whereas were the money to be 
raiſed on lands, with an exception to ſome of the 


an exorbitant tax on 7 which makes them 
8 


more barren parts, that might be tax-free for a 


certain term of yeats, every one would turn his 
ground to the beſt account, and in a little time per- 
haps bring more money into. the pope's treaſufſy. 
. The greateſt pleaſure I took in my journey from 
Rome to Naples was in ſeeing the fields, towns, 
and rivers, that have been deſcribed by ſo many 
claſſic authors, and have been the ſcenes of fo 
many great actions; for this whole road is ex- 
tremely barren of curioſities. It is worth while to 
have an eye on Hortace's voyage to Brundiſi, when 
one paſſes this way z for: by comparing his ſeveral 
ſtages, and the toad he took, with thoſe that ate 
obſeryed at pteſent, we may have ſome idea of the 


changes that have been made in the face of this 


country ſince his time. If we may gueſs at the 
common travelling of perſons of quality, among 


the ancient Romans, from this poet's deſcription of 


his voyage, we may conclude they ſeldom went 
above fourteen miles a day over the Appian way, 
which was more uſed by the noble Romans than 


any other in Italy, as it led to Naples, Baiz, and 


the moſt delightful parts of the nation. It is M- 
deed very diſagreeable to be carried in haſte over 
this pavement. „ 
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5 Rome, that Horace took from, 
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Hor. Sat. 5. Li. i. v. 5 


For 60 quick ae tis a tedious road; 


But if you. walk but flow, tis pretty good. Creech 


. has deſcribed the ve ry road from Anxur to 


ome to Anxur. It is 
not indeed the ordinary way at preſent, nor is it 


marked out by the ſame places in both Poets. 


amgue et precipites fuperaverat enn arces, 
is qua * Pontinas via dividit uda paludes; A 
Qu ſublime nemus, ſeythice qua regna Diane ; _ 
Duague iter oft Latiis ad ſummam faſcibus Nhat: ; 


£ 2 5 de rupe procut j Jam conſpicit urbem, = oh 


Lib. il. v. 84. 


tha now „ had conquer'd e $ deep aſcent, 
And to Pontina's wat'ry marſhes went; 
A long canal the muddy fen divides, 


And with a clear unſully'd current glides 
Diana's woody realms he next invades, 


And crofling through the conſecrated ſhades,” 
Aſcends high Alba, whence with new delight") 


He ſees _ city riſing to bis ee . 55 


144 . 


FF my y way to Naples Leroſſed the two moſt eon 
bie rivers of the Campania Felice, that were 


formerly called the Liris and Vulturnus, and are at 


preſent the Garigliano and Vulturno. The firſt ef 
theſe rivers has been deſervedly celebrated hy the 
Latin Poets for the gentleneſs of its courſe, as tho 


other for its rapidity and noiſmea. 


* A canal, the marks of it Rill ſeen, 


7 


Of the flow Liris, that i in file ce lides, . 


The rough Vallturnus. furious in its courſe 


the height of its fituation, was one of the ſues 
| ha e of the, ancient Romans. er 
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———Rura que Liris quietd i 5 
Mordet e n amis. 
Hl NWon Scher, Lib. :i 0⁰. yr. V. 3. | 
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D iſſimulat curſum, et null mutabilis imbre 


 Perſirangit ue re Bg rip ipal. nd. 


| „Dil. Ital. Lib. "iv, 
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Sulfureum,, lacitiſſue vadis ad littora a lopfup 
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Where the ſmooth. Rreams Licis ſtray, 0 
And fteal inſenſibly away, 11 ſ Y NUT 


The warlike Arpine borders on the Tides: | ; 


919 
Andinits tainted ſtream the! working ſu] ee 1 
Vulturnuſque 22 „l. * Pr. & Ol 10 CB 
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With rapid ſtreams divides the fruitful grounds, 
And from afat in hollow murmurs ſounds. 


Ppe eas Anxur and old Capua mark out, the 
pleaſant ſituation in which thoſe towns formerly 


ſtood. The firſt of them was planted on the 


mountain, where we now ſee Terracina,. and by 
reaſon of the breezes. that came off-the ſea, and 


0 nemus, 05 Fontes! \folidumiue mad. Th 5 8 | 
 Liitus, et eue Hlemilich el, Anxur agu, 4 ; 
- Mart. Lib. x. Epigr. 51. 


"FS Ye 
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Ve warbling fountains, and ye ſhady _-_ — 
Where Anxur feels the cool refreſhing breene 
Blown off the ſea, and all the dewy firand 

Lies cover'd mY a {mooth eee RY 
Anxuris equor F 1 . ralf, 

Et propms Baras hitoreamque domum. 
Et 1 (ra inbumanæ cancr fer vente jan WN 


Non novere, ,nemus e W 
Dun Ft horn 0 {IN 85 


On the cdl Hote, fear Bill's 1 is. wy 4 

lay retir'd i Anxur's ſoft retreats: 3 — | 
. ſiwer Hates win verdant ſhadows crown . 
iſperſe 2 grateful chilneſs'all around : 

he graſhopper avoids th' untainted air, 


Nor in che mʒſt of ſummer ventures there. ... 
; ——ů— Sos! JV oy * a | 
| land Faris lad ca tandentibus n 
| 7 Hor. Lib. I. Sat. & V. 26. 
| ante practhſs'ms murranum miſerat Anxur. 
| = Shine #737013; nil Fs N Bil. Ital. Lib, iv. 
— vertici Au ur. ibid. 


Capue lirun vide-apud. Seals Lib. x 


Murranus came from Anxut's ſhow'ry height, 
"With ragged rocks, and ſtony quarties' \ 4 
Wates oft ls ade ee 4 1 
tin tel. OP OH nalen 1 wal; 
„ mn 1 $6 not Wbeteen ire worth while Gale 
| Boes that the figures which ate cut in the rock 
near Terracina, inereaſe ſtill in a decimal u 
tion as they come nearer the bottom. If one Vi 
our voyage. writers, who paſſed this way more th 
Hance, 1 oblerved the ſituation of theſe figures, Gu 
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would not have troubled himſelf with the diſſer- 

tation that he has made upon them. Silius Italicus 

has given us the names of ſeveral towns 90d rivers 

in the Campania To. Ec... | 

Jam verd quox dives dum, 9705 dives W 

Et teto dabat ad belium Campania traliu; 4 

Duftorum adventum vicinis ſedibus Oi 

Servabant ; ſmug tepens, fluduque ſonorum 

Valar mum, quaſque ever tere ſilentia, Amyclæ, ; 

Funds _ et regnata Lama Cajeta, domuſque © 

Antiphate compreſſa frets, flagniſque paluſire , 

Linternum, et quondam fatorum WY, Cuma; 

Ilic Nuceriæ, et Gaurus navalibus apta, 

Prole Dicharched mulla cum milite Graia; rol 

Ilic Partbenope, 1 Pang non per via Mia, 

 Alliphe, et Glanio aegis ſemper Acerre, . 
Sarraſtes etiam pepu ths tataſque videre: 

Sarm mitts opes: ic quos ſulphure pinghes 

Phiegræi legere ian Mifenus et ardens 

_ Ore giganteo ſedes Ithaceſia, Baje, 

Non Prochyte, non ardentem fortitd Typhaa 

| Tnarime, non antiqui ſaxoſa Telonis 

Inſula, nec parvis aberat Calatia muris, 

Surrentum, et pauder ſulci Cerealis Auella; 

In primis Capua, heu rebus ſervare ſecundis - | 
legs modum, et praus peritura tumore. Lib, viii. 


Now rich Campania ſends forth all ey ſons, 
And drains her populous cities for the war: 4 
The Oſci, firſt, in arms their leaders wait: 
Warm Sinueila comes; Vulturnum too, | 
Whoſe walls are deafen'd by the ſounding main; 
And fair Amyclæ, to the foe betray'd | 
Thro' fatal filence: Fundi too was there; 
And * by antient Lamus ruled ; 


Anti- 
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Antiphata, waſh'd by the rolling ſea; q 
And moiſt Linternum on its marſhy foil: , 
Cume, the Sybil's ancient ſeat was there; 
Nuceriæ too, and woody Gaurus, came: 
Jbere was Parthenope, and N ola there, 
Nola, impervious to the Punic arms; 
Alliphe, and Acerræ ſtill o'erflow'd W 
By the ſwift Clanius: there you might behold ON 
Sarraſte's manly ſons, and all the wealth | 
Of gentle Sarnus; thoſe whom Phlegra ſent” 


Steaming? with ſulphur : Thither Baiz came, N 


Built by Ulyſſes“ friend; Miſenus too; 
Nor Prochyte was abſent,” nor the fam'd _ 
| Inarime; where huge Typhzus lies 
Transfix'd with anger; nor the ſtony iſle 
Of Telon, nor Calatia's humble walls; 
Surrentum; and Avella's barren ſolli?“?“ꝰ'7!?r 
Hut chiefly Capua, Capua, doom'd, (alas? 52s. 
By her own pride and inſolence to fal. 
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M Y firſt days at Naples were taken up with 


the light of proceſſions, which are always 
very magni | 
tedious to give an. account of the ſeveral. re- 
preſentations of our Saviour's death and reſur- 
rection, of the figures of himſelf, the bleſſed vir- 
gin, and the apoſtles, which were carried up and 
down on this occaſion, with the cruel. penances 
that ſeveral inflict on themſelves, and the multitude 
of ceremonies. that attend theſe ſolemnities,. I-faw, 
at the ſame time, a very ſplendid proceſſion tor the 


acceſſion of the Duke of Anjou to the crown of 
Spain, in which the Vice - Roy bore his part at the 


left hand of Cardinal Cantelmi. To grace the pa- 
rade, they expoſed, at the ſame time, the blood of 


St. Januatius, which liquify'd at the approach of 


the ſaint's head, though, as they ſay, it was hard 


congealed before. I had twice an opportunity of 


ſeeing the operation of this pretended miracle, and 


muſt confeſs. I think it fo far from being a real mi- 


racle, that I look upon it as one of the moſt bung 


ling tricks that I ever ſaw; Vet it is this that 


makes as great A. noiſe. as any in the Renan 
church, and that Monſieur Paſchal has hinted at 


among the reſt, in his marks of the true religion. 


The modern Neapolitans ſeem to have copied it 


(our from 00, which wa dern in a e of 


cent in the holy- week. It would be 
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At Gratis next rie, we nog 'to ſee bag: 
The ſuperſtitious erowd's ſirnplicity, 2 £19 
_ Thatin the ſacred temple needs 050 r 
Without a Fire th' unheated gums to fty; 
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| „One thay: ſo at leaſt 8 nenen Aeg don 
| had the ſame kind of ſecret amo them, of which 
f the Roman catholics are now * | 
I muſt confeſs, though I had lived above 3 yeat in 
2 Roman catholic country, I was ſurpriſed to ſee 
many ceremonies and ſuperſtitions in Naples, that 
are not ſo much as thought of in France. But as it 
is certain there has been a kind of ſecret reformation 
made, though not publicly owned, in the Roman 
catholic” church, ſince the ſpreading of the pro- 
teſtant religion, fo we find the ſeveral nations are 
_ recovered out of their ignorance, in proportion as 
they converſe more or leſs with thoſe of the re- 
formed churches. For this reaſon the French are 
much more enlightened than the Spaniards or 
Italians, on occaſion of their frequent controverſies 
with the Huguenots; we find many of the Roman 
_ catholic gentlemen of our own country, who wilt 
not ftick to laugh at the ſuperſtitions they. ſome- 
ties meet with * nations. mY ; 2 4 
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] ſhall not be particular in deſeribing the grandeur 
of the city of Naples, the — 5 pavement, 
the regularity of its buildings, the mug ficente of 
its churches and conyents, te multitude ef its 
inhabitants, or the delightfulneſs of ts ſituation; 

which ſo many others have done with a great den 
of leiſure and exactneſs. If à war fhould break 
out, the town has reaſon to apprehend the exactin 
of a large contribution, or a bombardment. It has 
but ſeven gallies, a moe, and two little caſtles, 
which hre capable of hindering an enemy's ap- 
proaches. Beſides that the ſex which Mes near it is 
not ſubje& to ſtorms has no ſenſible flax and re- 
flux, and is ſo deep: that a veſſel of burden may 
come tp to the very mole. The houſes are flat- 
roofed to walk upon, fo that every bomb that fell 
on them would take effect. ee eee 
fo common at Naples 'as! one might expect in ſo 
great and ancient a city of Italy; for the Vice-Roys 
take care to ſend into dpain everything that is valu- 
able of this nature. Two of their fneſt modern 
ſtatues are thoſe of Apollo and Minerva, placed on 
each fide of \SannaZarius's tomb. On the face of 
this monument, which is all '6f marbſe, and very 
neatly wrought; is repreſente8; in Bas Relief, Nep- 
tune among the fatyrs; to ſhow that this poet was 
the inventor of -piſeatory eclogues. I remember 
Hugo Grotius deſeribes Hhimſelf, in one of his poems, 
as the hiſt that brought che muſes to the ſeaſide; 
but hs muſt be undet ſtood only of the poets af his 
own country. I here few the temple chat Sanna- 
zarius Mentions im bis inv ion of the bleſſed vir- 
gio, at the beginning of his Dr parti virginis, which 
Was all raiſed at hie GH esepe ke. 
iy 119510 don a dite betont 9isg 2: Moi: 
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bright celeſtial eſs, 1 @ thee IN? 's 
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With faireſt flow'rs and freſheſt garlands deck d, 
On towiring rocks, whence Mergelline ſpies 
The ruffled deep in ſtorms and tempeſts riſe:: 
Quide thou the pious poet, nor refuſe 
G Thine een propitious pon to his\unpraQs'd muſe, 
tzirat nog ane Blog 

8 are del rok delicheful proſpe&s:about 
Naples, eſpecially from ſomè of the religious houſes; 
for one ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot of ground more 
agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered with a 
convent. The cupolas of this city, though there 
ate many of them, do not appear tothe beſt Adyan- 
tage when one ſurveys them at a diſtance, as being 

5 — too high and narrow. The Marquis of 
Medina Sidonia, in his Vice: Royalty, made the ſhell 
of a houſe, which he had not time to finiſh, that 
commands a view of the whole bay, and would 
have been a very noble building, had he brought it 
to perfection. t ſtands ſo on the ſide of a moun- 
tain, that it would have had a garden to every 
ſtory, by the help of a bridge, which was to have 
been laid over each garden. See abc ne 
The bay of Naples is the moſt delightful: one 
that I ever ſaw. It lies. in almoſt a round figute 
of about thirty miles in the diameter. Three 
parts of it are * ſheltered with- a noble circuit 4 
woods 
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woods and mountains. The high promontory; of 
Surrentum divides it from the bay of Salernum., Be- 
tween the utmoſt point of this promontory, and the 
ifle of Caprea, the ſea enters by a ſtrait of about 
three miles wide. This iſland ſtands. as a vaſt mole, 
which ſeems to have been. planted there.on purpoſe 
to break the violence of the wayes that run into the 
bay. It lies longways, al moſt in a parallel line to 
Naples. The exceflive height of its rocks ſecures a 
— — part of the bay from winds and waves, which 
enter again between the other end of this iſland 
and the promontory of Miſeno. The bay of Naples 
is called the Crater by the old geographers, pro- 
bably from this its reſemblance to a round bowl 
half filled with liquor. Perhaps Virgil, who com- 
poſed here a great part of his Æneids, took from 
hence the plan of that beautiful harbour, Which 
has made in his firſt book; for the Libyan ook is 


but the Neapolitan bay in little. alert Ge 
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rangitur, ingue ſinus ſcindit ſe ee unda redufos 
Hinc atque binc vaſte, rupes 2 minantur 
In cœlum ſcapuli, quorum ſub vertice las 
Agquora tuta . ut ; tum Silvis ſcena coruſes . 
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Within a Tong 5 how there bas 2 bay; e 
An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 8 
And forms a port ſecure. for ſhips. to nde: ' 
Broke 54 the jutting land on either ſide, 2? ö 
In double ſtreams the briny waters glide 
Between two rows of rocks: a Silvian ſcene 1 jr 8 
N in groves for eyer green. Dryde 0. 
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Naples ſtands in the boſom of this bay, and has 
the pleaſanteſt ſituation in the world, though, by r 4 
reaſon of its weſtern mountains, it wants an ad- 
. varitage Vitruvious would have to the front of his 
palace, of ſeeing the'ſetting/ſun. - 
One would wonder how the Spaniards, who have 
but very few forces in the kingdom of Naples, ſhould 
be able to keep a people from revolting,' that has 
been famous for its mutinies and ſeditions in former 
ages. But they have fo well conttived it, that, though 
the ſubjects are miſerably harafſed and oppreſſed, the 
greateſt of their oppreſſors are thoſe of their own. 
body. I ſhall not mention any thing of the'clergy, 
who ate ſuſficiently reproached in moſt itineraries 
for the univerſal poverty that one meets with in this 


noble and plentiful kingdom. A great part of the 
people is in a ſtate of vaſſalage to the Barons,” who 
axe the harſheſt tyrants in the world to thoſe that 
are under them. The vaſſals indeed are allowed, 
and invited to bring in their complaints and ap- 
peals to the Vice- Roy, who, to foment diviſions, 
and gain the hearts of the populace, does not ſtick 
at impriſoning and chaſtiſing their maſters very ſe- 
verely on bc q en. The ſubjects of the crown 
are notwithſtanding much more rich and happy than 
the vaſlals of the Barons. Infomuch that when the 
King has been upon the point of ſelfing a town to 
obe of his Barons, the inhabitants have raiſed the 
ſum upon themſelves, and preſented it to the King, 
that they might keep out of ſo inſupportable 2 
ſlavery. Another way the Spaniards have taken 
to grind the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the 
Odium from themſelves; has been Dy erecting _ 
ſeveral courts of juſtice, with a very ſmall pen- 
WE fion for fuch as fit at the bead of them, fo that 
= - they” are tempted to take bribes, keep cauſes un- 
Z daeecided, 
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decided; encourage law-ſyits; and do all they can 


to fleece the people, that they may have Whete- 
withal to ſupport their own dignity, It is incre- 
dible bow. great a multitude of retainers* to the 
law there are at Naples. It is commonly faid, 
that when Innocent the eleventh had deſited the 
Marquis of Carpio 'to” furniſh him 'with® t 
tndufand head of firine, the Marquis anfef 
bim; chat fot bis (wine be could not ſpare them, 
but if hid Holineſd had occaſion for thitty thou- 
ſand lawyers, he had them at his ſervice. Theſe 
gentlemen find a continual employ for the Fry 
temper :of the Neapolitans, and Hinder the 


from umiting in ſueh common friendfhips and 


alliances as might "endanger the fafety of the 


government. There ate very few 8 W 


conſideration who have not à cauſe depen clots 
for when a'Neapolitan cavalier Has nor 
do, he \gravely'ſhuts himſelf up in his clp 


falls a tumbling over his Pagel to ſee if own 


ſtart a law. lui, and plague any of his neig - | 


So much is the genius of this People Os 
Is a 1 25 ute le dag Si gt 

0 "4481 . Sorta nag 
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By love of right and native juſtice 7 d, Sen” 120 

In the ſtraight patlis of equity the read; 

Nor know the bar, nor fear MA udge's f 


en in the weanghngs'of the g gown; 


"A circumſtance, with makes the 
Neapolitans, im a very e manner, the op- 
ron of each other. Fbe We of 'Naples 
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28535550 high on oil, wine, tobaccd, and indeed 

on almoſt every thing that can he eaten, drank or 

worn. There would have been one on fruit, had 
not Maſtanelio's. rebellion, aboliſhed: it, as it has 

n put a ſtop to many others. What makes 

theſe, impoſts more intolerable to the poater fort, 

they are laid on all, butchers meat, while at the 

far 2 time the fowl and gibbier are tax free: 

| s, all meat being taxed equally by the pound, 
it —— that the — lies. heavieſt on the coarlet 
ſorts; which are —5 likely to fall. to the ſhate 
of the common people, ſo that beef perhaps pays 
a, third, and veal à tenth of its price to the 
vernment, a pound. of either ſort having the 


Lane fax, fixed on it. Theſe / gabels ate moſt of 


dem at preſent in * bands of private men; 
or as the King of Spain has had occaſion ſor mo- 
bw he has — it of the rich Neapolitans, on 
ondition that they ſhould receive the intereſt out of 
= dach Wee abel be could n 
princ ben id ent orig brig Mul- wess mi 
; 18 he has x repeated i * that — there 
is fearce'a ſingle gabel unmortgag d ſo that there 


and at the ſame time no Prince who-draws Jefsindx 
vantage from them. In other countries the people 
3 the ſatis faction of ſeeing the money they give 


ſpent in the neceſſities, defence, or ornament of 


their ſtate, or at eaſt, in the vanity or pleaſures of 
their Prince; but here moſt 8 it goes to the en- 
riching of their fellow: ſubjects. If there was not 
ſo great a plenty of every thin — aples the peo- 
ple could not bear it. The — however reaps 
5 dyantage Feat. preſent. poſture of affairs, 
that the murmurs of the people are turned upon 
W Es ee ede is more de 
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able, that almoſt all the perſons, of the g — 
wealth and power ih Napiel, are engaged by" thei 
own intereſts to pa theſe impoſitions chearfully, 
and to ſupport the government which has laid them 
on. For this reaſon, though the poorer ſort are for 
the Emperor, few2of the perſons of conſequence 
can endure to think of a change in their preſent 
eſtabliſhment; though there is no queſtion but the 
King of Spain will teform moſt of theſe abuſes, by 
breaking or rettenching the power bf the barons, 
by cancelling ſeveral unneceſſary” employs, or by 
ranſoming or taking the gabels into his own hands, 
I have been told too there is a Jaw of Charles 
the fifth ſomething like our ſtatute of mortmain, 
which has laid dormant ever ſince his time, an 
will probably have new life put into it under the 
reign of an active Prince. he inhabitants of Naples, 
have been always very notorious fot' 2 life 
of lazineſs and pleaſute, which I take to ariſe pa 
out of the wonderful plenty of their country, 1 1 
does not make labour ſo neceflary to them, ang 
partly out of the t of their climate, that 
relaxes the fibres of theit bodies, and diſpoſes the 
people to ſuch an idle indolent humour. What- 
ever it proceeds from, we find they were formerly. 
as famous for it as they are at preſent. 

This was perhaps the reaſon that the aneients 
tell us one of the Sirens was buried in this city, 
which thence received oak name of e RS: 
„ * ana 


De 44a ; Hor: Sat, ili. Lib, it Ye 14 
Sloth, the e deluding Siren of he mind, 
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Parthenope,, for idle boum e 40 0. 64 * 
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Nam molles Urbi ritus „ alque heſpita Muſs n 
el 3 gravioribus f. 
Feen dedit una ſuum et memorabile namem Ie 

Parthenope muris Achiloias, equore cujus : 
Fr iu cantus, cum — per = 

um miſaris caneret non proſpera | 

ol ;- bil „en 84, it 0s w Sil. Ital. Lib. x xi. i 
er enn d ene ue e: 
Lore wanton; ke crowns; he bappy ſhore, - 

Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicably poor; wt 
The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights - 

And gentle Poets to her arms invites 
The people, free from cares, ſerene and gay | 
Paſs all their mild, untroubled ans: aways {1 
Parthenope the xiſing city nam 
A Siren, for ber ſongs and — fam'd, TDD 
That oft had drown d among the neighb' ring ſeas 
The Ws A rw _ made deſtruction W 


Has: 75 tefedes. (nam nee Were indo eee dai 
Nec Libye natale folum) transferre laboro ; 

Quas et mollis hyems et frigida temperat es — 
. 2a iambelle fretum torpentibus alluit undis : N 
Pax ſecura keis, et dgſidis Otia vitæ. 

Et nunguam turbata guies, ſemmique practi - 

Nulla foro rabies, — Stat. Sylv. v. Lib. iii. v. 81. 
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Theſe are the gentle ſeats that I propoſe ;.. 
For not cold Scythia's undiffolving fnows, + 
Nor the parch'd Libyan ſands thy huſband has: 
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But mild Parthenope's delightful ſhore ; 


Where huſh'd in calms the bord'ring ocean laves 
Her filent coaſt, and rolls in languid waves; | 
Refreſhin winds e ſummer's heats aſſuage; 
And kindly warmt Liars the winter's 1 
Remov'd from noiſe and the tumultuous war, 
Soft ſleep and downy eaſe inhabit there, 

And dreamy unbroken! with, Prong care, 
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F about eight miles Minas from Nan les lies 

a very noble Scene of antiquities. What 

they call Virgil's tomb is the firſt that one meets 
with on the way thither. It is certain this Poet 
was buried at Naples; but I think it is almoſt as 
certain, that his tomb ſtood on the other ſide of 
the town, which looks towards Veſuvio. By this 
tomb is the entry into the grotto of Pauſily po. 
The common people of Naples believe it to have 
been wrought by magic, and that Virgil was the 
magician; who is in greater repute among the 


Neapdlitans for having made the Foto. than the 
_Encid, 
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Antiquities, G c. 133 
If a man would form to himſelf a juſt idea of 
this place, he muſt faney a vaſt rock undermined 
from one end to the other, and a highway running 
through it, near as long and as broad as the mall in 
St. James's park. This ſubterraneous paſſage is 
much mended ſince Seneca gave fo bad a cha- 
racer of it. The entry at both ends is higher 
than the middle parts of it, and ſinks by degrees 
to fling in more light upon the reſt. Towards 
the middle are two large funnels, bored through 
the roof of the grotto, to let in light and freſh _ 
in UA AOL 62: 9 LS OVAL 5 
There are no where about the moũntain any vaſt 
heaps of ſtones, though it is certain the great quan- 
tities of them that are dug out of the rock could not 
eaſily coneeal themſelves, had they not probably been 
conſumed in the moles and buildings of Naples. 
This confirmed me in a conjecture, which I made * 
at the firſt ſight of the ſubterraneous paſſage, that 
it was not at firſt deſigned ſo much for a high- way 
as for a quarry of ſtone, but that the inhabitants, 
finding a double advantage by it, hewed it into the 
form we now ſee, Perhaps the fame deſign gave 
the original to the Sibyl's gtotto, conſidering the 
prodigious multitude of palaces that ſtood in its 
neighbourhood. r 
I remember when I was at Chateaudun in France, 
I met with a very curious perſon, a member of one 
of the German univerſities. He had ſtay'd a day 
or two in the town longer than ordinary, to e 
the meaſures. of ſeveral empty ſpaces that had 
cut in the ſides of a neighbouring mountain. Some 
of them were ſupported with pillars formed out of 
the rock; ſome were made in the faſhion of gal- 
leries, and ſome: not unlike amphitheatres. The 
gentleman had made to himſelf ſeveral ingenious 
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134 Antiquities and Curioſities 
hypotheſes concerning the uſe of theſe ſubterraneous 
apartments, and from thence collected the vaſt 
magnificence and luxury of the ancient Chateau- 
- dunois, But upon communicating his thoughts on 
this ſubject to one of the moſt learned of the place, 
- by was not a little ſurpriſed to hear, that theſe ſtu- 
pendous works of art were only ſo many quarries, 
2 free · ſtone, that had been wrought into different 
figures, according as the veins of. it directed the 
. workmen... 8 

About five an 3 the grotto of Pauſilypo, lie 
the remains of Puteoli and Baiæ, in a loft air ang 
a delicious ſituation. | 

The country about thank by 3 of i its Lal 
caverns.and ſubterraneous fires has been miſerably 
torn in pieces by earthquakes, ſo that the whole 
face of it is quite changed from what it was for- 
merly. The ſea has overwhelmed a multitude of 
palaces, which may be ſeen at the; bottom of the 
water in a calm day. 

The Lucrine lake is but a ie in en 
of what it once was, its ſprings having been ſunk 
in an earthquake, or topped, up by mountains that 
have fallen upon them. The lake of Avernus, for- 
merly ſo famous for its ſtreams of poiſon, is now 
plentifully flocked with fiſh and fowl... Mount 
 Gaurus; from one of the fru-tfulleſt parts in Italy, 

is become one of the moſt barren. Several fields, 
which were laid out in beautiful groves and gar- 
dens, are now naked plains, ſmoking with -ſul- 
phur, or incumbered with hills that have been 
thrown up; by, eruptions of fire. The works of 
art lie in no leſs diſorder than thoſe of nature; 
for that which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot of 
Italy covered with temples and palaces, adorned 


by the greateſt of the Roman commonwealth, 1 


+ . I 


near the City of WIFI "I 


belliſhed by many of the Roman Emperors, and 
celebrated by the beſt of their Poets, has now 
nothing to ſhe but the ruins of its ancient ſplen- 
dor, and à great magnificerice i in confuſion, 
The mole of Puteoli has been miſtaken by ſeveral. 
authors for Caligula's bridge. They have Af been 


led into this error from the make of it, becaufe it 


ſtands on arches. . But to paſs over the many ar- 


7 uments that may be broug t againſt this opinion, 
ſhall here take away the foundation of it, by ſet- 


ting down an inſcription mentioned by Julius Ca- 


pitolinus in the life of Antoninus Pius, who was the 
MR of __ = Imp, Cefari, Divi Hadri- 
fil, Diwvi Trajani, Parthic, Nepati, Droi Nerue 
an 7. AH. Hadriano Linu Aug. Pia, &c. 
quod ſuper cetera benefitia ad hujus etiam tutelam portuls, 
Pilarum viginti molem cum fumptu fornicum reliqus zx 
Erario ſus largitus eft. i. e. Lo the Emperor Adrian 


5 Antoninus Pius, ſon of the Emperor Adrian, grand- 


ſon of the Emperor Trajan ſirnamed Parthicus, 
great-grandſon of the Emperot Nerva, &c. who, 
beſides other benefatians2 built at his own ex- 


pence, a mole ol twenty” piles, for the ſecurity of 
this haven... 

le would have been very Nas ade fuch 
a mole as this of Puteoli, in a place where they had 
not ſo natural a commodity as the earthof Puzzuola, 
which immediately hardens in the water, and after 
a little lying in it looks rather like ſtone than mor- 


tar. It was this that gave the ancient Roman an 


opportunity of making ſo many indroachments on 
the ſea, and of laying the foundations of their villas 


and palaces within the very borders of it, as“ Horace 


has etegantly deſcribed: it more than once. 


Lib. 2. N irs Lib. 3. 04. 1. Lib. 2» Od. 24. Epiſt. Lib. 1. 
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136 Antiquities and Curioſities, . 
About four years ago they dug up a great piece 
of marble near Puzzuola, with ſeveral figures and 
letters engraven round it, which have given oeca- 
ſion to ſome diſputes among the antiquaries*, But 
they all agree that it is the pedeſtal of a ſtatue 
- erected to Tiberius by.the fourteen cities of Aſia, 
- which were flung down by an earthquake; the ſame 
that, according to the opinion of many, learned 
eee at our Saviour's crucifixion. They 
have found in the letters, which are ſtill legible, 
the names of the ſeveral cities, and diſcover in each 
figure ſomething peculiar to the city, of which it 
repreſents the genius. There are two medals of 
Tiberius ſtamped on the ſame occaſion, with this 
inſcription to one of them, Civitatibus Aſim Reſtitutts, 
The Emperor is repreſented in both ſitting, with a 
Patera in one hand, and a ſpear in the other. 


— 
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It is probable this might have been the poſture of 


the ſtatue, which in all likelibood does not lie far 


from the place where they took up the pedeſtal; ſor 


they ſay there were other great pieces of marble 
near it, and ſeveral of them inſcribed, but that no 
body would de at the charge of bringing them to 
light. The pedeſtal itſelf lay neglected in an open 
field when I ſaw it. I ſhall not be particular on the 


ruins of the amphitheatre, the ancient reſervoirs of 


water, the Sibyl's grotto, the Centum Cameræ, the 
ſepulchre of Agrippina, Nero's mother, with ſeveral 
other antiquities of leſs note, that lie in the neigh- 
bourhood of this bay, and have been often — . 
by many others. I muſt confeſs, after having Tur- 


veyed the antiquities about Naples and Rome, 1 


cannot but think'that our admiration of them does 
not ſo much ariſe out of their greatneſs as uncom- 
„ c gs Progr 
There are indeed many extraordinary ruins ; but 
I believe a traveller would not be ſo much aſto- 
el | G 3 niſhed 
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138 Antiquities and Curioſities , 
niſhed at them, did he find any works of the ſame 


kind in his own country, Amphitheatres, tri- 
umphal arches, baths, grottoes, catacombs, ro- 


tunda's, bighways⸗ paved for ſo great a length, 


bridges of ſuch an amazing height, ſubterraneous 


| buildings ſor the reception of rain and ſnow-wa- 


ter, are moſt of them at preſent out of faſhion, and 


only to be met with among the antiquities of Italy, 
We are therefote immediately ſurpriſed when we ſee 
any conſiderable ſums laid out in any thing of this 
nature, though at the ſame time there is many a Go- 


thic cathedral in England, that has coſt more pains 
and money than ſeveral of theſe celebrated works. 


Amon ng the ruins of the old heathen temples they 


ſhewed me what they call the chamber of Venus, 


which ſtands, a little behind her temple. It is 


wholly dark, and has ſeveral figures on the cieling 


- .wrought in Stucco, that ſeem to repreſent luſt and 


ſtrengih by the emblems of naked Jupiters and 
Gladiators, Tritons, and Centaurs, &c. ſo that one 


would gueſs it has formerly been the ſcene of many 
| lewd myſteries. On the other fide of Naples are 


the catacombs. Theſe; muſt have been ſull of 


ſtench and loathſomneſs, if che dead bodies that 


lay in them were leſt to rot in open niches, as an 


eminent author of our own country imagines. But 


upon examining them I find they were each of them 
ſtopped up; without doubt, as ſoon as the corps was 
laid in it. For at the mouth of the nich one al- 


ways finds the rock cut into little channels, to 


faſten the board or marble that was to cloſe it u; 
and I think I did not ſee one which had not ſtill 
ſome mortar ſticking in it. In ſome I found pieces 
of tiles that exactly tallied with the channel, and 
in others a little wall of bricks, that, ſometimes 
1 up. above a dunner of the dich. 1 2 
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near the City of NapLES. 139 
having been broken down. St. Proculus's ſepulchre | 
feems to have a kind of moſaic work on its cover- 
ing; for I obſerved at one end of it feveral little 
pieces of marble ranged together after that manuer, 
It is probable they were adorn d, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the quality of the dead. One would 


indeed wonder to find ſuch' x multitude of niches 


unſtopped; and F cannot imagine any body ſhould 
take the pains to do it, who was not in hueſt of ſome 
fuppoſed treaſure. -. 

Baiz was the winter retreat of the old Romans, 
that being the proper ſeaſon to enjoy the Baiani 
Soles, and the Mollis Lucrinus; as on the contrar, 
Tiber, Tuſculum, Preneſte, Alba, Cajeta, Mons 
Circeius, Anxur, and the like airy mountains and 
promontaries, were their retirements 1 the 


heats of fummer. 


| Dias een tent feet es Fee 711 


Et que pumiceis fontibus antra calem, 


Tu col ole Argivi regnum, Fauſtine, colons , 


us te bis decimus durit ab urbe lapis. 
Horrida ſed fervent Næmeæi pectora monſiri - 
OT eft Baias igne calere ſus. 
Ergo Sacri forltes, & littora Sacra valete, 
Nympharum pariter, Nereidumque domus.- 
Herculeos colles gelida vos vinctte bramd, 
Nun Tiburtinis celite frigoribus.. 


73 2 


While hear the Totti lake conſüm'd to n 
F draw the ſultry air, and gaſp for breatd, 


Where ſtreams of ſulphur raiſe a ſtifling W 
A ae the potey of the warm + purnice ſweat 5 7 F 


„ vi Hor, Lib, i. 0s, 5 | * a 1 . 
.G * „ 
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You taſte the cooling breeze, where nearer home 

The twentieth pillar marks the mile from Rome: 
And now the ſun to the bright lion turns, | 

And Baia with redoubled fury burns; i 

Then briny ſeas and taſteful ſprings farewel, _ 

Where fountain nymphsconfus'dwithNereidsdwell; 

\ In winter you may all the world deſpiſe, 

But now tis Tivoli that bears the prize. 


The natural curioſities about Naples are as nu- 
merous and extraordinary as the Artificial. I ſhall 


ſet them down as I have done the other, without 


any regard to their fituation.. The grotto del Cani 
is famous for the poiſonous ſtreams which float with- 
in a foot of its ſurface. The Tides of the grotto 
are marked with green as high as the malignity of 
the vapour reaches. The common experiments are 
as follow. A dog, that has his noſe held in the 
vapour, loſes all ſigns of life in a very little time; 
but if carried into the open air, or thrown into a 
neighbouring lake, he immediately recovers, if he 


Th is- not quite gone. A torch, ſnuff and all, goes 


out in a moment, when dipped into the vapour. A 


piſtol cannot take fire in it. 1 ſplit a reed, and laid 


in the channel of it a train of gun- poder, ſo that 
one end of the reed was above the vapour, and the 
other at the bottom of it; and I found though the 
ſteam was ſtrong enough to hinder à piſtol from 


© taking fire in it, and to quench a lighted torch, 


that it could not intercept the train of fire when it 


7 had once. begun flaſhing, nor binder it from running 


to the very end. This experiment I repeated twice 
or thrice, to ſee if I could quite diſſipate the vapour, 
which 1 did in ſo great a meaſure, that one might 
eaſily let off a piſtol in it. I obſerved how on a 

5 N e 4 they 


is 
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dog was it expiring the firſt time, and after his 
recovery, and found no ſenſible difference. A viper 
ore it nine minutes the firſt time we put him in, 
and ten the ſecond. When we brought it out after 
the firſt trial, it took ſuch a vaſt quantity of air into 
its lungs, that it ſwelled bes twice as big as 
before; and it was perhaps on this ſtock of air that 
it lived a minute longer the ſecond time. Doctor 
Conner made a diſcourſe in one of the Academies 
at Rome upon the ſubject of chis tto, which he 
has ſince printed in England. e attributes the 
death of animals, and the encinttion of lights, to 
a great rarefaction of the air, cauſed by the heat 
and eruption of the ſteams. But how is it poſſible 
for theſe ſteams, though in ever ſo great quantity, 
to reſiſt the preſſure of the whole atmoſphere?” and 
as for the heat, it is but very inconſiderable. How- 
ever, to ſatisfy myſelf, I placed a thin vial,” well 
ſtopped up with wax, within the ſmoke of the 
vapour, which would certainly have burſt in an air 
rarified enough to kill a dog, or quench a torch, but 
nothing followed upon it. 9 to take away all 
further doubt, I borrowed a weather-glaſs, and ſo 
fixed it in the grotto, that the Stagnum was wholly 
covered with the vapour; but I could not perceive 
the quickſilver ſunk after half an hour's ſtanding in. 
it. This vapour is generally ſuppoſed to be ſulphu- 


reous, though I can fee no reaſon for ſuch a ſuppo— 


ſition. He that dips his hand in it gnds no ſmell 
that it leaves upon it; and though I put a whole 
bundle of lighted brimſtone matches to the ſmoke, 
they all went out in an inſtant, as if immerſed in 


water. Whatever is the compoſition of the vapour, 


let it have but one quality of being very glewy or 
viſcous, and [ believe it will mechanically ſolve all 
the — of the * 1 unctuouſneſs 
| will 


— 
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will make it heavy and unfit for mounting hi 

than it does, unleſs the heat of the earth, Which is is 
;juſt ſtrong enough to agitate, and bear it up at a little 
diſtance from the ſurface, were much greater than 
it is to ratify and ſcatter it. It will be tõo groſs and 
thick to keep the lungs in play for any time, ſo that 


animals-will die in it ſooner or later, as their blood 
circulates flower or faſter. Fire will live in it no 


longer than in water, becauſe it wraps itſelf in the 
ſame manner about the flame, and by its continuity 
hinders any quantity of air and nitre from coming 
to its ſuccour. The parts of it however are not ſo 
compact as thoſe of liquors, nor therefore tenacious 
enough to intercept the fire that has once caught a 
train of gun- poder; for which reaſon they may 
be quite broken and diſperſed by the repetition of 
this experiment. There is an unctuous clammy 
vapour that ariſes from the ſtum of grapes, when 
they lie maſhed together in the vat, which puts out 
a light when dipped into it, and perhaps would take 
away the breath of weaker animals, were it put to 
the trial. e 

It would is endless to reckon up che different baths, 
to be met with in a country that ſo much abounds 
in ſulphur. There is ſcarce a diſeaſe which has 
not one adapted to it. A ſtranger is generally led 
into that they call Cicero's bath, and ſeveral voyage- 
writers pretend there is a cold vapour arifing from 
he bottom of it, which refreſhes thoſe who ſtoop 
into it. It is true the heat is much more ſupport- 


1 1 to one that ſtoops, than to one that ſtands up- 
tight, becauſe the ſteams of ſulphur gather in the 
hollow of the arch about a man's head, and are 


therefore much thicker and warmer in that part than 


at the bottom. The three lakes of Agnano, Avernus, 
5 and the orb have now nothing in them: par- 


tic ular. 


2 2 9 — 1 —— we — bk. i 


I had of it did not anſwer the teal image of the 


it ſeems much nearer to thoſe that ſurvey it from the 


it in a late eruption. This Iooks at a diſtance like 
new-plowed land; but as you come near it, you ſee 


the ſurface is all broken and irregular:' Sometimes“ 


ſtreams of running matter; for how-gould a liquid, 


of metals always gathers into a ſolid piece, let it be 
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ticular. The Monte Novo was thrown out by an 
eruption of fire that happened in the place where: 
the mountain now ſtands. The Sulfatara is very 
ſurpriſing to one who has not ſeen mount Veſuvio. 
But there is nothing about Naples, nor indeed in any 
part of Italy, which deſerves our admiration ſo 
much as this mountain. I muſt: confeſs the idea 


place when I came to ſee it; I ſhall therefore give 

the deſcription of it as it then la. 
This mountain ſtands at about ſix Engliſh miles- 

diſtance from Naples, though, by reaſon of its height, 


town. In our way to it we paſſed by what was 
one of thoſe rivers oſ burning matter, that ran from 


nothing but a long heap of heavy disjointed clods 
lying one upon another, There are innumerable ca- 
vities and intei ſtices among the ſeveral pieces, ſo that 


a great fragment ſtands like a rock above the reſt; 
ſometimes the whole heap lies in a kind of channel, 
and in other places has nothing like banks to conſine 
it, but riſes four or five feet high in the open air, 
without ſpreading abroad on either ſide. Phis, I 
think, is a plain demonſtration that theſe rivers 
were not, as they are ufually repreſented, ſo many 


that lay hardening by degrees, ſettlè in ſuch a fur- 
rowed compact ſurface? were the river a conſu- 
ſion of never ſo many different bodies, if they gad 
been all actually diſſolved, they would at leaſt have 
formed one continued cruſt, as we fee the Scorium - 


compounded of a thouſand heterogeneous parts. Ia m 
| | apt <. Fi 
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apt to think thetefore that theſe huge unwieldlylumps 
that now lie one upon another, as if thrown tage- 
ther by accident, remained in the melted matter 
rigid and unliquified, floating in it like cakes of ice 
in a river, and that, as the fire and ferment i 
dually abated, they adjuſted themſelves together a 26 
well as their irregular tigures would permit, and by 
this means fell into ſuch an interrupted diſordetly 
heap as we now find it. What was the melted 
matter lies at the bottom out of ſight. After hav- 
ing quitted the fide of this long heap, which was 
once a ſtream of fire, we came to the roots of the 
mountain, and had a very troubleſome march to 
gain the top of it. It is covered on all ſides with a 
kind of burnt earth, very dry, and crumbled into 
powder, as if it had been artificially ſifted. It is 
very hot under the- feet, and wined with ſeveral 
burnt ſtones and cakes of cinders, which have been 
thrown'out at different times. A man ſinks almoſt 
a foot in the earth, and generally lofes half a ſtep 
by ſliding backwards. When-we had climbed this 
mountain, we diſcovered the top of it to be a wide 
naked plain, ſmoking with ſulphar in ſeveral places, 
and probably undermined with fire; for we concluded 


it to be hollow by the ſound ĩt made under our feet. 


In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill in the ſnape 
of a ſugar-loaf, ſo very ſteep, that there would be no 
mounting or deſcending it, were it not made up of 
ſuch alooſe crumbled earth as I have before deſcribed. 
The air of this place muſt be very much impregnated 
with ſalt petre, as appears by the ſpecks of it on the 
ſides of the mountain, where one can ſcarce find a 
ſtone that has not the top white with it. After we 
had, with much ado conquered this hill, we ſaw 
in the midſt of it the preſent mouth of Veſuvio, that 
goes * downon alłſides, _ abovea 1 

yards 
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yards deep, as near as we could-gueſs, and has about 
three or four hundred in the diameter, for it ſeems a: 

perfect round. This vaſt hollow is generally filled 

with ſmoke: but, by the advantage of 'a wind that 
blew for us, we had a very clear and diſtinct ſight of 
it. The ſides appear all over ſtained with mixtures of 
white, green, red, and yellow, and have ſeveral 
rocks ſtanding out of them that look like pure brim- 
ſtone. The bottom was intirely covered, and though: 
we looked very narrowly we could ſee nothing like a 
hole in it; the ſmoke breaking through ſeveral im- 
perceptible cracks in many places. The very middle 

was firm ground when we ſaw it, as we concluded 
from the ſtones we flung upon it, and I queſtion 

not but one might then have croſſed the bottom, and 
have gone up on the other ſide of it with very little 
danger, unleſs from ſome accidental breath of wind. 
In the late eruptions this great hollow was like a 
vaſt chaldron filled with glowing and melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down the 
ſides of the mountain, and made five ſuch-rivers as 
that beforementioned. In proportion as the heat 
ſlackened, this burning matter muſt have ſubſided 
within the bowels of the mountain, and as it ſunk 

very leiſurely had time to cake together, and form 

the bottom which covers the mouth of that dreadful 
vault that lies underneath it, The next eruption or 
earthquake will probably break in pieces this falſe 
bottom, and quite change the preſent fage of things. 
This whole mountain, ſhaped like 'a ſugar-loaf, 
has been made at ſeveral times, by the prodigious 

quantities of earth · and cinders, which have been 
flung up out of the mouth that lies in the midſt of 
them; ſo that it increaſes in the bulk at every 
eruption, the afhes ſtill falling down the ſides of it, 
like the ſand in an hour-glaſs, ' A- gentleman of 

| Bn | Naples 
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Naples told me, that in his memory it had gained 
twenty foot in thickneſs, and I queſtion not but in 
length of time it will cover the whole plain, and 

make one eee With that on en it now 
ſtands. 62242 roll 

In * parts of the ſea, that are not ae, fer; 
the roots of this mountain, they find ſometimes a 
very fragrant oil, which is ſold. dear, and makes 
a rich perfume. The ſurface of the ſea is, for a 
| little ſpace, covered with its bubbles, during the 
time that it riſes, which they ſkim off into their 
boats, and afterwards ſet a ſeparating in pots and 
jars. They ſay its ſources never run but in calm 
warm weather. The agitations of the water 
perhaps hinder them from neee it at other 
times. X 
Among the natural ieee of Nate, I can- 
not forbear mentioning their manner of furniſhing 
the town with ſnow, which they here uſe inſtead 
of iee, becauſe, as they ſay, it cools or congeals 
any liquor ſooner. There is a great quantity of 
it conſumed yearly; for they drink very few liquors, 
not ſo much as water, that have not lain in Freſco; 
and every body, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
makes uſe of it, inſomuch that a ſcareity of ſnow 
would raiſe a mutiny at Naples,. as much as 2 
dearth of corn or proviſions in another country. 
To prevent this the King has ſold the monopol 
of it to certain perſons, who are obliged to farniſh 
the city with it all the year at ſo much the pound. 
They have a high mountain at about (eighteen 
miles from the town, which has ſeveral pits dug 
into it. Here they employ many poor people at 
ſuch a ſeaſon of the year to roll in vaſt balls of 
ſnow, which they ram together; and cover from 


. the 7 Out of theſe reſervoirs of ſnow they 
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eut ſeveral lumps, as they have occaſion for them, 
and ſend them on aſſes to the ſea. ſide, where the 


_ ſhops at a ſettled price, that from time to time 


many deſcriptions that the Latin Poets have made 


| Et formidatus volucri, lethale vomebat © A 
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are Carried” off in boats, and diſtributed: to ſeveral 


ſupply the whole city of Naples. While the Ban- 
ditti continued their diſorders in this kingdom, they 
oſten put the ſnow-merchants under contribution, 
and threatened them, if they appeared tardy in their 
payments, to deſtroy their magazines, which they 
ſay might eaſily have been urge by the n 8 
of ſome barrels of oil. 


It would have been e to boxe put Jown the 


of ſeveral of the places mentioned in this chapter: 
I ſhall therefore conclude it with the general m 

which Silius Italicus has given us of this great bay 
of Naples. Moſt of the places he mentions lie 
within the ſame proſpect; andif I have paſſed over 
any of them, it is becauſe I ſhall take them in _y 
way up ſea, from a7 5 to Rome, 


Stagna inter hne ant either monflrat Avernum ; 
Tum triſti nemore atque umbris nigruntibus horrns, 


Suffuſo' virus caelo, Stygiaque per urbes' © 

Religione ſacer, feevum retinebat honorem. u H 
Hinc vicina palus, fama gi Acherontis ad e 1 
Pandere iter, cæcas flagnante voragine fauces 
Laxat, et horrendos aperit telluris biatuſy 

Inter novo perturbat lumine manes. 

Juxta caligante fitu, longumgue' per æuum 
Infernis preſſas nebulis, pallente ſub-umbr4 Bf 
Cimmerias jacuiſſe domos, noctemque profundam 
Tartareꝶ narrant urbis tum ſulſure et gn: 


Semper anhelantes, cotioque bitumine campos 
9 — atro pet Rap 


Su 


Eluat, &'Stygios exbalat\in aira flats. 
Parturit, et tremulis metuendum-ex/ibilat ee of in 
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| Sufpirans, u/liſque dia calefatia medullis 


Interdumque cavas luftatus rumpere 3 8 3s 


* 9 & 
- 


Aut exire foras,. fonitu lugubre minaci Ati: vag a 


AMulciber immugit, lacerataque viſcera: 8 > nt 


Mandit, et exeſas labefattat murmure montes.. 


T radunt Hercule profiratos mole Gigantes pit "A 


| Tellurem injectam quatere, et ſpirumine Ae 


Torreri late campus, quotieſque minantur | I 
Rumpere pay gem impoſitam, upalfſcere alen. 


Apparet procul Inarimr, quæ turbine nigro 
Fumantem premit lapetuin, | o/que rebali 
Ore ejetlantem, et figuando: evadere vetur | 


Bella Fovi rur 72 5 
ſeua juga, at que in Vertice ſumm 


Monſirantur 
 -Depaſti fammis ſcopuli, Naa rubtd 


Mons circùm, atque Mine: fatis certantia. Sane. | 
Nec non {Mifenum ſervantem Idea fepulcro' 


Nomi na, er Hercules widet ipſo in littore „ J 58 


Lib. xii. 
Averno next he ſhow d his wond'ring gueſt, 


Averno now with milder virtues bleſs'd; 
Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, 
That hung above, and darken'd all the flood: 


Clouds of unwholſome.vapours, -rais'd on bigb, 


The flutt'ring bird intangled in the ſæy, 


Wbilſt all around the gloomy proſpect ſpread 


An awful horror, and religious dread. 
Hence to the borders of the marſh they go, 
That mingles with the baleful ſtreams below, 
And ſometimes with a mighty yawn, | tis ade 
Opens a diſmal paſſage to the dead, 


Who pale with fear the rending I ſurvey, + 


And ſtartle at the ſudden flaſh of day. 
The dark Cimmerian grotto then he paints, 


Deſcribing all its old inhabitants, That 


{ 


. 
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That in the deep infernal city dwelPd, -- ; 
And lay in everlaſting night conceal C0... 
Advancing ſtill, the ſpacious fields he ſhow'd, _ 
That with the ſmother'd heat of brimſtone glow'd; 
Throughfrequent eracks the ſteaming ſulphur broke, 
And cover'd all the blaſted plain with ſmoke: 
Imptiſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent, 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. 
Here, as tis ſaid, the rebel giants lie, 
And, when to move th' incumbent load they try, 
Aſcending vapours on the day prevailil. 
The ſun looks ſickly, and the ſkies grow pale. 
Next to the diſtant iſle his fight he turns -- 
That 9'er the thunderſtruck TLiphœeus burns: 1 © 
Enrag'd his wide-extended jaws expire 
In angry whirlwinds, blaſphemies and fire, 
Threat' ning, if looſen'd from his dire abodes, 
Again to challenge Jove, and fight the gods. 
On mount Veſuvio next he fixt his eyes, 
And ſaw the ſmoking tops confus'dly riſe : 
(A hideous ruin!) that with earthquakes rent 
A ſecond Etna to the view preſent. 
Miſeno's cape and Bauli laſt he view'd, 
That on the ſea's extremeſt borders ſtood. 


= 
2 
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Silius Italicus here takes notice, that the poiſon- 
ous vapours, which aroſe from the lakg Averno in 
Hannibal's time, were quite- diſperſed at the time 
when he wrote his poem; becauſe Agrippa, who 
lived between Hannibal and Silius, had cut down 
the woods, that incloſed the lake, and hindered 
theſe noxious ſteams from diſſipating, which were 
immediately ſcattered as ſoon as the winds and 
freſh air were let in among them. bay 1 5 
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SLE of CAPREA, 


: Ha ſtaid r at e than I at frſ 
| deſigned, I could not diſpenſe with myſelf 
from waking a little voyage to the iſte'of Caprea, 

as being very deſirous to ſee a place, which 
had been the retirement of Auguſtus for ſome 
time, and the reſidence of Tiberius for ſeveral 
years. The iſland lies four miles in length from 
eaſt to weſt, and about one in breadth. The 

il weſtern part, for about two miles in length; is 2 

il continued rock vaſtly high, and inacceſſible on the 

ſäea-ſide. It has however the greateſt town in the 
iſland, that goes under the name of Ano-Caprea, 
and is in ſeveral places covered with a- very fruitful 
foil. The- eaſtern end of the ifle riſes up in pre · 
cipices very near as high, though not quite ſo long as 

the weſtern. Between theſe eaſtern and weſtern 
mountains lies a ſlip of lower ground, which runs 
acroſs the iſland, and is one of the pleaſanteſt ſpots 

5 I have ſeen. It is hid with vines, figs, oranges, 

1 almonds, olives, myrtles, and fields | of corn, 

| which looks extremely freſh and beautiful, and 

make up the moſt delightful little landſkip imagi- 
nable, when they are ſurveyed from the tops of 


the neighbouring mountains. Here ſtands the town 
& Caprea, th the Rabe! 3 * two or three 


convents. 


oy CO; 
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convents. In the midſt of this fruitful tract of 


land riſes a hill, that was probably covered with 
buildings in Tiberius's time. There are till ſeveral 
ruins on the ſides of it, and about the top are found 
two or three dark galleries, low built, and covered 
with maſons work, though at preſent they appear 
overgrown with graſs. I entered one of them that 
is a hundred paces in length. I obſerved, as ſome 
of the countrymen” were digging into the ſides 
of this mountain, that what I took for ſolid 
earth was only heaps of brick, ſtone, and other 
rubbiſh, ſkinned over with a covering of vege- 
tables. But the moſt conſiderable ruin is that 
which ſtands on the very extremity of the eaſtern 


' promontory, where are ſtill ſome apartments left, 


very high and arched at top. 1 have not indeed 
ſeen the remains of any ancient Roman buildings, 
that have not been roofed with either vaults or 
arches. © The rooms I am mentioning ſtand deep 
in the, earth, and have nothing like windows or 


chimnies, which makes me think they were for- 


merly either bathing-places or reſervoirs of wa- 
ter. An old hermit lives at preſent among the 
ruins of this palace, who loſt his companion a few 
years ago by a fall from the precipice. He told 


me they had often found medals and pipes of lead, : 


as they dug among the rubbiſh, and that not many 
years ago they diſcovered a paved road running un- 
der ground from the top of the mourfain to the 
ſea- ſide, which was afterwards confirmed to me by 
a gentleman of the iſland, There is a very noble 
proſpect from this place. On the one ſide lies a. 
vaſt extent of ſeas, that runs abroad further than 
the eye can reach. Juſt oppoſite ſtands the green 
promontory of Surrentum, and on the other ſide the 
whole circuit of the bay of Naples. This proſpect, 

8 8 according 
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according to Tacitus, was more agreeable before the 
burning of Veſuvio. That mountain probably, which 
_ after the firſt eruption looked like a great pile of 
aſhes, was in Tiberius's time ſhaded with woods 
and vineyards; for I think enen, 1 
ſerve here as a comment to Tagitus: - 
G > oft pampineis YES 7 e 4 Nan 2 
Praſſerat Aae madidos nobilis uua lac. 
Haæc juga, quam Niſee colles, plus 1 amavii- 
. Hoc nuper Satyri monte dadere choros. ö 
Ha Veneris ſades, Lacidamone grutior illi; | 
Hic locus Hercules nomine dlarus erat. |; © © 


7 jacent flammis et triſti n tr 


Nec ds vellent hoc 972 fabt« 
Lib. li. Epige, 105 


Nunes —_— with the fruitful ine: {34810 
Here flouriſh'd once, and ran with floods of wine; 
i} New Bacchus oft to the cool ſhades retir d, 
i And. his own native Niſa leſs admir d; Er c 
I: Ott to the ;mountain's airy tops /advanc'd,.; 
"The friſking ſatyrs on the ſummits danc d; 
Alcidos —— here Venus grac'd the ſhore, 
Nor lov'd her fav'rite Lacedzmon more: 
Now piles of. aſhes, ſpreading all around, 
n_uadiſtinguiſh'd heaps deform the ground. 
Fhe gods themſelves the ruin'd ſeats 3 | 
* n * miſchiefs that ane have done. 


This view muſt Ail lie deen more . 
when the whole bay was encompaſſed with fo 
long. a range of buildings, that it appeared to 
thoſe, who looked on it at a diſtance, but as one 
continued city. On botb the ſhores: of that fruit- 
fy eee, which I: haye befare: mentioned; * 

l 


TY 
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ſtill to be ſeen the \marks of ancient edifices; parti- 
cularly on that which looks towards the ſoutſi there 
is a little kind of mole, which ſeems to have been 
the foundation of a palace; unleſs we may ſuppoſe 

that the Pharos of Caprea ſtood there, whieh Sta- 
tius takes notice of in his poem that invites his 
wife to Naples, and is, I think, the-moſt natural 
among the 3 00 e | 

Nec defunt variæ e ene ED * 3 | 
dive vaporiferas,. blandifſima littbra, B, | | 
Enthea fatidices ſou viſere tefta' Sb, * © 

Dulce fit; Thazoque jugum memarabile remo': 

deu tibi Barchet vineta madentia Gauri, - © N 6 
Teleboumque domos, ire piilis ubi dultia minis 
Lumina noc tivagæ tollit Pharus æmula Zune, 
n ll juga Surrentina n 

944 "22501 901 $yly. 5. Lib: ii my v. 95. 


The bliſsful ſeats with endleſs oieaficres flow, 
Whether to Baia's ſunny ſhores you go, 
And view the ſulphur to the baths con 0, 
Or the dark. grotto of the prophetic maic 

Or ſtrep» Miſeno from the Trojan nam d, 5 8 
Or Gaurus for its flowing vintage fam'd, mo 
Or Caprea, where the lanthorn fix'd on "Ki Ih 
dhines like'a moon through the benighted gi 
While by its beams the wary ſailor — 3 

Or we poet oa clad n vines, appears. 


_'They dend in Ano c e ſome years ago, a 
ſtatue and a rich pavement under ground, as 
they: had occaſion to turn up the eart chat —4 
upon them. One ſtill ſees, on the bendings of theſe 
| mountains, the marks of: ſeveral ancient ſcales of 
tk —_ 15 which they * to aſcend them. The 
off whole 
| i 


- 


**. 
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whole iſland is ſo unequal that there were but few - 
_ «diverſions to be found in it without doors; but 
what recommended it moſt to Fiberius was its whol- 


ſome air, which is warm in winter and cool in 


ſummer, and its inacceſſible coaſts, which are ge- 


nerally ſo very ſteep, that a handful of men might 
defend them againſt a powerful amy 

We need not doubt but Tiberius had his different 
reſidencies, according as the ſeaſons of the year, and 
his different ſets of pleaſure required. Suetonius ſays, 
Duodecim Villas totidem nominibus or navit. i. e. He 


diſtinguiſhed twelve towns by as many names. 


The whole iſland was probably cut into ſeveral eaſy 
aſcents, planted with variety of palaces, and adorned 
with as great a multitude of groves and gardens as 


the ſituation. of the place would ſuffer. The works 
under ground were however more extraordinar 
than thoſe above it; for the rocks were all under- 


mined with highways, grottoes, galleries, bagnios, 
and ſeveral ſubterraneous retirements, that ſuited 
with the brutal pleaſures of the Emperor. One 


would indeed very much wonder to a ſuch ſmall 


appearances of the many works of art, that were 
formerly to be.met with in-this iſland, were we not 
told that the Romans, after the death of Tiberius, 


ſent hither an army of pioneers on purpoſe to de- 
moliſh the buildings, and deface me beauties of the 
ifland. 


In failing round Caprea we were dente with 
many rude proſpects of rocks and precipices, that 
riſe in ſeveral places half a mile high in perpendicu- 


lar. At the bottom of them are caves and grot- 


toes formed by the continua breaking of the waves 
upon them. I entered one which the inhabitants 


call Grotto Obſcuro, and, after the light of the ſun 


was a little worn off my eyes, could ſee all the 7 
| 0 


— 
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of it diſtinctly, by a glimmering reflexion that 
played upon them from the ſurface of the water. 
; The mouth is low and narrow; but after having en- 
; tered pretty far in, the grotto opens itſelf on both 
j ſides in an oval figure of an hundred yards from 
? one extremity to the other, as we were told, for it 
would not have been ſafe meaſuring of it. The roof 
t is vaulted, and diſtils freſh water from every part 
of it, which fell upon us as faſt as the firſt drop- 
8 pings of a ſhower. , The inhabitants and Neapoli- 
1 tans, who have heard of I iberius's grottoes, will 


| have this to be one of them; but there are ſeveral 
. reaſons that ſhew it to be natural. For beſides the 
/ little uſe we can conceive of ſuch a dark cavern of 
* ſalt waters, there are no where any marks of the 


« I chiſel; the ſides are of a ſoft mouldering ſtone, 
and one ſees many of the like hollow ſpaces worn 
be in the bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or 
s, less able to reſiſt the impreſſions of the water that 
d beats againſt tgemmmm. 1 
nt Not far from this grotto lie the Sirenum Scopuli, 
which Virgil and Ovid mention in AÆneas's 
re voyage; they are two or three ſharp rocks that 
ſtand about a ſtone's- throw from the ſouth- ſide of 
the iſland, and are generally beaten by wayes and 
tempeſts, which ate much more violent on the 
ſouth than on the north of Caprea. rene 


Tamque aded Scopulos Sirenum advecta ſubibog; 

Difficiles quondam, multorumque .ofſibus albos * 

Tum rauca aſfiduo longè ſale ſaxa ſonabunt. 
„„ En. 5. v. 864. 


Glides by the Sirens cliffs, a ſhelfy coaſt, 
Long infamous for ſhips and ſailors loſt, 


"Ah + 
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And white with bones: Th' impetuous ocean rores, 
And rocks rebellow from the ſounding ſhores, = 
I T have before ſaid that they often find medals in 
this iſland. Many of thoſe they call the Spintriz, 
which Aretin has copied, have been dug up here, 
I know none of the antiquaries that have written 
on this ſubject, and find nothing ſatisfactory of it 
where I thought it moſt likely to be met with, in 
Patin's edition of Suetonius illuſtrated by medals, 
Thoſe I have converſed with abqut it, are of opi- 
nion they were made to ridicule the brutality of 
Tiberius, though T cannot but believe they were 
ſtamped by his order. They are unqueſtionably 
antique, and no bigger than medals of the third 
magnitude. They bear on one fide ſome led in- 
vention of that helliſn ſociety, which Suetonius calls 
Monſtroſi concubittls repertores, and on the other the 
number of the medal. I have ſeen of them as high 
as to twenty. I cannot think they were made as a 
— jeſt; on the Emperor, becauſe rallery on coins is 
of a modern date. I know but two in the upper 
empire, beſides the Spintriæ, that lie under any 
ſuſpicion of it. The firſt is one of Marcus Aure- 
lius, where, in compliment to the Emperor and 
Empreſs, they have ſtamped on the reverſe the fi- 
gure of Venus careſſing Mars, and endeavouring 
to detain him from the wars. 18 
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EY bell ; fera munera katy OW: 
Armipatens regit, in gremium qui ſæpe tuum . 


N Fler nd deuinctus vulnere amoris. 
8624 NN . Lucr. Lid. i. v. 50 


Rae the 21 bus' neſs of the war 


Is manag d by thy dreadful feryant's care, 
Who off retires from fighting fields, to prove 
The pleaſing pains of thy eternal love. Dryden. 


The Venus has Find face j her lover is a 


naked figure, with a helmet on his ad, and a 
Thield on his arm. 


Tu ſ abie fuer mall, quod i in Aggere fodit 


Jui tegitur parma, e et galtg Juy. Sat. 5. v. 153. 


Such ſcabbed fruit you eat, as, in his tent, 
. With deimet arm'd ** ſhield, the ſoldier gnaws, 


” This . 
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This unluckily brings to mind Fauſtina's fond- 

neſcs for the gladiator, and is therefore interpreted by 
many as a hidden piece of ſatire. But, beſides that 
ſuch a thought was inconſiſtent with the gravity 

of a ſenate, how can one imagine that the fathers 
would have dared to affront the wiſe of Aurelius, 
and the mother of Commodus, or that they could 
think of giving offence to an Empreſs whom they 

afterwards deified, and to an Emperor that was the 
darling of the army and people. | | 


- 


The other medal is a golden one of Gallienus, 
preſerved in the French King's cabinet; it is inſcribed 
Gallienæ Auguſiæ, Pax Ubiquej and was ſtamped at 
a time when the Emperor's father was in bondage, 
and. the empire torn in pieces by ſeveral pretenders 
to it. Vet, if one conſiders the ſtrange ſtupidity 

of this Emperor, with the ſenſeleſs ſecurity which 
appears in ſeveral of his ſayings that are ſtill left 
on record, one may very well believe this” coin 
was of his own invention, We may be. ſure, if 
rallery had once entered the old Roman coins, we 
mould have been overſtock'd with medals of this 
nature; if we conſider there, were often rival Empe- 
rors proclaimed at the ſame time, who endeavoured . 
at the leſſening of each other's character, and that 
moſt of them were ſucceeded by ſuch as were ene- 
mies to theif predeceſſor. Theſe medals of Tiberius 
were never current money, but rather of the na- 
ture of medalions, which ſeem to have been made 
on purpoſe to perpetuate the diſcoyeries of that infa- 
mous ſociety. Suetonius tells us, that their mon- 
ſtrous inventions were regiſtered ſeveral ways, and 
reſerv'd in the Emperor's private apartment. Cu- 
| 27 plurifariam diſpoſta tabellis ac Sigillis Iaſciviſ 
ſimarum picturarum et figurarum adornavit, libriſgue 
Eleplantidis mftruxit ; ne cui in Operd edenda cem, 
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plar impetratæ Scheme deeſſet. i. e. He adorned his 
apartments, which were variouſly! diſpoſed, with 


pictures and ſeals, repreſenting the lewdeſf images, 


and furniſhed them with the books of Elephantis, 


that no ont might be at a loſs for examples to copy 
after. The Elephantis here mentioned is probably 


the ſame Martial Nr er for. her book «of | 
ns vel? 7 | 


bs abun. 


Facundos „b 4 libidinoſis 
_ Legiſti nimium, Sabella, verſus. 


Luales nec Dichmi ſciunt puello, 
Nec molles Blephantidos libelli. 
Sunt illic Veneris nouæ figuie: 


Qudles, Ne. oem 54 Lb. Xii. i. Epige 43. 


Too much, Sabellus, you delight 


In poems, that to luſt excite, 


Where Venus, varying ſtill her ſhape, 


Provokes to inceſt or a rape: 
Not ſuch the lewdeſt Harlots know, 
Nor Elephantis' books can ſhow. 


Ovid mentions the Fane: kind of rites that 


found. a place even in Auguſtus's cabinet. 


Scilicet in domibus veftris, ut priſc a viro 
Artifici fulgent corpora pitta manu; 
Sic que concubitus varies Veneriſque v 
E xprimat, * aliquo parva tabella loco. 
De Triſt. Lib, ii. v. 523. | 


; 1 
As ancient Heroes, by the painter's hand 


nen LY in thy rich gallery-ſtand, 


H 2 " Immodeſt 


1 
| 
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Immodeſt pictures in ſome corner lie, 


Tn feats of luſt to catch _ wanton. Kanto : 
3939181 A vn a ' 
e are ne Si eile, or ſeals, 60 
nius ſpeaks of, to be met with in collections of an- 
cient Intaglios: if 
But, I think, ae: mana aboytnk all doubt ie 
theſe coins were rather made by the Emperor's 
order, than as a ſatire on him is, becauſe they are 
now found in the very place that was the ſcene of 
theſe his unnatural luſts. SHYS 98 
| Satoh ga, 
— rupes ; Coprearin t e latebit- 


Incefto poſſe fa Seni? Cl. de . e Conf, Hon. 


Who has not heard of Caprea 's 870 ſhore, - 
Polluged by the rank old Emperor? 
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1 Togk a,felucc at Naples to carry me to Rome, 
that | might not be foreed to run over the ſame 


| ſights a ſecand time, and might have an oppor- 


tunity of ſeeing many things n a road, which our 
voyage- writers have not ſo particularly. deſctibed. 
As, in my journey from Rome to Naples, I had 
Horace for my guide, ſo I had the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing my voyage from Naples to Rome deſcribed by 
Virgil. It is indeed much eaſier to trace out the 
way Æneas took, than that of Horace, becauſe. V ir- 
gil has marked it out by capes, iſlands, and other 
parts of nature, which are not ſo ſubjM-to change 
or decay, as, are towns, cities, and the Works 


of art. Mount Pauſilypo makes a beautiful proſ- 


pect to thoſe who paſs by it: At a ſmall diſtance 


from it lies the little iſland of Niſida, adorned with 
a great yariety of plantations, riſing one above an- 


whole. 


other in ſo beautiful an order, that the 
r ö J iſland 
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"= faſhion 


At pius ee heed? anole Sepulehrank 


* 


3 


_— 


iſland 1. Uke a lar rge terrace- en!" 11 kia | 
two little ports, and is not at preſent troubled 
with any of thoſe | noxious fteams that Lucan. 
mentions. 


— 


Tal SEES N. „ 
E mitiit SYgium re Aera fark. Lib. vi. Fo 90. 


Neſs high rocks ſel} Syrian air 8 74 


Js And the blue breathing ene diffuſe. 


From Niſida we rowed to cape Miſeno. The ex- 


tremity of this cape has a long cleft in it, which 


was enlarged and cut into ſhape. by Agrippa, who 
made this the great port for the Roman ffeet that 
ſerved in the. Mediterranean; as that of Ravenna 
held the ſhips deſigned for the Adriatic and Archipe- 
lago. The higheſt end of this promontory riſes in 
of a ſepulchre or monument to tho 
_ ay 5 from tile land, which perhaps might 
il's burying Miſenus under it. I have 
2 a ark talian author, who has written a very 
large book on the Campania Felice, that, from Vir- 
gil's deſcription of this mountain, ''concludes it 


was called Aerius 1 e hat Mm it a 


NEW __ 


- : - * 


—— 
- 


Impontt, fuaque arma viro rem dare 
Monte ſub' Aerio, que nume Miſenus ab illo 


| menge er px tenet par ſecula nomen. 


En. vi. v v. 232. 
e es order'd on the ſhore wed ; 


A ſtately tomb; whole top a trumpet bore, | 
12 ſoldier” s fauchion, and a ſeaman's oa 


7 _ Thus 


Re o MN, by 4 163 


Thus was * friend intert'd; and deathleſs fame 
Still to the lofty e g e- name. e 


There att ſtil to be ſeen a We ruins of old 
Miſenum; but the moſt conſiderable antiquity of 
the place is a ſet of galleries that are hen into 
the rock, and are much more ſpacious than the 
Piſcina Mirabilis. Some will have them to have 
been a reſervoir of water; but others more 
bably ſuppoſe them to have been Nero's baths. I 
lay the firſt night on the iſſe of Procita, which is 
pretty well cultivated, and contains about four 
thouſand inhabitants, ho are al arora to the : 
Marquis de Vaſto 
The next morning I went to ſee the iſle of 

] (chia, that ſtands further out into the ſea. The an- 
cient Poets call it Inarime, and lay Typhœus under 
it, by reaſon of its eruptions! of fire. There has 
been no eruption ſor near theſe three hundred years. 
The laſt was very terrible, and deſtroyed a whole 
city. At preſent there ate ſcarce any marks left of 
a ſubterraneous fire; fur the earth is cold, and over- 
run with graſs and ſhrubs, where the rocks will 
ſuffer it. There are indeed ſeveral little cracks in 
it, through which there iſſues a conſtant ſmoke; but 
it is pur this atiſes from the warm ſprings that 
feed the many baths, with which this iſl and is plen- 
ſtocked. I obſerved, about one of theſe breath - 
ing palllages, a ſpot of myrtles that flouriſh Within 
the {team of theſe vapours, and hage a_continual 
moiſture hanging upon them. On the ſouth of 


Iſchia lies a round Jake of about three quarters of 
a mile diameter, ſeparate from the ſea by a narrow 
tract of land. It was ſormetly a Roman port. 
On the north end of this iſland ſtands the town 
and OY on an . high rock, divided 
from 


— ” 
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from the body of the iſland, and inacceſſible te 


an enemy on all ſides. This Iſland is larger, but 


much mere rocky and barren than Procita. Vir- 
gil makes them both ſhake at the fall of part of 
the mole of ern tj ah tha _ at a . miles 


| diſtance. from them. 


bei 5 55 
nals 6 Eaboico Ae 1500 ee, | 
Saxea pila cadit, magms quam molibus ants 
Conflruftam jaciunt pelago: Sic illa ruinam 


Prona trabit, penituſque vades illiſa recumbit : © hy 45 


AT ic ent /e Marid et ni gra atiolluntur arenæ, 
Tum ſonitu Prochyta alta tremit, durumpue cubile 


5 fe Fa "—_— my Typhas 0 855 l 


Gar rr v. 71 1 0. 


N Not with leſs ruin Wan the Baian mole | 
(Rais'd on the ſeas the ſurges to A. 


At once comes tumbling down the rocky wa. 
Prone to the deep the ſtones: disjointed fall 


Off the vaſt pile; the ſcatter d ocean flies; bald 
Black ſands, diſcolour'd froth, and mingled mud 
The frighted billows roll, and ſeek the 5 


Trembles high Prochyta, and Iſchia rores: 


Typhceus rores beneath, by. Jove's command, 
Aſtoniſh'd at the flaw that ſhakes the land; 


Soon ſhifts his weary fide, and ſcarce: awake, 
| 9 0 wonder ſeels 2 "—__ ens WN on his 


back. 5 en. 
15 do not for a Virgil, in this . compariſon; | 


has given the dex of Alta to Prochyta; for it is 


not only no high iſland in itſelf, but is much lower 
than Iſchia, and all the points of land that lie with- 
in its neighbourhood.” T ſhould think Alta was joined 


TIE» with EOS; _ Virgil make uſe of ſo 


M1) equivocal 


Ro ME, by 3 4 15 . : 
_ equivocal a ſyntax. I cannot forbear inſerting, in 
this place, the lame / imitation; Silius tralicus bas 
made of the foregoing. paſſage. | 
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Haud alen firudto 33 ad litera IR 
Pugnatura fretis ſubter cæciſqus procellis., 
Pila immans ſonans, imbingitur ardua ans 5 
Immugit Nereus, diuiſaque cerula pulſu 

1 Ca: . iraig fub equora montems. Lb. r. | 


So vaſt a fragment of the Baian mole, 

That, fix'd, amid the Thyrrhene waters, waves 
The beating tempeſts and inſulting waves. 
Thrown from its baſis withia dreadful ſubd; 
Daſhes the broken billows all around, EF” 
And with reſiſtleſs force the ſurface . F 


That in its arg er the falling: rock receives, 

Ther ed ng to Sammet enn a n 
pleaſant path, by the 2 Mortuum, and the Ely- 
tian fields, we ſaw in our way a great many ruins 
of — nn and other ancient edifices. Cume 
is at preſent utterly deſtitute of inhabitants, ſo much 


, it FRO lance, Las 8 time, if the en to Piſa 
E ecke bac. . = 


* 


— qu Que 3 dit An mares l 
Exboicamy gu fecunda Neapelis urbem. 1 


— 


| Where the fam'd* walls of fruitful Nyghes lie, | 
That may for Wütend wich; Cum vie. 


| They. 3 here the remains of Apollo 1467. 
ple, which all due writers of the antiquities of this 
place ſuppoſe to have been the ſame Virgil deſcribes 
in * ſixth. Aneid, as built by D and that 
| H 5 | ">; Oy 


; 
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the very ſtory, which Virgil there mentions y Was 
actually engraven on oy! front of it, NR fly 
1 NY 4 RISEN 
| Rediitus his primum Paw tibi, Plabe facrevit 
| Remuigium Alarum, poſuitque immania Templa. 

In foribus letbum Androgeo* tum pendere e pt 
Cecropidæ juſſi, miſerum ! Septena quotannis © 

Corpora Natorum: Stat ductis fortibus _ 
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Wi TW the e at rk be Sine x 
il And, here alighting, built his coftly frame” 
| Inſcrib'd to Phoebus,” here he hung on high” 
The ſteerage of his wings that cut the ſky; 
Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboſs d 
Androgeos* death, and off rings to his ON 
Sev'n youths from Athens yearly ſent to meet 
The fate appointed by revengeful Crete; 
And next to thoſe the dieadful urn was plac'd, 
In which the deſtin d names "2 iow? were caſt. 


Byte, 


| Waben ates PORE Sorte mere is the 
© beginning of a paſſage, which is ſtopp'd up, within 

leſs than a hundred yards of the entrance, by 
the earth that is fallen into it. "They ſuppoſe 
it to have been the other mouth of the Sibyl's 
gtotto. It lies indeed in the ſame line with the 
entrance near the Avernus, is fac'd alike with the 
Opus Reticulatum; and has ftill the marks of 
- chambers that have been cut into the ſides of it. 
Among the many fables and conjectures which 
have been made on this grotto, I think it is highly 
_ probable, that it was once inhabited by ſuch as 

dern p 3 it a beuer ſhelter againſt the ſun 
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ERROR, by Sea. 17 
than any other kind of building, or at leaſt that it 
was made with ſmaller trouble and expence. As 

for the moſaic and other works that may be found 
in it, they may very well have been added in later 
ages, according as they thought fit to put the place 
to different uſes. | The ſtory of the Cimmerians is 
indeed elogg d with improbabilities, as Strabo relates 
it; but it is very likely there was in it ſome foun- 

a dation of truth. Homer's deſcription of the Cim- 

merians, whom he places in theſe parts, anſwers 

| very well to w_ ien wen; a 1 ound 


caverns” 


The gs race, in 88 2 

Among ſurrounding ſhades and darknefs dwells; 
Hid in th' Aer e covert of the night, 
They ſhun the proaches of the chearful light: 
The | ſun ne'er 15 their obſcure retreats, 

Nor when he runs his courle, nor when he ſets. 
Unhappy mortals ! 5 Oayſl. Lib. x. 
Tu guogque littoribus maſirirs  Fneia 8 by 
Aiernam moriens famam, Cajeta, dediſti: 

Et nunc ſervat hangs ſedem tuus, Ae namen 


8 =. 
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J eren Wen f tag 4 f ortay fignat.. | 
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/ And Mou Or O matron of dase Ps | 

e Here dying. to the ſhore haſt left thy name: 

0 Cajeta ftill the place is call'd from thee, 

4 The nurſe of great Eneas* infancy. © FB 
p Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperias plains; 

f Thy name (' tis * a x ghoſt can have) remains. 
„ n een 
h 

y I a at Cages eta- the rock pf Wende ſaid to be 
5 cleft by an — at our Saviour's death. 
f 


— 
— 


1 ne is written over the.chapel door, that leads 
| into 
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into the erack, the words of the Evangeliſt Eat 


terre mbtus fattus of magnus: Behold, there was a 


great earthquake! I believe every one who ſees 
this vaſt rent in ſo high a rock, and obſerves; 
how exactly the convex parts of one ſide tally 
with the concave of the other, muſt be ſatisfied 
that it was the effect of an earthquake, though 1 


queſt. on not but it either happened long before the 


time of the Latin writers, or in the darker ages 
fince; for otherwiſe I cannot but think they would 


| have taken natice of its original. The port, town, 


caſtle, and antiquities of this place have been oſten 


diicribed. - 


We 9 ed next at Monte Circeio, which Homer 
calls Inſula Zea, whether it be that it was formerly 155 
an iſland, or that the Greek failors of his time 
thought it ſo; It is certain they might eaſily have 
been deceived by its appearance, as being a very high 


mountain joined” to the main land by a” nary 
tra& of earth, that is many miles in 


ength, and 
almoſt of a levet with the ſurface of the water. 


The end of this promontory is very rocky, and 
- mightily expoſed to the winds and waves, which 


perhaps gave the firſt riſe to the howlings of wolves, 


and the roarings of lions, that uſed to be heard 
« thence. This I had a very lively idea of, being 


ſorced to lie under it a whole night. Virg it's de- 
ſciption of ,/Eneas paſſing. by this coaſt can, never 


be enovgh admired. It is worth while to obſerve 
' he w, to heighten the horror of the deſcription, he 


has prepared the reader's mind, by the ſolemnity 


of * 8 funeral, and the dea ſtilneſs of the 
night. | 
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At hits exequiis ee 6 . — e 
: Aen. * tumuli, poſtquam alta grief 
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Æguora, tendit iter velisy portumque relimquit | "pes * 
Adſpirant auræ in noctem, nec candida curſus 1172 


Luna negat: Splendet eee laming e, 4 


828838 RNEIEIRER e 31 T.)) 
Dives inacceſſos ubi Solis flia lcos 1 bro ET 


 Aſſiduo reſonat cantu,. teffifgue ſuperbis 1 ln xt] 
Urit odaratam nodturna in lumina drum, ü of yt 4 


Arguto tenues percurrens pectine tela - nw 
Hinc exuudiri gemitus, iregus Laonum 


41 
Vincla recuſantum, et ſerd ſub nadie rudemum: 1 1 


Setigerique ſues atque in prejepibus urſi 

Sævire, ac forme magnorum ululare luporum: 
Quos hominum ex facie Dea ſæva potentibus n 
Induerat Circe in vultus ac terga ſera um. P. bad 24 
Due ne mmſira pis paterentur taha' Traĩsm 1-1 
Delats in portus, neu 1 dira ſubirent, JF 12 > Wy 
Neptunus ventzs implevit uela ſecundis, oh og roars HY 
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| Now: ng ts Prince h Not ad rites bad a id, 


He plow'd the Tyrrhene ſeas with ſails difplay'd 5 


From land a gentle breeze aroſe, | by night 


Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was brights, I 


And the ſea trembled with her ſilver light. 
Now near the ſhelves of Circe's ſhores they 1 rund. 


(Circe the rich, the daughter of the ſun) ++ + 


A dang'rous coaſt: The goddeſs waſtes her days 
In joyous ſongs, the rocks reſound her lays... 


n ſpinning or the loom, ſhe .ſpendgſber. nicht, 


And cedar brands ſupply her father's Ii ght. . 


From hence were heard, (rebellowing to the main) 
The roars of lions that refuſe the cha, 
The grunts of briſtled! boars, and groans of bears, 
Aud herds of howling. wolves:that ſtun the ſailors 
QAF$4- 1147 rr gn ns Wirt THE RO e fi, 
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Theſe from their caverns, at the cloſe abe, 


Fill the ſad iſle with horror and 


Darkling they mourn theirfare,whom Circe'spow'r, 
LOAN watch'd the moon, and planetary hour) 


ith words and wicked herbs, from — kind ; 
Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin d. 
Which monſters leſt the Trojan's pious bot 
Should bear, or touch upon th' inchanted coaſt; go! 
Propitious Neptune ſteer'd their courſe by night 


* rifing Selen n PEE e Narpy — 


Vingteative this proudly Ker Infula Cilcesi in 


the third Aneid; but it is the hero, and not the 
Poet that ſpeaks. It may however be looked upon 
as an imitation, that he himſelf thought it an ifland 


in /Fneas's time. As for the thick woods, which 
not only Virgil but Homer mentions in the beautiful 
deſcription that Plutarch and Longinus have taken 
notice of, that are moſt of them grubbed up ſince 


the promontory has been cultivated and inha- 
| bited; though there are ſtill many ſpots of it which 


ſhow the natural er of the foil leans that 


Way. LETT | | 4x 


The e we etched upon was Nettuno, 
where we found nothing remarkable beſides the ex- 
treme poverty and lazineſs of the inhabitants. At 
two miles diſtance from it lie the ruins of Antium, 
that are ſpread: over a great Circuit of land. There 
are ſtill left the foundations of ſeveral buildings, 
and, what are always the laſt parts that periſſi in 


a ruin, many ſubterraneous grottos and paſſa ages of 


a great length. The foundations of Nero's port 
are ſtill to be ſeen. It was altogether artificial, and 
compoſed of huge moles running round it, in a 
kind « of circular figure, except where che ſhips 
21-4 - were 
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ROME, by Sen. 171 
were to enter, and had about three quarters of a 
mile in its ſhorteſt diameter. > Though the making 
of this port muſt have coſt prodigious funis of mo- 
ney, we find no medal of it, and yet he ſame Em- 
peror has a medal ſtruck in his on name for e 
port of Oſtia, which in reality Was a work of his 
predeceſſor Claudius: The laſt Pope was at confider- 
able charges to make a little kind of harbour in this 
place, and to convey freſh water to it, which was 
one of the artifices of the grand Duke, to divert 
his holineſs from his project of making Civita- 
vecchia a free port. There ſies, between Antium and 
Nettuno, a cardinal's Villa, which is one of the 
pleaſanteſt for walks, fountains, 1 and pro: 
ſpects that 1 ever ſa c. * 5 
Antium was / formerly famous for the temple of 
fortune that ſtood in it. All agree there were two 
fortunes worthipped here, which Suetonius calls the 
Fortunæ Antiates, ' and Martial the 'Sorores Antii. | 
Some are of opinion, that by theſe two goddeſſes 
were meant the two Nemeſes, one of which rewarded 
good men, as the other puniſhed the wicked. Fa- 
bretti and others are apt to beheve, that by the tu / o 
fortunes were only meant in general the goddeſs 
who ſent proſperity, ot ſhe who ſent afflictions to 
mankind, and produce in their behalf an ancient 
monument found in this very place, and ſuper- 
ſcribed Fortune Felici; which indeed may favour 
one opinion as well as the other, and {hows at leaft 
they are not miſtaken in the gener. ſenſe of their 
diviſion. I do not knew whether any body has 
taken notice,” that this double function of the 
deſs gives a conſiderable light and beauty ee 
ode which Horace has addreſſed to her. The 
whole poem is a prayer to fortune, that ſhe would 
proſper Cæſar e and confound his enemies, 


8 
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np 

1 ſo that each of the goddeſſes has-her.taſk affigned- 
1 inthe Poet's/prayer; and we may obſetve the in- 
in 4 vacation is divided between the two: deities, :the- 
firſt line relating indifferently to either. That which 
I have marked ſpeaks to the goddeſs of proſperity, 
Or, if you pleaſe, to the Nemeſis: of the good, and | 
the other to the e of ue or to the 
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Nemelis-of the wied. =o lum ent md olde 
Sitte Henni done 57300707 ban 438! $17 
5 See Grey rp att Icy 90. 
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4 Auortale corpus, vel ſuperbo n 
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Great eoddeſs, Aftum' $ guardian power, 45 1. 


tt | Whoſe force is ſtrong, and quick to raiſe 10 þ 
i i! The loweſt to the bigheſt Faces Sen? on 1180 


.* £ Or with a wondrous fall 38 t. Wenne 

To bring the haughty water, 1 rd * 

6 * And turn eee, to a oil, wee 
*# 34 117755 IN 3 ** 4 '-Creech, . 


15 — rich the firſt interpretation of the two 
fortunes for the double Nemeſis, the compliment to 
Cæſar is the greater, and the fifth ſtanza clearer 
than the commentators uſually make it; for- the 
Claui trabales, cunei, uncus, liguidumgus plumbum, mays 
actually uſed in the puniſhment of eriminals. 
Our next ſtage brought us to the mouth of the 
The into which we entered with ſome. danger, 
the ſea being generally very rough in the parts, 
where the river fuſhes into it. The ſeaſon of the 
year, the muddineſs of the ſtream, with the many 
green trees banging over it, put me in mind of 
the delightſul image that Virgil has A us when 
An * the ful view ir es eee 
Aue 
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Atgue hie ᷑neas ingentem ex ægusre lucum 
Proſpieit; hunc inter fluvio Tibermus amæno, 
Vorticibus rapidit at multi flauus arend, 

In mare pror umpit: varie circumęue er 
Aſutte ripis walucres et fluminis alusg, 

AÆthera mulcebant cantu, © lucoque * - 
Flere. iter Saciis, terr aque advertere'Þ 


| Imperat, et lætus Arie ccedit Paw: En. vil v. 29. 


The Tio from the main beheld 4 wood, 
Which thick with ſhades, and a e orror ſtood: 
Betwixt the trees the Tiber took his courſe, | 
With whirlpoolsdimpled, and with downward force 
That drove the fand along, 'he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſe:: 
About, him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bath 'd within, or baſk'd upon his ſide, 7 14 
To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apply d. 
The captain gives command, the joyſul train 


Glide through Rn Lavoe main. 
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It. is apoſtle to 1 ry the. ruins of the 
port of Oſtia what its figure was when it ſtood 


whole and entire I ſhall therefore ſet down the 


medal, that I haue before mentioned, Which repre- 
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Tyrrbenamgus Pharon, porreAayue brachia,' rat ſus 5. 


go occurrunt medio, longeque relinguunt 
Hiaham : non fic igitur mirabere ny | 
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Our Tyrrhene Pharos,” that the mid fea meets 


With its embrace, and leaves the land bebind; 
A work ſo wond'rous nature ne'er deſign'd. 1 


\ 


* 3 
The ſeas may very properly be faid to be in- 


| cloſed (Incluſa) between the two ſemicircular moles 
that almoſt ſurround them. The Coloſſus, withſome- 
thing like a lighted torch in its hand, is probably 
the Pharos in the ſecond line. The two moles, that 
—— N 5 We 


4 maſt W are 0 to the land behind * 


1 175 
Pharos, are very poetically deſcribed by the + 
— brachia, rurſus 


Due pelago occurrunt — nei ine, 
Hallam — ben 4 


* 
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as they retire from one another; in the ae they 
make, until their two ends-almoſt meet a ſecond 
time in the midſt of the waters, where the figure 
of Neptune fits. The Poet's reflexion on the haven 
is very juſt, fince there are few natural ports better 
land- locked, and cloſed on all ſides than this ſeems 
to have been. The figure of Neptune has a rudder 
by him, to mark the convenience of the harbour 
for navigation, as he is repreſented himſelf at the 
entrance of it, to ſhew it ſtood in the ſea. The 


dolphin diftinguiſhes him from a river god, and 


figures out his dominion over the ſeas. He holds 
the ſame fiſh in his hand on other — What 
it means we may learn from the Greek epigram on 


the figure of a Cupid, that operant none | 


hands ho 8 lower in eee 
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A proper emblem graces either hand, 1138 


In one he den, ſea, in one e the a! 5 


Half a day more e brought u us to Rome, chrough 


a road that eng urn by. travellers.” 
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Tis 5 robbed thatmodern a 
higher than the ancient; ſome have computed 

it about fourteen or fiſteen feet, taking one place 
with another. Fhe teaſon given forbit is, that 
the preſent city ſtands upon the ruins of the for- 
merz and indeed I have often abſerved, that Where 
any conſidexable pile of building ſtood; anciently, 
one ſtill finds a riftingiground, or a litile kind of 
hill, which was doubtleſs made up out of the frag · 
ments and rubbiſh{of the ruined;ediboe,;: * 
{deg this pattieular eauſe, we days — 


that has very much, contributed to the raiſing the 
ſituation of ſeyerali parts of Rome: It heing certain 
the great quantities of earth, that have been 
Waſhed off from the hills by the violence of 


ſhowers haye had no ſmall ſhare in it. This any 


one may be ſenſible of, uho obſerves how far feveral 


buildings, that ſtand near the roots of mountains, 
are ſunk deeper in the earth than thoſe that have 
been on the tops of hills, or in open plains; for 
which reaſon the preſent face of Rome is much more 
even and level than it Was formerly; the ſame 


cauſe, that bas raiſed- the low grounds, having 


contributed to fink thoſe that were higher. 


/ 


There are in Rome two ſets of antiquities, the 
chriſtian and the heathen. The former, though of 
a freſher date, are ſo embroiled with fable and le- 
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ſearching into them. The other give a great deal 
of pleaſure to ſuch as have met with them before in 
ancient authors; for a man who is in Rome can 
ſcarce ſee an object that does not call to mind a 
piece of a Latin Poet or hiſtorian. Among the re- 
mains of old Rome, the grandeur of the common- 
wealth ſhows itſelf chiefly in works that were either 
neceſſary or convenient, ſuch as temples,” high- 
ways, aqueducts, walls, and bridges of the city, 
On the contraty the magnificence of Rome, under 
the Emperors, was rather for oſtentation or luxury, 
than any real uſefulneſs or neceſſity, as in baths, 
amphitheatres, circus's, obeliſts, triumphant pil- 
lars, arches, and 1 for what they 
added to the aqueducts was rather to ſupply their 
baths and Naumacbias, and to embelliſh 9 city 
with fountains, than out of any real neceflity there 
was for them. Theſe ſeveral remains have been fo 
copiouſly deſcribed by abundance of travellers, and 
other writers, particularly by thoſe concerned in the 
learned collection of Grævius, that it is very diffi- 


cult to make any new diſcoveries on ſo beaten ia 


ſubject. There is however ſo much to be obſerved 
in ſo ſpacious a field of antiquities, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to ſurvey them without taking new hints, 
and raiſing different reflexions, according as a man's 
natural turn of thoughts, or the courſe of his 
ſtudies direct him. 

No part of the antiquities of Rica Meaſed me 10 | 
much as the ancient ſtatues, of which there is till 


an incredible variety. "The workmanſhip is often 


the moſt exquiſite of any thing in its kind, A man 
would wonder how it were poſlible for ſo much life 
to enter into marble, as may be diſcovered in ſome 
of the beſt! of them; and even in the meaneſt one 


has 


- - / 


gend, that one receives but little ſatisfaction from 1175 


has the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
airs and dreſs of thoſe that have lived ſo many ages 


2 Hint at ſeveral parts of ſculpture, that were in vogue 
in the author's time, though they are now nevet 
thoughtof, and that therefore ſuch paſſages loſe much 
- of vis beauty in the eye of a modern reader, who 
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the faces, poſtures, 


before us. I here is a ſtrange reſemblance between 
the figures of the ſeveral heathen deities, and the 


deferiptions that the Latin Poets have given us of 


chem; but as the: firſt may be looked upon as the 
ancienter of the two, I queſtion not but the Ro- 
man Poets were the copiers of the Greek ſtatuaries. 
Though on other occaſions we often find the ſtatu · 


aries toolꝭ their ſubjects from the Poets. The Lao- 


coon is too known an inſtance, among many others 
that are to be met with at Rome. In the Villa Aldo- 
brandina are the figures of an old and young man, 
engaged togetherat the Cæſtus, who are probably the 
Dares and Entel lus of Virgil; where by the way one 
may obſerve the make of the ancient Cæſtus, that it 
only conſiſted of many large thongs about the 
hand, without any thing like a piece of lead at the 


end of them, as . fome ee ne have 
f ing imagined. 


I queſtion not aun peſppges in ch old Poers 


does not look upon them in the fame light with the 
author's Cotemporaries. - I ſhal} only mention two 
or three out of Juvenal, that his commentators have 
not taken notice of: The firſt runs 2 = 


Hills eee eue a e e 


Aut aligua 3 t 2 2 yo Fove dan 


a ET ITY | Sat. vi. v. 14. 


SY 


Some chin . of chaſtity appear l 
* ee * without a beard. Dryden 


[ 


\ 
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1 appeal to any reader, if the humour here would - 
not appear much more natural and unforced to - 
people that faw every day ſome or other ſtatue of 
this god with a thick buſhy beard as there are ſtill 
many of them extant! at Rome, than it can to us 
who have no fuch idea of him; eſpecially if we 
conſider there was in the fame city a temple dedi- 
cated tothe young Jupiter, called Femplum Vejovis, 
where, in all probability, there ſtood the particular 
ſtatue of a* Jupiter Imberbis. Juvenal, in another 

. place, makes his flatterer compare the neck ef one 


that is feebly built to that of Hercules a=" wo up 
Antæus from che earth. e191 


* - 


Et longum ee Allen Wenne egnot | 
Herculis Sm provid d tellore Wile: 8 


Sat. ii. v. 88. 


His W rnd 0 narrow boulders praiſe ; 
You'd think v2 were deſcribing, Hercules 


Lifting e bs: | iy Jen. 


What a | Arained . Gmilieads muſt this 
ſeem to a modern reader, but how full of humour, 
if we ſuppoſe! it alludes to any celebrated ſtatues 
of theſe two champions, that ſtood perhaps in ſome 
public place or highway near Rome? and, what 
makes it more than vrobable there were ſuch ſta- 
tues, we meet with the figures, which Fuvenal here 
deſcribes, on antique Intaglios and mals. Nay, 
A bas taken notice of tre yOu. Ratues, 


= A 


14. ee in pale fena ef a 
Fon Herculis Autæ ina Lib ni. Tg," 22. v. 9. 


| 6 2 vid. ons & Fadi, Lib, i. . 
Jen. | 
1 3 Antæus 
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f And both the grappling ſtatues ſeem . 

14 Ib 91221018 e bun ea 20502 rm few bot 3 
„ pt . cannot forbear obſerving here, that the turn of 
1 the neck and arms is often commended. in the Latin 

| Pioets among the beauties of a man, as in Horace 
Y we find/both put together, in that Warn _ 


tion of jealouſy: matt in unt 
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14 Toervens diffith bile tumer Jecur. 

i Tuunc nec mens mibi, nec colr 1 0 


Certd ſede mamont. humor in genas N | 
* Furtim abitur, arguens 
| Ven lentis ne macerer tes, & 
TITLE TIS pi * Od. 13˙ Li. . 1 


Wbile Telephus' 5 pa chains. 1 

His roſy neck, and winding ans 
* Hs endleſs rapture you recite, 

And in the tender name delight; 2 <1 
1 Myÿy heart, enrag'd by jealous beats, 
1 With numberleis reſentment beat 
nn From my pale cheeks the colour avs» | 
| cz And all the man within me dies; % f 


3 By fits my ſwelling grief appears 
| x In riſing lighs, and falling tears, 
mm © That ſhow too well the warm deſires, '- 


| E The filent, flow, conſuming fires, 
If Which on my inmoſt vitals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. 
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Vntilat æſiivum digitis ſudantibus um, 
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This we ſhould be at a loſs to account for, did 


we not obſerve in the old Roman ſtatues, that theſe 


two parts were always bare, and expoſed to view, 
as much as our hands and face ate at preſent. 
I cannot leave Juvenal without taking notice that 
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Nec fufferre queat: majoris pondera Gemmæ. 
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Charg'd with light ſummer rings his fingers ſweat, 


Unable to ſupport a gem of weight; Dryden. 
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was not anciently ſo great an hyperbole as it is 


now; for I have ſeen old Roman rings ſo very 


thick about, and with ſuch large ſtones in them 
that it is no wonder a fop ſhould reckon them a 
little cumberſome in the ſummer ſeaſon of ſo hot 
A climate. i 1 r 1 

It is certain that ſatire delights in ſuch allu- 
ſions and inſtances as ate extremely natural aud 


familiar: When therefore we ſee any thing in an 
old ſatiriſt that looks forced and pedantic, we 


ought to conſider how it appeared in the tithe the 


Poet writ, and whether or no there might not be 


ſome particular circumiſtances to recommend it to 


the readers of his own age, whichgve are now 


deprived of. One of the'tineſt ancient ſtatues in 
Rome is a Meleager with a ſpear in his hand, 


and the head, of a wild boar on one ſide of him. 
| Os | Parian marble, and as yellow as ivory. 


ne meets with many other figures of Meleager in 


the ancient Baſſo Relievos, and on the ſides of the 
Sarcophagi, or funeral monuments. Perhaps it was 
the arms or device of the old Roman hunters; 


which 
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bunters had Meleager for 
conſtellation which makes a 8e 
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which conjecture 1 baue found confirmed in a 
paſſage of Manilius, 1925 lets us know the Mos 
their R 
8 He ſpeaks Sith 
anke asf 


chriſtians: have their St. 


AN uibus een l 
Te, Meleagre, calunt m Men. TI ” 
Fhey, on ole! birth "his ARE ſhons, 

2 Meleager, for their patron own. a 


"4 queſtion not but, this ſete a verſe, in * fi 


| fatire of Juvenal, in a much better light than if we 


ſuppoſe that the Poet aims only at the old. ſtory. of 
Meleager, without conſiqering it as ſo very common 
and fagliar a one among the Nang 


3 dignus ferro. Mekagri. 
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A boar intire, por 3 of as ſword | 


= Of Meleager,. ſmokes upon the board, Bo wes, 


In the 8 of the ninth fatire, Juvenal aſks 


| - his friend, why he. looks Ike 3 en he was 


overcome? 1,27 33S 2 11 
Kun velig OE: iti, Nee, 17 raflic | 


er frog delt fn, Mare uiclus 


Tell a me Why ſantring thus. from, place to Rav 
1 wo * Naeh, with a clouded face? „ 
te ine 8 Jn wen: 
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Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya 


was a lawyer who had loſt his cauſe; others ſay 
that this paſſage alludes to the tary of the ſatyr 


Marſyas, who contended with Apollo; which I thinl 


is more humaoraus than the other, if we, conſider 


there was a famous ſtatue of Apollo fleaing Marſya 


in the midſt of the Roman Forum, as there are ſtill 


ſeveral ancient ſtatues of Rome on the ſame ſubject. 
There is a paſſage in the ſixth ſatire of Juvenal, 


that I could never tell What to make of, until I had 


got the interpretation of it from one of Bellorio's 


ancient Baſſo Relie vos. | 83 


Magnorum Ariificum frangebat pocula miles, 
Ut phaleris gauderet Equus: cælatagus caſſis 
Nomuliæ ſimuluchra feræ manſugſcere juſſaæ 
Imperii fato, et geminos ſub rupe Juirinot, 


Ac nudam ęſigiem ciypes fulgentis et haſd, 


Pendentiſ us Dei perituro oflenderat B. 
Ne Ai ene N Juv. Sat. xi. v. 102. 


One halmetfer.himfalf he abe 


Where various warlike figures were inladd:. 


The Roman wolf ſuckling the twins was there, 
And Mars himſelf, arm'd with his ſhield, and ſpear, 
Hov'ring above his creſt, did dreadful ſhow, | _ 
As threatning death to each reſiſting fes. 


» 
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Juvenab hers: deſcribes the ſimplicity of the old 


Roman ſoldiers, and the figures that were gene- 


rally engraven on their helmets. The firſt of them 
was the wolf giying ſuck to Romulus and Remus: 


The ſecond, which. is comprehended in the two laſt 


verſes is not ſo intelligible. Some of the com- 
henkel 


Mars, 


J ® 
5 2» be Drydeb's Juvenal, 


_—_— god here mentioned is 
n 


Cad — irate ————— — 
* 
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Mars, that he comes to tee his tuo ſons fucking 
the wolf, and that the old ſculptors generally drew 
their figures naked, that they might have the ad- 
vantage of repreſenting the different ſwelling of the 
muſcles, and the turns of the body. But they are 
extremely at a loſs to know what is meant by the 


word Pendentis; ſome: fancy it expreſſes only the 


great emboſſment of the figure; others believe it 
Hung off the helmet in Alto Relievo, as in the fore go- 
ing no has Lubin ſuppoſes, that the god Mats 
Vas engraven on the ſhield; and that he is ſaid to be 
hanging, becauſe the ſhield which bore him hung 
on the left ſhoulder. One of the old interpreters 
is of opinion, that by hanging is only meant a 
poſture of bending forward to ſtrike the enemy. 
Another will have it, that whatever is placed on the 
head may be ſaid to hang, as we call hangin 
gardens ſuch as are planted on the top of & 
| houſe. Several learned men, who like none of 
theſe explications, believe there has been a fault in 
the tranſcriber, and that Pendentis ought to be 
Perdentis; but they quote no manuſcriptim favour 


of their conjecture! Phe true meaning of the words 


is certainly as follows. The Roman ſoldiers, who 
were not a little proud of their founder, and the 
military genius of their republic, - uſed to bear 
on their kelmets the firſt hiſtory of Romulus, who 
was begot by the of war, and ſuckled by a 
wolf. The figure of the god was made as if de- 
ſcending on the prieſteſs Ilia, or as others call her 
Rhea Silvia. The ocealion , N ooreatl his 215 
ſhould iy be Bong 113th wil 2 


n am ar eras cum e F LE 
Copit, ut hinc wer Seminn The Aargs; © i 
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Then too, our mighty fire, thou ſtood'ſt diſarm'd, 


7 That Rome's high founder bore—— 


. though on other.occaſions he is- drawn, 'as Horace 
4 has deſcribed him, Tunicd unftum adamantind—girt 
b with a veſt of adamant. The ſculptor however, 
5 to diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the gods, gave 
t him, what the medalliſts call his proper attributes, 
7 a fpear in one hand, and 4 ſhield in the other. 
4 As he was repreſented deſcending, his figure ap- 
> peared ſuſpended, in the Air over the veſtal virgin, 
5 in which ſenſe the word Pendentis is extremely 
proper and poetical. Beſides the antique Baſſo Re- 
. lievo, that made me fiiſtthink of this interpretation, 
I have ſince met with the ſame figures on the re- 


4 verſes of a couple of ancient coins,. which were 
7 ſtamped in the reign of Antoninus Pius, as a com- 
4 pliment to that Emperor, whom, for his excellent 


of government and conduct of the city of Rome, 
n dhe ſenate regarded as a ſecond kind of founder. - 
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Ilia 1. hals 6 0 enim vetat ind mover). 


Sacra lavaturas mand petebat aquas : | 


Feſſa reſedit humi, ventoſque accepit aperto 
Pectore, turbatas reſtituitque comas. 
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Dum ſedet, umbroſe ſalices volucreſque canor @ - | 


ecerunt Somnos & leve murmur a 


Blanda guies vidtis furtim ſubrepit ocellis, . 


Et cadit d mento WO * manus. 


ta. 
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And feather'd quires that warbled in the hade, 


In drowſy Murmers Jul the gentle thinks... 
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Hats wider han, viſamque cupit, petiturgue cupitd': | 


Et ſua divind furta fefellit ope. 
1 abit : jatet illa gravis; jam ſcilicet Mira 
7 oe tera | Romane conditor urbis erat. 
Ln , Oni. de Faltis, Lib. i iti, th 11. 


As ths falt eitel to the unrein came, 

(Let none be ſtartled at a veſtal's ne i be BIKE 
Tir'd with the walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt, 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt 

To take the freſhneſs of the morning air, 5 ; 
And gather'd in a knot her flowing hair: 
While thus ſhe reſted on her arm reclin'd, © : 
The hoaty willows waving wien the wind, 


And purling ſtreams that through the meadow 


The god of wut beheld che virgin lie, oft 
WN . T4 
And by 'fo tempting an occaſion pre id, 6, 


Conceiving, as ſhe ſlept, ker fruitful-womb 


dene wien the Toutider of immortal Rome. 


I cannot gutt h WE" without taki 
a line in See . | 
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| —Firlt Zetus files FRO wo . ground, 


Bending the bull's tough 1 with pain 1 
That tofles back bie hornd'in vn. . 1% 
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The beauteous mad, whom be beheld, gra: 5 
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ITS: cannot Joubt but the Poet had here i in view 2 
paſture of Zetus in the famous groupe of figures, 
which repreſents. the two brothers . Dirce to 
| the horns of a mad bull. 
21 I could not forbear taking particular notice of the 
#7 ſeveral muſical inftruments that are to be ſeen in 
the hands of the Apollos, muſes, fauns, ſatyrs, 
e bacchanals, and ſhepherds, which might certainly 
_ give a great light to the diſpute for preference be- 
teen the ancient and modern mulic. It would 
perhaps be. no impertinent deſign. to take off all 
their models i in wood, which might not only give 
us ſome notion of the ancient muſic, but help us 
to pleaſanter inſtruments than ate now in uſe. By 
ttzke appearance they make in marble, there is not 
dne ſtring· inſtrument that ſeems comparable to our 
violins; for they are all play'd on, either by the bare 
6 fingers, or the Plearum; ſo that they were incapa- 
dle of adding any length to their notes, or of vary- 
ing them by thoſe inſenſible ſwellings and wearings- 
away of ſound upon the ſame ſtring, which give fo 
 * wonderful a ſweetneſs. to our modern muſic,” - Be- 
ſides, that the ſtring · inſtruments muſt have had very 
low and feeble. voices, as may be gueſſed from the 
ſmall proportion of. wood about them, which'could . 
not contain air enough to render the ſtrokes, in any 8 
=. conſiderable meaſure, full and ſonorous. There is a 
great deal of difference in the make, not only. of the 
+  feveral kinds of inſtruments; but even among thoſe - 
ol the ſame name. The Syringa, for example, has 
 - fſometimesfour, and ſometimes more pipes, as high as 
to twelve. The ſame variety of ſtrings may be ob- 
ſerved on their har ps, and of ſtops on their Tibiæ; 
vhich ſhows the little foundation that ſuch writers 
baue gone upon, who from a verſe perhaps in Virgil's 
IM 2 or a ſhort N in a 8 author, bee 
| | | cen 
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been ſo very nice in determining the preciſe ſhape of 
the ancient muſical inſtruments, with the exact 
number of theit pipes, ſtrings; and ſtops. It is in- 
deed the uſual ſault of the Wtiters of antiquities, to 
ſtraiten and conſine themſelves to particular models. 
They ate for making a kind of ſtamp on every 
thing of the [ſame name, and, if they find any 
thing ike an old deſeription of the ſubject they 
treat on, they take care to regulate it, on all occaſions, 
according to the figure it makes in ſuch-a paſſage: 
As the learned German author, quoted by Monſieur 
Baudelot, ho had probably never ſeemany thing. of . 
a houſhold- god, more thana Canopus, affirms round- 
ly, that all the ancient Lares were made in the faſnion 
of a jug- bottle. In ſhort, the antiquaries have 
been guilty of the ſame fault as the ſyſtem-writers, 
who are for cramping their ſubjects into as narrow a 
ſpace àg they can, and ſor reducing the whole ex- 
tent of a ſcience into a few general maxims. This 
a man has occaſion'of obſerving' more than once 
in the ſeveral fragments of antiquity that are ſtil! 
to be ſeen in Rome. How many drefles are there for = 
each particular deity? what a variety of ſhapes 
in the ancient urns, lamps, lachrymary veſſels, 
Priapus's, houſhold- gods, which have ſome of them. 
been, kepreſented under ſuch a particular form, as 
any one of them has been deſcribed with in an an- 
cient author, and would probably be all ſo, were 
they not {till ta be ſeen in their own indication? 
Madam Dacier, from ſome old guts of: Terence, 
fancies that the Larva or Perſona of the Roman. ac- 
tors, was not only a vizard for the face, but had 
falſe hain to it, and came over the Whole head 
like a helmet. Among all the ſtatues at Rome, 
remember to have ſeen but two that are the ſigu re. 
of actors, which are both in the Villa Matthei. | 
| yo : I 5. ö One 
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One ſees on them the faſhion of the old ſock and 
Larva, the latter of which anſwers the deſcription 
that is given of it by this learned lady, though I 
queſtion not but ſeveral others were in uſe forl have 
{een the figure of Thalia, che comic muſe, ſome- 


times with an entire head - piece in her hand; ſome- 


times with about half the head, and a little ria like 
a tower running round the edges of the face, and 
ſometimes with a maſkł for the face only, like thoſe 
of a modern make: Some of the Italian actors wear 
at preſent theſe maſks. for the whole head. I re- 
member formerly I could have no notion of chat fa⸗ 
ble in Phedrus; before 1 had ſeen ty" Ge tl of 
theſe intire head. pircrs. LTH enn 
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| As ily Reynard a d the 98 at ae, . 
On a tragedian's maſk. he chanc d to light; 
Turning it o'er he mutter'd with diſdain, . 
How vaſt a head is here without, a brain! 


I find Madam Dacier has taken notice of Kip 10 
| fide in Phædrus, upon the fame occaſion; but not 


of "the follow) 5 in martial, e to 

the fame kind o maſks; haber 2 

Non omnes falls, ſor te Proferping 0 aun; = 
no apitt e 1. tu OY 
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i Why eulen thou try e to „Ma- thyſelf in uth 
Impartial Proſerpine beholds the truth, 
And, laughing at ſo fond and vain a „ 
Will Grip thy er i its maſk, Wo 
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In the Villa Borgheſe is the buſt of a young Nero, 


which ſhows” us the form of an ancient Bulla on 


the breaſt, which is neither like à heart, as Ma- 
_ erobius deſeribes it, nor altogether reſembles that in 
Cardinal Chigi's cabinet; ſo that, without eſtabliſh- 
ing a particular inſtance into à general rule, we 
ought, in ſubjects of this nature, to leave room 
for the er of the artiſt or wearer. There 


are many figures of gladiators at Rome, though I 


do not remember to have ſeen any of the Retiarius, 


the damnite, or the antagoniſt to the Pinnirapus. 
| Bat hat I coutd not find' among the ſtatues, I met 

with in two anti pieces of moſaic, which are 
in the poſſeſſion of 4 Cardinal. The Retiarius is 
engaged with the Samnite, and has had ſo lucky a 

throw, that his net covers the whole body of his 
edverſary ftom bead to foot; yet his antagoniſt 


queror, according to the inſeription. In another 
piece is repreſented the combat of the Pinnirapus, 
who is armed like the Samnite, and not like the Re- 
tiarius, as ſome learned men have ſuppoſed: On 
the helmet of his àntagoniſt are ſeen the two 
Pinnæ, that ſtand up on either ſide like the wings 


in the Petaſlus of a Mercury, but riſe much higher 
and are more pointed. 


There is no part of the Roman antheatitiendliatwe | 
are better-acquainted with, than what relates too 


their ſacrifices. For as the old Romags were very 
much devoted to their religion, we ſee feveral parts 


_monutnents, and thoſe particular ornaments of ar- 


chitecture, which were borrowed: from it. An hea- 0 


then ritual could not inſtruct a man better than 
1 Fog ; Core. 
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recovered himfelf out of the'tofls,/ and was con- a 


of it entering their ancient Baſſo Relievos x #.-wing 
and medals; not to mention their altars, tombs... 
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. ceremonies-and punctilios ihat attended the diffe- 


: rent kinds of ſacrifices. Vet there is a much 


greater variety in the make of the ſacrificing in- 
ſtruments, than one finds in thoſe who have treated 


- of them, or have given us their pictures. For 


not to inſiſt; too long on ſuch a ſu 6 IL. ſaw in 


atera without 
any riſing in the middle, as it is generally engraven, 
and another; with a handle toit, as Mar: Ph 
' ſcribes:it though, it is quite contrary to any what d. 
have ever ſeen cut in marble; and I have obſerved 
perhaps ſeveral hundreds. IL might here inlarge on 
the ſhape of the triumphal chariot, which, is dif- 
ferent in ſome. pieces of ſculpture. ftom what it 
appears in others; and. on the figure of the Diſcus, 
that is t0:be ſeen in the — of the. celebrated 
Caſtot at Don Livio s, which is petfectlyround, and 
not oblong, as ſome:antiquaries have repreſented it, 
nor has it any thing e uns faſtened to it, to 
add force Oe vast 12 bs # 229iq 
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Th; 3 impatient for the caſt, 
00 ent to ſnateh up the rolling orb in — 1 
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an '-Notwithſlanding there ate ie greatamtinudcgt 


.clothed, ftatues at Rome, I could never diſcover the 
everal different Roman garments for it. ĩs ver dif- 
fcult to trace outiije figure of a veſt, thraugh all the 
plaits and faldings of the drapery; beſides that the 
Roman garments did not differ ſrom each other o 
ruth by: the ſhape; as by the . co- 


lour, 


Jour,. the one of which. was too nice ſot the ſtatu- 
ary's obſervation, as the other does not lie within. 
the expreſſion. of the chiſſel. I obferved,/ in abun- 


dance of Bas Relieſs, that the CinQus-Gabinus-is- 


nothing elſe but long garment, not-unlike a ſur- 
plice, which, would have trailed on the ground had 
it hung looſe, and was therefore gathered about the 


middle with a girdle, Aftér this it is worth While 


to read the laborious deſeription that Ferrarius has 
made of it. Cinctus Gabinus non aliud \fut quam, 


cum toge lacinia læus hrachio {ubdutta, in tergum ita 


rejiciebatur, ut contracid rargheretur ad -pedtus, atque 


ita in nodum net der etur qui nodus ſroe cinc tus togam con 


irabebat, brevioremgue et /irifttorem red didit. De re 


Veftiar. Lib. i. Cap. 14. The Cinctus Gabinus was 


nothing more, than, when the hottam of the gar- 


ment, being thrown over the left ſhouldet behind 


the back, was brought round to the breaſt in ſuch 


a manner as to be | eater into a knots which 
re, ſtraitened the gatment, and 

made it both leſs and tighter. Lipſius's deſcription 

of the Samnite armour, ſeems. drawn out of the 


knot” or , Cincture,s 


very words of Liyy, yet not long ago: a ſtatue 
which was dug up at Rome, dreſſed in chis kin 


ol armour, gives a much different explication of 
Livy from what Lipſius has done. This figure was 


ſuperſcribed BA, 710. NT. from whence Fabretti 


concludes, that it was a monument erected to. the 
gladiator Bato, who, after having ſuccegged in two 


combat, was killed in the: third, and idnourably - 
interred, by order of the Emperor Caracalla. The 


manner of punctuation after. each ſyllable is to be 


met with in qther antique inſcriptions. L confeſs 
I could never learn where this figure is now to 
be ſeen; but I think it may ſerve as an in- 


WN ſtance 
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| Hayes of the great u e of this ſeience of 
| Cori tell HD ELL HIVETS {+3 
In a 


e 


a palace of Pike bst fav-buſts. of alt 
the Antonine family, which were dug up about 
two years ſince, not far from Albano, in a place 
ob is ſuppoſed to have ſtood à Vina ef Marcus 
Aurelius, There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, 


the Fauſting's, Mareus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, 
E 


young Commodus, W e ann all in- 
N well cut. Ib , LEAH 
BS the ſtatues chat have been found among 
m uin fo Nome are very numetous, 
there is no queſtion but poſterity wilt have the plea- 
ure of ſeeing many noble pieces of ſeulpture WHieh 
are ſtill undiſcovered; for doubtleſs there are greater 
treaſures of this nature under ground; than what 
3 brought to light. They have often du 
into landb that are deſeribed in old authors, as the 
— where ſuch partieular ſtatues and obeliſks 
R „and have ſeldem failed of ſucceſs, in their 
£ ' purſuits! There are ſtill many ſich promiling ſpots 
______ of ground that have never been ſearched into“ A 
3 i part of the Palatine mouttain, for example, 
untouched, which was formerly the ſeat of the 
imperial palace, and may be prefumed - to abound 
with more treaſures of this ane . s n 
þ woatrg) Rome. 3 64 nn 911280 
Tas Bi Yi hl pon £- 2:94, 11-1 7% gh 1100 
 Eive-P hiantns-anvuls red stb ag 0288]. 1038161 5 
. Exultatque habitante Dioy*otioraqut: Delphis 
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The 8 proud Rome's imperial fer. 

An awful pike J) ſtands venerably great: * ds; 
Thither the kingdom, and the nations come, 


In ſupplicating crowds to learn their doom: fi ” 
To Delphi leſs th' erquiring worlds repair, 
Nor does a gregter god inhabit there 
This ſure the pompous manſon was deſig 
To pleaſe the mighty rulers of mankind; © 15 


Inferior temples riſe on either hand, eg 


And on che borders of the palace ant 
While o'er the reſt her head ſhe proudly ſh, 10 
d / 
_ e hey - Fee TIC 390 7 * 
But whether it be that the richeſt of theſe difco- 
veries fall into the Pope's' hands, or for ſome other 
reaſon, it is ſaid on the Prince Farneſe, who is 


the preſent owner of this ſeat, will keep it from | 


being turned up, until he ſees one of his own fa- 
mily in the chair. There are undertakets i in Rome 
who often purchaſe the digging of fields, gardens, 
or vineyards, where they find any Rkelihdod of ſuc- 


. and ſome have been known t6 arrive at 


great eſtates by it. 'Fhey pay accor 


menſions of the ſurface they are to break up, and 
after havii 
coal in Engl and, they rake into the moſt promiſing 
parts of it, though they often find to/their diſap- 

pointment, that others have been beforehand with 
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rubbiſh- and bricks, which: the preſent architects 
value much beyond thoſe of a modern make, to 
gefray the charges of their ſearch. I w ho Nn two 
ſpaces of ground, where. part. of. Nero's golden 
bouſe food, for, v hich the dwner has been offered 
an extraordinary ſum of money. What encou- 
raged the undentakers are ſevetal very ancient trees, 
which grow, upon the ſpot, from w hence they con- 
dlude that theſe particular; tracts of ground Muſt 
have lain untouched for ſome, ages, It is pity. there 
is not ſomething like a; publiexegiſter; to preſerve 
the memory of {ugh ſtatues as have been found from 
ACC mark eepaniculatlarosmhee 
they habe been taken up, which would not only 
prevent many fruitleſs ſearches for thẽ future, but 
might often give a conſiderable light into che quality 
of the plape, ot the deſign of the ſta tue.. 
But. the great magazine for all kinds pf treaſure, 
is ſuppoſed tobe the bed of the Tiber. We may be 
5 125 when the Romans lay under the apptehen- 
ions of ſeęing their city ſacked by a bar barous 
cenemy, as they have done more than once, that 
they would take care to beſtow, ſuch of, their 
Tiches this way as could beſt bear the water: 
beſides what the inſolence of à britiſn conque- 
rot may be ſuppoſed to haue contributed, who 
had an ambition to Waſte and deſttoy all the 
+ beauties of ſo celebrated a city. L need not men- 
tion the old common: ſhore of Rome, Which ran 
from al parts of the town with; the: current and 
violence of an ordinary river, nor the fflequent 
zinundations of the Tiber, Which may have (wept 
away many of the ornaments of its banks, noni the 
;ſeveral ſtatues that the Romans themſelves flung 
into it, when they would . | 
Hidavt . | | „ ne. 
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the. memory of an ill citizen, a, dead tyrant, or a2 
diſcarded 2 At Rome they have ſo genetal 
an opinion of the riches, of this rivet, that the 
Jews have 14 DP Pin ered the Pope to Cleanſe it, 
ſo they might have for.their-pains, what they fond 
in the boſom: of it. I have ſeen the valley near * 
Ponte molle, which they. propoſed to faſhion. into a 
new channel for it, until they had, cleared the old for [ | 
its reception. The Pope however would not comply. | 
with the propoſal, as fearing the heats might ad- | 
vance too far before they had finiſhed their hl | 


and produce a a peſtilence pang his people; though 
do not ſee why. ſuch a deſign might not be execute 
now with, as. itte danger as in Auguſtug's time, 
were there as man e upon it. The 
city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the, undertaking, as it AR} raiſe the . 
deepen the bed of the Tiber, and by conſequence 
free them from thoſe frequent inundations e 
they are ſo ſubject at preſent; for the channel. of 
the river is obſerved. to be e within the 
walls, than either below r above them. 
Before I quit this ſubject of the ſtatues, I think 
it. is very obſervabl le, that, among thoſe ne are al- | 
7 found, there ſhould be ſo many not only of the 
ſame; perſons, but made after the > deſign. One 
pln not indeed RE AP, lee 19 al Furs of 
articular deities and emperors, who 
— e 22058 erected to, them, RA, es 
en ſets of worſhippers and admirers. 
Ceres, the. moſt beneficent and uſeful of the. . — 
divinities, has more ſtatues than. any other of the ; 
gods or goddefles, . as ſeveral of the Roman Em- 
preſſes took a pleaſure to be — a in 75 are. 
nd I believe one finds as many hg uy that 71 
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2 fit is for thoſe that are curibus to have copies of 
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together; ; becauſe the Romans bad dope Wiles: 
- - tion for his memory, that it grew into à part of 
their religion to preſetve a ſtatue of him in almoſt 
every private family. But how comes it to paſs, 
that ſo many of theſe ſtatues ate cut after the very 
fame model, and not only of theſe, but of ſuch as 
had no relation, either to the intereſt or devotion 
of the owner, as the dying Cleopatra, the Narciffus, 
the fawn leaning * the trunk of a tree, the 
| boy with a bird in his hand, the Leda and her 
ſwan, with many others of the ſame nature? 1 
muſt confeſs T always looked on figures of this Kind 

as the copies of ſome celebrated mafter- piece, and 
queſtion not but they were famous originals, that 
ve rife to the ſeveral ſtatues which we ſee wich 
hs ſame air, poſture, and attitudes. What con- 
firms me in this conjecture, there are many ancient 
ſtatues of the Venus de Medicis, the Silenus with the 
dung Bacchus in his arms, the Hercules Farneſe, 
the Antindus, and other beautiful originals of the 
Aàncients, that are already dt aw out of the rubbith, 
where they lay concealed fot ſo many a Among 
che reſt Thave obſerved more that are formed after 
; 5 of the Venus of Medicis, than of any other; 
| ence I believe one may conclude, that it 
vets © he moſt celebrated ſtatue among the ancients, 
us Well as among the'moderns. It has always been 
uſual for fculptors to work upon the beſt models, 


1 apt to think bwwerhin vf doe Ee account | 
| may. be given of the refemblance, that we meet 
with in many of the antique Baſſo Relievos. I're- 
member 1 522 very well pleaſed with the device of 
one that T met with on the tomb of à young Ro- 
f 9 for her ufo 

mot er. 
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mother. The feulptor had chofen the rape of Pro: 

ſerpine for his device, where in one end you thi ight 

ſee the god of the dead (Pluto) hurrying away 

beautiful young virgin (Proſerpine) and at the other 
the grief and diſtraction of the mother (Ceres) on 
that occaſion, I have ſince obſerved the ſame de- 
vice upon ſeveral Sarcophagi, that have incloſed the 
aſhes of men or boys, maids or tfattons; for 
when the thought took, though at firſt it received 
its riſe from ſuch a particular occaſion. as I have 
mentioned, the ignorance of the ſculptors applied 


it promiſcuoufſy. I know there are authors who | 


diſcover a myſtery in this device. | 

A man is ſometimes ſurpriſed to find ſo many 
extravagant fancies as are cut on the old pa 
tombs. Maſks, hunting: matches, and bacchanals, 
are very common; ſometimes one meets with a lewd 
figure of a Priapus, and im the Villa Pamphilia is 
ſeen a ſatyr coupling with a'goat. There are bow- 
ever many of a more ſerious nature, that ſhadow out 
the exiſtence of the ſoul after death, and the hopes 


of a happy immortality.” I cannot leave the Baſſo 


Relievos, without mentionin one of them, where 
the thought is extremely noble. "Ir is called Ho- 
mer's Apotheoſis, and conſiſts of a groupe of bgures 
cut in the ſame block of marble, and riſing one 


above another by four of five different aſcents. Ju- 
piter fits at the top of it with a thunderholt' in his 


hand, and, in ſuch a'mijeſty\as Homer Nmſelf re- 
preſents him, Tone over the Gp pl k 1 gow 74 
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ere, ſar apart, and high above the reſt, 


h | 
The thunder ſat; where old Olympus ſhrouds 


Blix hundred heads in hear'n, and p 


ops the clouds. 
FINE hem ee 
45 ' | 


' : Immediately beneath him are the figures of the 
- nine; muſes, ſuppoſed to be celebrating the praiſes of 
the Poet, Homer himſelf is placed at one end, of the 
155 row, fitting in à chait of ſtate, which is 
ſupported on each fide by the figure of a kneeling 
woman. The one. holds a ſword in her, hand 0 
repreſent the Iliad, or actions of Achilles, as the 
other has an Apluſtre n Odyſſey, or 
Loyage of Ulyſſes. About the Poet's feet ale greep- 
ing a couple of mice, as an emblem of the Batta- 
chomyomachia. Behind the chair ſtands time, and 
the genius of the earth, diſtinguiſhed by their pro- 
per attributes, and putting a garland on the Poet's 
head, to intimate the mighty reputation he has 
ained in all ages, and in, all nations of the world. 
HBeſore him ſtands an altat with. a bull ready to be 
train of the ſeveral vittues that ate repreſented in 
Homer's works, or to be learnt out of them, lifting 
up their hands in admiration, of the Poet, and in 
applauſe of the ſolemnity. This antique piece of 
ſculpture is in the Poſfellÿion af the conſtable Colon- 
na, but, neyer ſhowp to thoſe, who, ſee:the palace, 
un 's they, particularly, deſire, it. 1,7 . hangers. 
| Among the great variety of ancient coins which 
I ſaw at Rhine, cou d not but take particular no- 
tice of ſuch as relate to any of the buildings or ſta- 
tues that are ſtill extant, Thoſe of, the firſt kind 
haye been. alieady publiſhed by the writers of the 
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Roman antiquities, and may be moſt of them met 
with in the laſt edition of Donatus, as the pillars of 
1 a APs K 5 | | FFP Trajan 
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Trajan and Antonine, eher of Dtuſus Germa- 
nicus and Septimius Severus, the temples of Janus, 
Concord, Veſta, Jupitet tonans, Apollo and E Al 
the Circus Maximus Agonalis, [arid that of Caracal- 
la, or, according to Fabretti, of Galienus, of Veſpa- 
ſian's — and Alexander Severus's baths; 
though, I muſt confel, the ſubject of the laſt may be 
very well doubted of. As for the Metaſudans ant 
Pons Alius, which have gained a place among the 
buildings that are now ſtanding, and to be 8 
on old reverſes of medals; Hacer that ſhows the 
firſt is generally rejected as ſputſous, noris the other, 
though eited in the laſt edition of Monſieur Vaillant, 
eſteemed more authentie by the preſent Roman me- 
daliſts, who are certainly the moſt ſkilful in the 
world, as to the mechanical wh of this ſcience. T 
ſhall cloſe up this ſet of medals with a very curious 
one, as” large'as a medalion, that is ſingular in is 


kind. On one ſide is the head of the Emperor by 


| Trajan, the reverſe has on it the Circus Maximus, 
and a view of the fide of the Palatine mountain 
that faces it, on which ate ſeen ſeveral edifices, and 
among the reſt the famous temple of Apollo, that 
has Hit a conſide table ruin ſtanding. This medal 
I faw in the hands of Monſeigneur Strozzi, brother 
to the Duke of that name, who. has many curioh- | 
ties in bis poſſeſſion, and is very obliging to a ſtran- 
ger ho deſires the ſight of them. II t ia ſurpriſing 
thing, that among the great pieces of TOE, 
rep roferited on the old coins; one can never mect 
"with the Pantheon, the Mauſoleum of Auguſtus, 
| Netro's golden houſe, the Moles Advriatii, the Sep- 
tizonium of Severus; the baths of Diselefian, Kc. 85 
But ſince it was the cuſtom of the Roman Emperors 
thus 'to' regiſter their moſt remarkable cules a8 
well a as 5 actions, and line there are ſever} Dey 
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of theſe: kinds not to be found on medals, more ex 
ttaordinary than thoſe that are, We may, I think, 
with great reaſon, ſuſpect, our collections of the old 
coins to be extremely deficient, and that thoſewhich 
are already found out ſcarce. bear a proportion to 
what are yet undiſcovered. A man takes a great 
deal more pleaſure in ſurveying the ancient ſtatues, 
who compares them with medals, than it is poſſible 
far him to do without ſome little knowledge. this 
way; for theſe two arts illuſtrate each other; and 
as there are ſeveral, particulars in hiſtory and anti- 
quities which receive a; great light from ancient 
coins, ſo, would it be impoſſible to decipher the faces 
of the many ſtatues that are to be ſeen at Rome, 
without ſo univerſal a key to them. It is this that 
teaches to diſtin 
rors and Empr᷑ 8, the deities and virtues, with Aa 
thouſand other particulars relating to a ſtatuary, and 
not to be learnt. by any other means. In the Villa 
Pamphilia ſtands the ſtatue of a man in woman's 
clothes, which the antiquaries do not know what 
to make of, and therefore paſs ĩt off for an Herma- 
pPhrodite: But a learned medaliſt in Rome has lately 
d it to Clodius, who is ſo famous ſor having in- 
truded into the ſolemnities of the Bona Dea in a wo- 
- man's habit; for one ſees. the ſame features and 
make af face in a medal of the Clodian family. 
I have ſeen on coins the four fineſt figures per- 
haps: that are now extant: The Hercules Farneſe, 
the Venus, of Medicis, the Apollo in the Belvidere, 
and che famous Marcus Aurelius on horſeback . The 
-oldeſt_ medal that the firſt appears upon is one of 
Commodus, the ſecond on one of Fauſtina, the third 
on one of Antoninus Pius, and the laſt on one of 
Lucius Verus. We may conclude, I think, from 
1 
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among . Romans, or they would never have 
been honoured with a place among the.Emperas's 
coins. We may further. obſerves: that all jour of 
them make their firſt appearance. inthe Antonine fan 
mily ; for which reaſon I am apt to think they are 
all of them the product of that age: They would 
probably haye been werken byF \nythepaturaliſ 5 
who lived in the next reign, ſave one, before Anto- 
ninus Pius, had they been made in his time. As 
for the brazen figure of Marcus Autelius on horſe- 
back, there is nodgubt of xs being of this age, though 
I muſt confeſs. it may be doubted, whether the me- 
dal I have cited repteſents it. All I can ſay ſor it 
is, that the horſe and man on the medal are in the 
ſame poſture as they are on the ſtatue, and that 

there is a reſemblance of Marcus Aurelius 's face 3 
for I have. ſeen this reverſe on a medalion of Don 
Livio's cabinet, and much more diſtinctiy in ano- 
ther very beautiful one, thatis in the hands of Signior 
Marcus Antonio. Itis generally abjeted, that Lucius 
Verus would rather have placed the, figure of him 
oh on horſeback upon the reverſe of his.own coin, 

Oy: the figure of Marcus Aurelius. But it is very 
| 5. that an Emperor often ſtamped an bis 
coins the ſace or ornaments of his Collegue, as an 
inſtance of his reſpect or friendſhip for him; and 
we may ſuppoſe Lucius 10 omit no N al 
tunity of doing honour to Marcus Aureliys, whom 
he rather revered: as his n than treated as his 
partner, in, the e ſl, The. oh Lan ig 

Fg ave. 
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the Belvidere. oo e tog about this 
age z, for he owards the ee of, Adrian's - 
reign, the immediate predeceſſor of Antoninus Pius, 
Tho! intire figure, though not to be found in medals, 

y be ſeen. 1n ſeveral. precious ſtones; Monſieur 
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ſhewed'tne an Antinous that he has publiſhedin his 
laſt volume, cut in a Cornelian, which he values at 

piſtoles, "It repreſents him in the habit of a 
reury, and is the fineſt Intaglia that J evet ſaw. 


Next to the ſtatues, there is nothing in Rome more 


ſurprizing than that amazing vatiety of ancient pil- 
lars of ſo many kinds of marble. As moſt of the 


_ \ old ſtatues may be well ſuppoſed to have been cheaper 
3 firſt owners, than they are to a modern 
3 ſeveral of the pillars are certainly rated at 


much lower price at preſent than they were of old. 


7 For, not to mention what a huge column of Gra- 


Nite, Serpentine, or Porphyfy muſt have coft in the 


- quarry, or in its carriage from Ægypt to Rome, we 


may only conſider the great difficulty of hewing it 


into any form, and of giving it the due turn, pro- 


portion and poliſn. It is well known how theſe 


| forts of marble reſiſt the impreſſions of ſuch inſttu- 
ments as are now in uſe. There is indeed a Mila - 


neſe at Rome who works in them; but his advances 


r ee flow, that he ſcarce lives upon what he 


gains by 


worked into an ordinary ſalver, which had coft him 


four months continual application, before he could, 


bring it into that ſorm. The 'ancients had pro- 


bably ſome ſecret to harden the edges of their tools, 


without recurring to thoſe extravagant opinions of 


os 


| thelr having an art to mollify the ftone, or that it 
f 


Vas natura 
dr, What is 


eee at its firſt cutting from the rock, 
ſtill more abſurd, that it was an artifi- 


_ tial: compoſition,” and not the natural product of 
mines and quarries: The moſt yaluablt” pillars 
about Rome, for the marble of which they are made, 
Are the four columns of oriental jaſper in St. Pau- 
lina's chapel at St. Mary Maggiore; two of oriental 


- 
= * 
8 4 


granite in St. Pudenzianaz one of tranſparent ori- 
* N ++. nl 


8 
- ; 


—_ 


ental jaſper in the Vatican libraty ; four of Nero- 
Bianco in St, Cecilia Tranſtevere; twoof Brocatello, 


and two of oriental agate in Don Livio's palaces, 


two of Giallo Antico it St. John Lateran, and two 
of Verdi Antique in the Villa Pamwphilia, Theſe are 
all intire and folid pfllars, and made vf fuch kinds 
of marble as are no where to be found but among 
antiquities, whether it be that the veins of it are 
undiſcoveted, or that they were quite'exhauſted upon 
the ancient buildings, Among theſe old pittars 1 
cannot forbear reckoning a great part of an alabaſter _ 
column, which was found in the ruins of Livia's 
Portico... It is of the colour of fire, and may be 
feen over the high Altar of St. Maria in Campitello; 
for they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it in 
the ſhape of a croſs in a hole of the wall that was 
made on purpoſe. to receive ity ſo that the light, 
paſſing through it from without, makes it took, to 
thoſe who are in the church, like a huge tranſparent 
croſs of amber. As for the, workmanſhip: of the 
old Roman pillars, MonfieurDefgodetzy in bisaccu- 
rate meaſures of theſe ruins, has obferved, that the 
ancients have not kept to the nitety of proportion, 
and the rules of art, fo much as the moderns in 

| this particular: Some, to excuſe this defect, lay the 

| blame of it on the workmen of ZEgypt, and of othet 
nations, who ſent molt of the ancient pillars ready 
f ſhaped to Rome: Others ſay, that the ancients, 
t 


the eye, only took ware to avoid ſuch diſpro- 
, portions as wete groſs enough to de obferyed by the 
fight, without minding whether or no they ap- 
f 

rs 


proached to a mathematical exactneſs: Others will 


have it rather to be an-effe&t of art, and of what 
a the Italians call the Guſto grande, than of any neg- 


alt vays 
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knowing architecture was chiefly defigneg to pleaſe 


ligenee in A Md the ancients 
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nſidered the ſituation of a building, whe- 


_ ther it was high or low, in an open ſquare or in a 


* 


natrow ſtreet, and more or Jeſs deviated from their 
rules of art, to comply with the , ſeveral diſtances. 
and elevations. from which their, works were to be 


Sf 034 L 6. ds 4 is CET bo hd SH bak n. j 
regarded. It is ſaid there is an Tonic pillar in the 


compaſs are ſtill to be ſeen on the volute, and that 


Paſladio learnt from hence the working of that dif- 
ficult problem; but I never could find time to exa- 
mine all the old columns of that church. Among 


the pillars 1 mult not paſs over the two nobleſt in 
the world, thoſe of Trajan and-Antonine. There 


: i 4 r ' - * I * ; 
could not have been a more magnificent deſign than 


that of Trajan's pillar. Where could an Emperor's 


» 


aſhes have been ſo nobly lodged, as in the midſt of 
his metropolis, and on the top of ſo exalted a mo- 
nument, with the gteateſt of his actions underneath 
him? Or, as ſome will have it, his ſtatue was. on 


he top, his urn at the foundation, and his battles 


in the midſt. The ſculpture of it is too well known 


to be here mentioned. The moſt remarkable piece 
in Antonine's pillar is the fizure of Jupiter Pluvius, 


ſending down rain on the fainting army of Marcus 
Aurelius; and thunderbolts on his enemies, which 
is the greateſt confirmation. poſſible of the ſtory of 
the chriſtian legion, and wil be a ſtanding evi- 


dence for it, when any paſſage in an old author 
may be ſuppoſed to be forged. Ihe figure, that 


mind of a paſlage in the 


* 
/ 
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Jupiter here makes among the clouds, puts me in 
Fneid. which gives juſt 
ſuch-another image of him. Virgil's Interpreters 
are certainly to blame, that. ſuppoſe it is nothing but 
the air which is here meant by Jupiter. 
e A vemens pluvialibus heise 
/erberat. ber humum; quam mull grandine nimbi i 


a 


in ville echo? quum N here tuftris _ 
Torquet PIR hyemem, et crelieava nubila rump. 
2850 n. ix. v. 2 
rr nnn LV 


The combat thei like the tori that flies _ 
From weſtward, when the ſhow ry kids ariſe: 0 


Or patt' ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupiter deſcends in harden'd rain, 


Or bellowing clouds burſt with a ſtormy ſaund, . 


And with an armed winter ſtrew the ground. 


5881 88 N 


ory den. 
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I have ſeen a medal] that, aol to the opi- 


niom of niany learned men, relates to the ſame ſto 
The Emperor is intitled on it Germanicus, (as it was 


in the Wars of Germany that this circumſtance 


ha ppened) and carries on the reverſe a thunder- 


bolt in his band; for the heathens attributed the 


ſame” miracle to the piety of the Emperor, that 
the chriſtians aſcribed to the prayers of their 


ion. ' 
Fulmen de ctelb procibus futts contra hoftium Machines ; 


mentum' ae ee fits 1 impetratd cam ſili 
. n Jul. Capit. 


” he Elapero Mitch re by his prayers, f 


extorted thunder from heaven againſt the enemy's 
battering engine, having obtained rain for bis 
army, when it was oppreſſed with thirſt, 


Claudian takes notice of this . and has 
We 0 fame reaſon for it. 


— — wy templa vocties.” | 
Clinins: Maree, redis, cum gentibus Wes cinYam 


Exuit Heſperidm paribus fortuna periclis. 
Laus ibi alle ducum, nam flammeus iinber in 2 | 
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Ambuſlus ſonipes; ; hic tabeſeente falutus *. 45 7 
Suhhedit galad, ligugſactagus fulgure euſprs 
Canduit, et ſubitis fiuxere vaporibus enjes. en 
Tunc, contenta polo, mortalis neſcia teli Ta 
Pugna fuit.. Chaldea, mage ſeu- car mina ritu Wo MT 
Fa Deus: ſeu, quad reor, amne tonautis | 
e Marg Arey, TOE mererts 
| He dane Can Hon 
off 4) 
$6 a Aurelia to 9. N repa FR ih 
The grateful vows that in his Rents he W 
When Latium from unnumber'd foes was freed: 
Nor did he then by his on force ſueceed; 
Rut with deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone fir "I , 
The wild barbarian in the ſtorm (expir'd. - 
Wrapt in devouring flames the horſeman radi; 4 
And | pur d his ſteed in equal flames engag d; der 
Another pent in his ſcorch'd, armour glow d, 
While from bis head the melting helmet fow'd; 
Swords by the lightning s ſubtle force diſtill'd, 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd: 
No human arm its weak aſſiſtance brou ught, ? 
But heav'n, offended heav'n, the be fought; 
Whether dark magic and Chaldean charms 
Had fill'd the ſkies, and ſet the god in net 
Or good Aurelius (as I more beſiev e? 
Delery'd. whatever aid the thupderer could give. | 
| Ido not remember . M. e 8 Gori! 
quotations on this ſubject, in the life of Marcus 
Aurelius, has taken notice, either of the foremen- 
tioned figure on thepillarof Marcus Antoninus, or of 
the beautiful paſſage I have quoted out of Claudian. 
Itis pity the obeliſłs in Rome had not been charged 
with (ſeveral parts of the Ægyptian hiſtoties inſtead 
af hierogly phics, which wicht have eh 
light 
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Fight to the antiquities of that nation; which are 
now quite ſunk.out of ſight in thoſe remoter ages of 
the world. Among the triumphal-arches, that of 
Conſtantine is not only the nobleſtof any in Rome, 
but in the world. I ſearched narrowly into it, eſ- 
pecially among thoſe additions of ſculpture made in 
the Emperor's'own age, to ſee if L could find any 
mark of the apparition, that is ſaid to have pre- 
ceded the very victory which gave occaſion to the 
triumphal arch. But there are not the leaſt traces 
of it to be met with, which is not very ſtrange, if 
we conſider that the greateſt part of the ornaments 
were taken from Frajan's arch, and ſet up to the 
new conqueror, in no ſmall haſte, by the ſenate 
and people of Rome, who were then moſt of them 
heathens. There is however ſomething in the in- 
ſcription, .which:is-as-old as the arch itſelf, which 
| K Ge at the e 2 Ceſc e. 
maxim P. 

quod inſtinctu Divinitatis mentis maynitudine .es ex- 
encitu fun tam de Tyranmo quam de omni ejus Factione 
uno fempore N Rempublicmm witus oft arms ar- 
cum triumphis inſgnem dicavit. To the Emperor 
Conſtantine, &, the ſenate and people of Rome have 
dedicated this triumphal arch, becauſe, through a. 
Divine Impulſe, with «greatneſs of mind, and 
by fotce of arms he delivered the common 
wealth at once from the tyrant and all his fac- 
tion. There is no ſtatue of this Emperor at 
Rome with a croſs to it, though the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorians ſay there were many ſuch erected to- 
him. have ſeen his medals that were ſtamped 
with it, anchla, very remarkable one of his 5705 
Conſtantius, where he is crowned by a victo 
ts: N with this 3 In hoc 
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other * — s of the ſame. ages. how us that 
architecture held. up its head after all the other 
arts of deſigning were in à very weak and lan- 
guiſhing condition, as it was probably the firſt 
among them that revized. If I w — not 
to find the eroſs in Conſtantine's adh, IL Was as 

much diſappointed not to ſee the figure of the 
temple of Jeruſalem on that of Titus, where are 
repreſented the golden candleſtick, the table of 
ſhew- bread, and the river Jordan. Some are 
of opinion, that the compoſite pillars of this 

arch were made in imitation of the Pillars of 
Solomon's temple, and obſerve that theſe are 

the dec ancient of my that er (found. of that 
| order, None n in of 4 eme 


3 


It is almoſt Inpatbtle for We 
his imagination, ſuch beautiful and glorious — 5 

as are to be met with in ſeveral of the Roman 

churches and chapels; for having ſuch 2 pro- 
digious ſtock of ancient marble within the very 
city, and at the ſame time ſo many different 
quarries in the bowels of their country, moſt of 
their chapels: are laid over with ſuch à rich va- 
riety of incruſtations, as cannot poſſibly be ſound 

in any other part of the world. And notwich- 
ſtanding the incredible ſums of money, which 
have been already laid out this way, there is ſtill 
the fame work. going forward in othet parts of 
Rome, the laſt ſtill endeavouring to outſhine thoſe: 
that went before them. Painting, «ſculpture and 


architecture, are at preſent far from being in a 


fouriſhing condition; but it is bought they 1 . 
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all recover themſelves under the preſent pontifi- 


. cate, if the wars and confuſions of Italy will 


give them leave. For as the pope is himſelf a 
maſter of -polite learning, and a great encou- 
rager of arts, ſo at Rome any of theſe arts im- 
mediately thrives under the encouragement of 


the Prince, and may be fetched up fo its per- 


fection in ten or a dozen years, which is the work 


of an age or two in other countries, where the 
have not ſuch excellent models to form themſelves 

I ſhal} conclude my obſervations on Rome 
with a letter of King Henry the eighth to Anne 


of Bullein, tranſcribed out of the famous manu- 


feript in the Vatican, .which the Biſhop of Sa- 
po aſſures us is written with the King's own 


! - 


The cauſe of my writing at this time is to 


hear of your health and proſperity, of which 


© I would be as glad as in à manner of my own, 


praying God that it be his pleaſure to ſend us 


© ſhortly together, for, I promiſe, I long for it; 


. © howbeit 1 truſt it ſhall not be long too, and 


© Welſh to write to my Lord Man 


© ſeeing my darling, is abſent, I can no leſs do 
© than ſend her ſome fleſh, prognoſticating that 
© hereafter thou muſt have ſome of mine, which, 


< if he pleaſe, I would. have, now. As touchin 

6 your ſiſter's mother, I have conſigned Walter 
ng my mind 

therein; whereby I truſt he ſhall not have power 


to difleid her; for ſurely, whatever is ſaid, it 


© cannot ſo ſtand with his honour, but that he 


© muſt needs take his natural daughter in her 
+ extreme neceſſity. No more to you at this 
* = d time, 


| < time, my- own darling, but chat with awhile 


F I. wiſh, we were together one. evening; by the 
< hand of yours, gp ; 
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Spent — Gives on Tivoli, Frefeati; 


= 


I ſaw: the rivulet of i Salforata; formerly called 


Albula, and ſmelt the ſtench that ariſes from its 


waters ſome time before I ſaw: them. Martial 
mentions this; offenſive ſmell in an epigram of 
the — yay ri vulet * 
the fir, 1 Trice! « % Db 2041 b⁰νẽ˖,ĩ 
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Cularu aal gud dal. Lib. iv. Epigr + 
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| Thedyi en ſuch a ſtench conveys. a 
ach ce ot ſteams of recking Albulac. wth; 
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Paliſlrina and Albano. In our wa way to Tivoli 
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The little lake that gives riſe to this EY 
With its floating iſlands; is one of the moſt extrabr- 
dinary natural ane about Rome. It lies in the 
very flat of Campania; and as it is the drain of 
theſe parts, it is no wonder that it is ſo impregnated 

- with ſulphür. It has at bottom ſo thick a ſedi- 

ment of it, that, upon throwing in a ſtone, the 
water boils for a conſiderable time over the place 

which has been ſtirred up. At the fame time are 

| ſeen little flakes of ſcurf ribag up, that are proba- 

' bly the parts which compoſe the iflands; for they 


often mount of themſelves, thou the water is not 
troubled. 9 * 
1 queſtion nat but this lake was formerly nh 
larger than it is at preſent, and that the banks have 
| grown over it by degrees, in the ſame manner as the 
| iſlands have been formed on it. Nor is it improba- 
ble but that, in proceſs ot time, the whole ſarface 
of it may be cruſted over, as the iſlands inlarge 
a the banks. cloſe in upon chem. All 
about the lake, where the 18 we 
found it to be hollow by the trampling of our — 
feet. I could not diſcover the leaſt traces: of the 
Sibyls teraple and grove, which ſtood on the bor- 
ders of this lake, Tivoli is ſeen at 2 diſtance lying 
along the brow! of a hill. Its ſiruation has given 
Horace occaſion to call it Tibur Supinum, as 2 il 
perhaps for the famè reaſon intitles cb. 
The Villa de AAedicis wich. its water- works, the 
caſcade of the Teverone, and the ruins of the Si- 
dyls temple (of which Wignola has made a little 
* at St. Peter ade Modborio) ate deſcribed in 
every itineraty. I muſt confeſs I was molt pleaſed 
with a beautiful proſpect that none of them have 
mentioned, hich lies at about a mile/diflance from. 
| the LY „He; oue ide into de Roman 
C00 Cam- 


Campania; whether the eye loſes itſelf on a ſinovth 


= interrupted ſcene, made up of an infinite va- 
| of inequalities and ſhadowings that naturally 
ariſe from an agreeable mixture of hills, groves - 
and valleys.” But the moſt enlivening part of all is 
the river Teverone, which you ſee at about-a quar- - 
ter of a mile”s diſtance throwing itſelf down a pre- 

cipice, and falling by ſeveral caſcades from one rock 
to another, — it gains the bottom of the valley, 
where the ſight of it would be quite loſt, did not it 
ſometimes diſcover itſelf through the bienks and 
openings of the woods that grow about it. The 
Roman painters often work upon this landſkip, and 
J am apt to believe that Horace had his eye upon 


formerly called the Anio. 


F 


Me nec tam tens "ROPE | 
Nec tam Lari ee N 
Duam domus Albunt# re 
Et receps Anio, et Tiburni lucus, ot uda, 


ilibis pomaria rivis. Lid-4 i. Od. vid. v. v. 38: 


Noe fait Latiffa's fruirful ranks f 
Nor Lacedæmon, charms me more 
Fhhan high Albunea's airy walls, 

Neſounding with her water- falls, 
And Tivoh's delightful ſhades, 

And Anio rolling in caſcades, - 


Fhat through the flow'ry meadows glides | 
| And all the beauteous ſcene divides, - 


, — — Monkeur Dacier explains Mobilibus 
by Ductilibus, and believes that the word relates to 


the 


ſpacious plain. On the other fide is a mote broken 


it in thoſe two or three beautiful touches which 
he has given ùs of theſe leats. - The Teyervivs was 


— 
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216. . Towns within the 

a the . pipes, he that were 3 to. 
diſtribute the-watets up and. down, according to the 
pleaſure of the omner. But any one who ſees the 

8 Teverone muſt be of another opinion, and conclude. 
it to be one of the moſt moveahle rivers in the world, 
that has its ſtream. broken by ſuch. a: multitude of 
caſtades, and is ſo oſten ſhifted out of one channel. 
into another. After à very turbulent and, noiſy,. 
cCoutſe of ſeveral miles among the rocks and moun-, 
tains, the Teverone falls into the valley before-men- 
tioned, where it recovers its temper, as it were, by, 
little and little, and, aſter many turns and wind- 
ingsglides peaceably into the Tiber. In which ſenſe, 
we are to underſtand Silius Italicus's eee 
give it 38, PEOPET: deaukys” Lapel oi dewn tg ups 
341 95 14; eee oth gat bettet ni : 
Fb t geliqdus gun fbi lie wndis, EA 
Ad en Anio labens ſine,muroure Turin. Ic 


Here the bad. Anig's,boiſt'rous clamours ceaſes 
hat with ſubmiſive murmurs Ng in LICK > 
Jo his old fire the Liber. — — 


At Feaſeaai L had the 8 no ks 1 
ſketch of Verſailles in the walks and water- works. 
The proſpect from it Was doubtlets much more de- 
lightful formerly, when, the Campania. was ſet thick 
with towns, villas, and. plantations. Cicero's 
Tuſcùlum was at ap ace called GrottoFerrate, about 
two miles off this tom, 'though moſt of the mor 
dern writers have fixed it to Ereſcati. Nardini ſays, 
there was found among the ruius at Grotto F errate. 
a piece of ſculpture, which, Cicero himſelf mentions 
in one of his familiar epiſtles. In Boing © to "A reſcati, 
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Neighbourh6od-of Rome. 237: 


On our way to Palæſttina we ſaw: the lake 


Regillus, famous for the apparition of Caſtor and 

Pollux, ho. were here ſeen to 9 — their horſes 
drink. aſter the battle between the mans and the 
fon in-law of Tarquin. At ſome diſtance from ĩt 
we had a view of the Lacus Gabinus, that is much. 
larger than the former. We left the road fot about. 


balf a mile to ſee the ſources of a modern, aquaduct. 
It is entertaining to obſerve: how, the little {prings.. 


and rills, that break aut of the ſides of the moun 
tain, are gleaned up, and W through little 
covered channels into the main hollom of, the aque- 
duct. It was certainly, very lucky for Rome, ſeeing 
it had-occalion, for fo many; aqdeducts, that there 


chancedꝭ to be ſuch à range of mountains within its: 2 


neighbvurhogd;, For by this means they could. Lo 
up their water from what height they pleaſed, 

out the, expence of ſuch an engine as that of aro Mark, 
Thus the Claudian aqueduct run thirty- eight mi 


and ſunł. aſter the proportion of five foot n : 


every mile, b x the advantage only of a high ſource 
and the low. ſituation of Rome, . Palzeſtrina ſtands. 


very high, like moſt other towns in Italy, for the- 
advantage of the cool. breezes; for which, reaſon. 
Virgilcallsit A] Ber Horace Frigidum Fræneſte. 

Statſus calls it 

mous temple of Eortune chat ſtood in it. There 

Ake Ml. great pillars of. granite,. and, other, frag-. 

ments of this ancient temple. . Bur e 

ſiderable remn 1 isa-Very..beaftiful Moſaic, 

pavement, the L have ever, ſeen n marble. 

The parts are: 7 joined together the whole. 


piece looks like 1 picture. There are in it 


the figures of a rhinoceros, of elephants, agd of ſeven. 
ral other animals, with little landſkips, which look 


* wende wel] paingeda. though they are made 


aus 


rzneſte Sacrum, becauſe, of zhe fa» 


be woſt con- 
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218 Towns within che 
out of the Ferne, ſhadows of the TY | 
ble. I do not femember ever to have met with an 

old Roman Moſaic, compoled of little pieces of clay 
half vitrified;” and prepared at the Falt- Beuſes, 
which the Italians call Smalte; Theſe are much in 

uſe at preſent, and may be made of what colour 

3 \ and figure the workman pleaſes; ' which is a mo- 

| dern improvement of the art, and enables thoſe- 
who are employed in it to make much finer pieces 

of Moſaie then they did e e 7003 2th Ds 
In our excurfion to Albano we ent us far a8. 
Nemi, Hat takes its name from the Nemus Dianæ. 
The whole country thereabouts* is ſtil} over-run 
with woods and thickets.” The lake of Nemi- 
lies in a very deep bottom, ſo furrounded on all 
_ ſides with mountains and foves, that the farface- 
of it js never ruffled with t Jeaſt breath of wind, 
which, perhaps,” togethe together with the cleatneſsof its 
waters, gave is formerly t the name of Diana 5 
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Prince Cæſarini bas whats 4 Tae, very 
near Nemi in a pleaſant fituation, and ſet off with 

many beautiful Walks. In our return from Jen- 

fins to Albano, we paſled trough la Ricca, the Ari- 

cia of the ancients, Horace's firſt ſtage from Rome 
- ro Brundiſi. There is nothing at Albano ſo remark · 
e the proſpecł from the Capuchins garden,. 
which for the extent and variety of pleaſing inti- 
dents is L thirik; the woſt dlightfut AGREE aber 
HW. - Ft takes in the whole Campania, and termi- 
nates in à full view of the" Mediterranean. You 


Have a fight at the fame time of the Alban lake, 


ä * in an o Gigue of about * 
| miles 


Neighbourhbod of Ron. zig 
miles round, and, by'veaſon of the continued eir- 

ä cult of high mountains that incempafs it; looks Hike 
the Area of ſome vaſt amphitheatre. his; | 
ther with the ſevera] green hills and naked 8 
within the neighbourhood, makes the moſt agreea - 
ble confuſion imaginable. Albano keeps up its ere. 
dit ſtill for wine, Which perhaps would be as 
as it was anciently,: did they preſerve it to as great 
an age; but as for olives, there are now very few 


here, thougtr ey are in great plenty ut Tisok; 8 
| ——Abant pretiofa gate. Juv. Sr al. 8 
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Eras bibet Albanis aliquid 4 memidus cut de 1 

Setinis, cujus patriam titulumęue Senats 1 { 

Delevit —_ veteris fulign * 6 5, 1 33 

inn E d 5 

Perhaps to-morrow he may e his wine, 
And drink old ſparkling Albin or Setive;' | wh 

W hoſs title and whoſe age wien mould 

The good old calk for ever Rey unknown. 10: 
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Whether the hills of Alba you prefer, _ 
Whoſe riſing zope the fruitful olive" bee, 
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| 1*'Theptaconmentichted © this chapter Were at of 
Wot ore the eoot retirements of the — 
where they - uſed te bide Wenmelres among th 
: \ OR, [& » woods 


220: te wha 4 | 
woods * mountains, during the exckſſive heats, 
of their ſummerz as Bai wuag. che general winter, 


render vqust c ict P V 96 3} 35% 43A SHt7 
er Font bow id ain [619 oft ants Arik en: 
Jam terrs-valueremgue poliem fugarveris Aub Ki 
, Laxat, et leariis cum latratibus uit. WAIT noFy: - 
\ - Araua jam denſe rarefewnt, menia Remæ: : 
Hes, Pranefte;facrums. nenn hos glattals\ Dian, 
Algidus gut; horrens, aut Tuſoda: projegit mY 1 n 


Tee laue daumen fe on; 46 b den 
due, geek Tefl ius alt. Wee . 8 
t quodcumque jacet ſub urbe e * 


 Fidenas veteres,  breveſgue Rubrass... - W | tft) 
Et quod Virgines cruore gaudets + ner, * eb N 


2 mme ee ue Win „C 
e en "IA ib. 1. Epigr. 235 


Saal ed onntds yer erm v/orom af Erin ot 


All ſhun the raging dog ſtar's ſultry heat, 


from the half unpeqpled towheretrat:: 


| Some hid in;Neny:s.gloamydforefts le, bows <1 | 
| To Paleſtrina ſome for ſhelter fly; 5 * 


Others to catch the breeze of breathing air, 


To Tuſculum or Algide repair; wh Wü. —— | 


I lng Fivoli's retirements find 
cooling ſhade, and a refreſhing wind. 


41 GVA ts i in! . A 


' On the contrary, at preſent;Rome is neyer ſuller 


of nobility than in ſummer-time? for the country 


towns are ſoinfeſted with unwholſome wapours, that. 
they dare not truſt themſelves in them while the 


' heats laſt. There is no queſtian but the dix of xe 
Campania would be now as healthful as it was for- 
* were there as mar 
inhabitants to maure the ſoil. Leasing 


init and. 
me about the „ e eee 
5 G 
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Sienna, I lay the fiſt night at a little village ane 
territories, KALE ancient Vel. {1 4k £4 4270 Git: 


Hec * ning erant,.. nuns ſoot fone nomine Cambe.. 
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Theſe then were Names, now fields without 2 name. 


The 1 their capital city, are at proſen ſo 
far laſt, that the geographers, are not able to deter- 
mine eracl the place vchere they once ſtood: Sa 


literally is . prophecy, of Lives failed. 
of rents * places of Latium. | 


tut wo Joann ad. Ai bes g rl *r 

— entes i ſens of Nane d bog on i 2d SOL 
Obruet,, et popules gui uenientis in orbent- 51 {8 30 
Erepio all fare 37 tunc Latinamʒ;, 
Fabula omen erat: (Gabaas, . Yeiofque, Corampues,|. 1 
Pulbere dur tee piterunt. monſtrare. uns, ell 
Albanoſque Jares Laurentinoſque benin. 


i ——— ee at bas” | 
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92 0 yl Latium, with, 3 cron. 
Shall like an antiquated. fable ſound . 
The Veian and the Gabian w/rs Gall fall, 
And, one promiſcuous ruin cover all; . 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone Me 


The place where onee the very ruins lay: 2 ” 


High Alba's walls and the Lan Strand, 
( y lonely deſert, and an empty land) 
* ſcarce fon 5 needfal . of reſt, 


e 19 their e w 2 10 9%% 
We 


_ za ate ua e — riſe 
the Cremera, on whoſe banks the Fabn were Fo 


— roneralie bob got turbine Meartis 
Ahſtulit una Dies, cum fors non equa labori 


Patricio Cremeres m avit ſanguine T1Þas. 
ADA BIDEN, U watf IGINT N "Teal: Bib k 
Pabecaniaiue ig ceſtry-could tell, 1 


Three handred heroes that in battle K 1 
Near the fam'd Cremera's diſaſt rous 1% 8 
| Oat ran'polluted” with Patriciary Blood, 


* 
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5 we ſaw afterwards, in the reſs of our voyage, 
the lakes of Vico and Bolſena. The laſt is reckoned 
one and twenty miles in eireuit, and is plentifully 
ſtocked with ftr and fowl; ' There are in it 4 
couple of lands, that ate perhaps the two fo: 


a y 


| iſles mentioned dy Pliny, with that improbabfe ij 


cumſtance of their appeariig ſomething like a circle, 
and ſometimes RRE a errangle, but never fike 4 
Wadrangte. It is eaſy enough to conceive" how 
they might become fixed, though. they once floated; 


and it is not very credible; that the naturaliſt could 


de deceived in his account of a place that lay, as it 
were, in the neighbourhood 'of Rome. At the end 
of this lake ſtands Montefiaſcone, the Babitation of 
Virilts Equi Fahſci, En. 7. and on the fide of it 
the town of the * mr how drr ram | 
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* pb in ay pA of Bolſena an antique | 
funeral monument (of that kind which they called 
2 Sarcophagus) very intire, and, what is particular, 
engraven on all Sides with a curiqus repſeſentation 
of a Bacchanal. Had the inhabitants obſerved a 
couple of led figures at one end of it, they would 
not have thought! it a proper ornament for the place 
where it now ſtünds. Aſter havi vg travelled henc: 
to Aquaperidente;that ſtands in a wonderfu pleaſant 
ſituation, we came to the little brook which ſepa- 
rates the Pope's dominions from the great Duke's. 
The frogtier caſtle of Radicofapi is ſeated on the 
higheſt mountain in the countfy, and is as well 
fortified as the ſituation of the place will permit. 
We here found the natural face of the country 
quite changed from what we had been entertaine 
with in the Pope's dominions!. For inſtead of t e 
many beadtifuf ſcenes of green mountains and fruit- 
fal valleys; that we had been preſented withfor ſome 
days before, we ſaw no nothing bot à wild naked. 
proſpe& of focks and hills, worn out oh; all ſides 
with putters and channels, and not a tree or ru 
to be met With = x vaſt circuit of ſeveral miles. 


This ſavage proſpeR t'me in mind of the Italiath 
proverb, chat pe bas the fleſh, and the” 
"rent Bü the bencs'of 1e „ Amit 4 large 
extent of thefe barren te = 14S b Arr 2 
ſpot" that was cultivated; on which there del | 
convert; 47? 97 £41 W 01 10 * Aj 185 
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| A Hands hi igh, and is adorned-with..; > 
len many towers of brick, which in the 
ne of -the commonwealth were erected to ſuch 
s members as had done any conſiderable ſer- 
VER 190 their country. Theſe towers gave us a 
2 ſig a 0 ba town a. great while. —— we entered 
it. There is nothing in this city ſo extraodinary 
ag the 8 ng ral, which * ot may view with 
| ea after he. * ſeen. St, Peter's, though it is 
quite of another make, and, can. only be looked 
upon 85, 0ne;of * Maffer- piecas of Gothic archi- 
ens, When 2 man fees the prodigious. bin. 
and expence that our forefathers have been at in 
theſe barbarous buildings, one cannor but fancy to 
himſelf what miracles of architecture they would 
have left us, had they only been inftrufted in the 
right way; for when — of thoſe ages was 
much warmer than it is at preſent; and the riches of 
the people much more at the diſpoſal of the prieſts, 
there was ſo much money e on theſe Gothic 
Fo Fl 2 I + bens: ; ; | cathe- 


cathedrals, as would have finiſhed a greatet variety 


of noble buildings; than have been raiſed either 
before or ſince that time. 


One would wonder to ee the vaſt labour that 
has been laid out on this ſingle cathedral. The very 


ſpouts are loaden with ornaments; the windows 


are formed. like ſo many ſcenes of perſpective, with 
a multitude of little pillars retiring one behind ano- 
ther; the great columns are finely engtaven with 
fruits and foliage that run twifting about them 
from the very top to the bottom; the whole body 


of the church is chequered with different lays of 
white and black marble, the pavement curiouſly 


cut out in deſigus and ſcripttre-ffories, and the 
front covered with ſuch à variety of figures, and 
over · run with ſo many little mazes and labyrintt's 


of ſculpture,” that nothing in the world can make 
a prettier ſhew to thoſe, who prefer falſe beauties, 
and affected ornaments, to a noble and majeſtic | 


- fimplicity.. Over- againſt this church ſtayds a large 


hoſpital, erected by a ſhoe-maker, who has been 


beatified; though never fainted. There ſtands a fi- 


gure ol him ſuperſcribed, Sutor aura Crepidum n. A 
ſhoemaker beyond his laſt. I ſhall ſpeak nothing 
of the extent of this city, the cleanlineſs of its 


ſtreets, nor the beauty of its plazza, which ſo iS 
travellers have deſcribed. As this is the la 
republic that fell under the ſubjection of the Duke 


of Florence, ſo it is ſtill ſuppoſed we many 
hankerings after its ancient liberty. this rea- 


ſon, when the keys and pageants of the Duke's | 


towns and governments paſs in proceſſion before 


him, on St. John Baptiſt's day, T was told that 
Sienna comes in the rear of his dominions, and is 
puſhed forward by thoſe that follow, to ſhow the 


e to appear in ſuch * I 
L al 
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Chall-fay nothing of the many. geoſs-and- abſurd. | 


Traditions of St, Catharine, of Nienna, Who is the 
great ſaint of this place. I think there is as much 


Pleaſure. in hearing a man tell his dreams, as in 


readipg accounts of this nature. A traveller, that 
thinks them worth his obſervations may fill a book 
WA them at every great town ain Ita. 
From Sienna we went forward to Leghorne, where 
the two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli's ſtatue 
of the great Duke, amidſt the four ſlaves chained 


| to this 5 pedeſtal, arg very noble fights. The ſquare 
| is one of the largeſt, and will be one of the moſt 


N ah in Italy, when this ſtatus is eretted in it, 
and a town-houſe, built at one end of it to ſront 


che church that ſtands at the other, hop arciata 


continual expence to cleanſe: the ports, and keep 


them from being choaked up, which they do by the 


help of ſeveral engines that are always at work, 
and employ many of the great Duke's ſlaves. W hat- 
ever. patt of the harbour they ſcoap in, it has an 


influence on all the reſt; for: the ſea immediately 


works the whole bottom to a level. They draw 


* 
4 — < 


a. double advantage from the dirt chat is taken up, 
as it clears the port, and at the ſame time. dries up 


Ul ſever al marſhes. about the town, where-they lay it 1 
from time to time. One can ſcaree imagine how 


N Mee profits the Duke of Tuſcany receives ſrom this 


ngle place, which are not generally thought ſo 


. - conſiderable, becauſe it paſſes for a free port. But it 
is very well known how the great Duke, on a late 
occaſion, notwithſtanding the privileges of the mer - 
chants, drew no ſmall ſums of money out of them; 
though ſtill in reſpect of the exorbitant dues that 
are paid at moſt other ports, it deſervedly retains. 


the name of free. It brings into bis dominions 


2 great increaſe of people} from all other nations. 
"i | 8 
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They 
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They reckon. in it near ten thouſand Jews,” many 


of them very rich, and ſo great traffickers, that 


our Engliſh, ſactors complain they have moſt of our 


country trade in their hangs. It is true the ſtran- 


gers pay little or no taxes directly; but out of eyery 
thing they buy there goes a large gabel to the 
government. The very ice- merchant at Leghorne 


pays above a thouſand pound ſterling annually for 


his privilege; and the tobacco- merchant ten thou- 
ſand. The ground is ſold: by the great Duke at a 


very high, price, and houſes are every day rifing on 


it. All the commodities that go up into the coun- 
try, of which there are great quantities, are clogged 
with impoſitions as ſoonas they leave Leghorne. All 
the wines, oils, and ſilks, that come down from the 
fruitful valleys of Piſa, Florence, and other parts 


of Tuſcany, muſt make their way through ſeveral 
duties and taxes before they can reach the port. 


The canal that runs from the ſea into the Arno 


gives à convenient carriage to all goods that are 


to be ſhipped oſt, which does not a little enrich the 


/ owners: and in proportion as private men grow 


wealthy, their legacies, law-ſuits, daughters por- 


tions, Cc. increaſe, in all which the great Duke 


comes in ſor a conſiderable ſhare, The Lucqueſe, 


who traffic at this port, ate ſaid to bring in a 


great deal into the Duke's coffers. Another advan- 


tage, which may be of great uſe to him, is, that at 
five or ſix days warning he might find credit in 


this town for very large ſums of nidney,- which 


no other Prince in Italy can pretend to. I need not 
take notice of the reputation that this port gives 
him among foreign princes; but there is one benefit 


ariſing from it, which, though never thrown into the 


account, is doubtſeſs very conſiderable. It is well 
non how the Piſans and nn 
L310 | | | the 
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the loſs of their ancient liberty, and their füb. 
jection to a family that ſome of them thought 
chemſelves equal to, in the flourting times of 
their commonwealths. The town of Leghorne has 
aceidentally done what the greateſt feteh of poli- 
 fies would have found difficult to have” brought 
about; for it has almoſt un peopled Piſa, if we com- 
pare it with what it was formerly; and every day 
leſſens the number of the inhabitants of Florence, 
This does not only weaken thoſe places, but at the 
fame time turns many of their buſieſt ſpirits, from 
their old notions of honour and liberty, to the 
thoughts” of traffie and merchandiſe : ' And as 
men engaged in the road of thriving'are ns friends 
to changes and revolutions, they are at preſent 
worn into a habit of ſubjection, and puſh all their 
purſuits another way. 1 is no wonder therefore 
that the great Duke has ſuch apprehenſions of the 
Pope's*makitig Civita Vecchia a free port, which 
may in time prove fo very prejudicial to Leghorne. 
It would be thought an improbable ſtory, ſhould 1 
fet down the ſeveral methods that are commonly 
reported to have been made uſe of, during the laſt 
pontifieate, to put a ſtop to this deſign. The 
great Duke's money was ſo well beſtowed in the 
conclave, that ſeveral of the cardinals diſſuaded 
the Pope from the undertaking, and at Jaſt turned 
all his thoughts upon the little port which he made 
at Antium, near Nettuno. The'chief workmen, 
that were to have conveyed the water to Civita 
Vecchia, were bought off; and when à poor Capu- 
cCůhin, that was thought proof againſt all bribes, ad 
undertaken to carry on the work, he died a lirtle 
after he had entered upon it. The preſent Pope 
however, who is very well acquainted with the ſecret 
n and the weakneſs of bis predeceſſor, — 
| Felo * 


Sienna, Leghorne, Piſa; 229 
reſolved to bring the project to its perfection: He has 

already been at vaſt charges in finiſhing the aque- 
duct, and had ſonie hopes that, if the war ſhould 
drtve our Engliſh merchants ftom Sicily and Naples, 


they would ſettle here. His holineſs has told ſomne 


Engliſh gentlemen, that thoſe of our nation ſhould 
have the greafeſt privileges of any but the ſubjects 
of the church. One of our, countrymen, who 
makes a good figure at Rome, told me, the Pope has 
this deſign extremely at his heart, but that he fears 
the Engliſh will ſuffer nothing like a reſident or 
conſul in his dominions, though at the ſame time 
he hoped the buſineſs might as well be tranſacted by 
one that had no public character. This gentleman 
has fo buſied himſelf in the affair, that he has of- 
fended the French and Spaniſh Cardinals, inſomuch 
that Cardinal Janſon re: uſed to ſee him, when he 
would have made his apology for what he had ſaid 
to the Pope on this ſubject. There is one great ob- 
jection to Civita Vechia, that the air of the place is 
not wholſome; but this, they ſay, proceeds from want 
of inhabitants, the air of Leghorne having been 
worſe than this before the town was well peopled. 
The great profits, which have accraed to the 
Duke of Florence from his free port, have ſet ſeveral 
of the ſtates of Italy on the ſame project. Phe moſt 
likely to ſucceed in it would be the Genoeſe, who . 
lie more convenient than the Venetians, and have a 
more inviting form of government, than that of 
the church, or that of Florence. But as the port 
of Genoa is ſo very ill guarded againſt Rorms, that 
no privileges can tempt the merchants from Leg- 
horne into it, ſo dare not the Genoeſe make any 
bother of their ports free, leſt it ſhould draw to it 
moſt of their commerce and inhabitants, and by 
conſequence ruin their-chief city, | $4 


# 


230 Sienna, Leghorne, Piſa. . 


From Leghorne I went to Piſa, where there is 
ſitill the ſhell of a great city, though not half fur. 
niſhed with inhabitants. The great church, bap 
tiſtery, and leaning tower, are very, well worth 
ſeeing, and are built after the ſame fancy with the 
cathedral of Sienna. Half a day's journey more 
brought me into the republic of Luca. 
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II is very pleafant to fee how the ſmall ter- 


LY 


um 


ritories of this little republic are cultivated 


to the beſt advantage, ſo that one cannot find the 
i leaſt ſpot of ground, that is not made to con- 
tribute its utmoſt to the owner. In all the in- 
habitants there appears an air of chearfulneſs and 


plenty, not often to be met with in thoſe of the _ 


countries which lie about em. There is but one 
gate for ſtrangers to enter at, that it may be 
known what numbers of them are it the town, 
Over it is written in letters of gold, Libertas. 

This republic is ſhut up in the great Duke's 
dominions, who at preſent is very much incenſed - 
againſt it, and ſeems to threaten it with the fate 
of Florence, Piſa, and Sienna. The occaſion as 


E follows. . a | 
G E The 


1 
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232 The Republic of Evecs.: . 
I be Lucqueſe plead preſcription for hunting in 


: 1 45 of the Duke's foreſts, that lies upon their fron- 
tiers, which about two years ſince was ſtrictly for- 


bidden them, the Prince intending to preſerve the 


game for his own pleaſure. - Two or three ſport(- 
men of the republic, who had the hardineſs to 


offend againſt the prohibition, were ſeized, and kept 


\ in a neighbouring priſon. Their countrymen, to 
the number of threeſcore, attacked the place where 


POT they were kept in cuſtody, and reſcued them, The 


great Duke redemands his priſoners, and, as a fur- 
ther ſatisfaction, would have the governor of the 
town, where the threeſcore aſſailants had com- 
bined together, delivered into his hands; but re- 
ceiving only excuſes, he reſolved to do himſelf 
* Juſtice. Accordingly he ordered all the I, ucqueſe to 
de ſeized that were found on a market-day, in one 
of his frontier towns... Theſe amounted to four- 
ſcore, among whom were perſons of ſome conſe- 
quence in the republic. They are now in priſon 
at Florence, and, as it is ſaid, treated hardly enough; 
tor there are fifteen of the number dead within leſs 
than two years. The King of Spain, who is pro- 
_teQtor of the commonwealth, received information 
_ from the great Duke of what had paſſed, who ap- 
proved of his proceedings, and ordered the Lucqueſe, 
by his governor of Milan, to give a proper ſatiſ- 
faction. The republic, thinking themſelves. ill 
uſed by their protector, as they ſay at Florence, have 
ſent to Prince Eugene to defire the Emperor's pro- 
tection, with an offer of winter - quarters, as it is 
ſaid, for four thouſand Germans. The great Duke 


$54 riſes on then in his demands, and will not be ſatiſ- 


fed with leſs than. a hundred thouſand crowns, 
and a ſolemn embaſly to beg pardon for the paſt, 

and promiſe n for the future. 12 2 
14 et _ 


-_ 
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The Republic of Lucca, 233 
fands the affair at preſent, that may end in the 
ruin of the commonwealth, if the French ſucceed 
in Italy. It is pleaſant however to hear the diſcourſe 


of the common wp of Lucca, who are firmly 
perſuaded that one Lucqueſe can beat five Floren- 
tines, who are grown low-ſpirited, as they pretend, 


by the great Duke's oppreſſions, and have nothing 


worth fighting för. They fay, they can bring into 


the field twenty or thirty thouſand fighting men, 
all ready to ſacrifice their lives for their liberty. 
They have a good quantity of arms and ammuni- 


tion, but few horſe. It muſt be owned theſe people 


are more happy, at leaſt in imagination, than the reſt 
of their neighbours, becauſe they think themſelves - 


ſo; though ſuch a chimerical happineſs is not pe- 
culiar to republicans, for we find the ſubjects of 
the moſt abſolute Prince in Europe are as proud of 


their monarch as the Lucqueſe of being ſubject to 
none. Should the French affairs proſper in Italy, 


it is poſſible the great Duke may bargain for the 
republic of Lucca, by the help of his great trea- 
ſures, as his predeceſſprs did formerly with the 
Emperor for that of Sienna. The great Dukes have 


never yet attempted any thing on Lucca, as not only - 
fearing the arms of their protector, but becauſe they _ 
are well aſſured, that, ſhould the Lucqueſe be reduced 


to the laſt extremity, they would rather throw them - 


ſelves under the government of the Genoeſe, or ſome. 
ſtronger neighbour, than ſubmit to à ſtate for 


which they have fo great an averſion, And the 
Florentines are very ſenſible, that it is much better 
having a-weak ſtate within their dominions, than 
the branch of one as ſtrong as themſelves. But 
ſhould ſo formidable a power, as that of the French 


King, ſupport them in their attemps, there is no 


government in Italy that would dare to interpoſe. 
"wk 5 "IF | Tunis 
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234 The Republic of LVc ea. 
Ibis republic, for the extent of its dominions, ia 
eſteemed the richeſt and beſt peopled ſtate of Italy. 

The, whole adminiſtration of the government 

paſſes into different hands at the end of every two 

months, which is the greateſt ſecurity imaginable 
to their liberty, and wonderfully contributes to the 
quick diſpatch of all publie affairs: But in any 
exigence of ſtate, like that they are now preſſed 
with, it certainly aſks a much longer time to conduct 
any deſign, for the good of the commonwealth, 
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by * 
to its maturity and perfection. 
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1 Had the ins to 8 Feb when there 
was an opera acted, which was the eighth that 
I had'feen in Italy. I could not but ſmile to read 
the ſolemn proteſtation of the Poet in the firſt 

where he declares that he believes neither 
in the fates, deities, or deftinies; and that, if 
he has made,uſe of the words, it is purely out 
of a poetical liderty, and not from his real ſen- 
timents, for that in all thefe particulars he be · 
_ heves as. the holy pr en menen and 
| commands, F Ja 17: 02 


PROTEST 


Le vici Fats, Deind, Donne, e fimili, che per 
entre gusto Drama trovarai, ſon meſſe per iſcherzo 

poetico, e uon per Sentimento vero, cradends ſempre 
in l ran e are, Santa road 


d. 


Therea are As beautiful W in Pando ; dn 
as Tuſcan pillars and Ruſtic work owe their origi- 
nal to this country, the architects always take care 
to give them a place in the great ediſices that are 
raiſed in Tuſcany, The Duke's new palace is a very 
noble pile, built after this manner, which makes it 


Log ENT, ſolid . It is not un- 
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like 
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the workmen fell into the Tuſcan humour. I found 
in the court of this palace what I could not meet 
with any where in Rome: I mean an antique ſta- 


like that of Luxemburg at Paris, which was built 
by. Mary of Medicis, and for that reaſon perhaps 


tue of Hercules lifting up Aptzus from the earth, 
which I have already had occaſion to ſpeak of. It 


was found in Rome, and brought hither under the 


reign of Leo the tenth. There are abundance of 


o 


pictures in the ſeveral apartments, by the hands of 


ab& great nfiers oi hn 25 iron ns eb 2 
Hut it is the famous gallery of the old palace, 
where are perhaps the nobleſt collections of cu- 
rioſities to be met with in any part of the whole 
World. The gallery itſelf is made in the ſhape 
_ of an L, according to Mr. Laſſel; but, if it muſt 
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needs be like a letter, it reſembles the Greek 11 
moſt, It is adorned with admirable pieces of ſculp- 


ture, as well modern as ancient. Of the laſt ſort 


I ſhall mention thoſe that are rareſt either for the 
perſon they repreſent, or the beauty of the ſculp- 
ture. Among the buſts of the Emperors and Em- 
preſſes, there are theſe that follow, which are all 


very ſcarce, and ſome of them almoſt ſingular in 
/ theirkind: Agrippa, Caligula, Otho, Nerva, Alius 


Verus, Pertinax, Geta, Didius Julianus, Albinusex- 


tremely well wrought; and, what is ſeldom ſeen, in 
| alabaſter, Gordianus Africanus the elder, Elioga- 


balus, Galien the elder, and the younger Pupienus. 
I have put Agrippa among the Emperors, becauſe 


he is generally ranged ſo in ſets of medals, as ſome 


that follow among the Empreſſes have no other 


right to the company they are joined with: Domi- 


tia, Agrippina wife of Germanicus, Antonia, Ma- 


tidia, Plotina, Mallia Scantilla, falfly inſcribed under 
her buſt Julia Severi, Aquilia Severa, | J ulia 1 


— 


— 
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2 FLORENCE: 237 


T-have generally obſerved at Rome which is the 
great magazine of theſe: antiquities, that the ſame 

beads which are rare in medals, ate alſo rare” 
in marble, and indeed one may commonly aſ- 
ſign the fame reaſon for both, Which was the 
ſhortneſs of the Emperors reigns, that did not give 
the workmen time to make many of their figures, 
and as the ſhortneſs of their reigns was generally 
occaſioned by the advancement of a rival, it is 


no wonder that nobody worked on the figure oß 


a deceaſed Emperor, when his enemy was in the 
throne. This obſervation however does not always 
bold. An Agrippa or Caligula, for example, is a 
common coin, but a very extraordinary buſt; and 


2 Tiberius a rare coin, but a common buſt; whick * 


one would the more wonder at, if we confider the 
indignities that were offered to this Emperor's ſta- 
tues after his death. The Tiberius i in Ti 
a known inſtanee. 

Among the buſts of ſuch Eenperom a9 are com 
mon enough, there are ſeveral in the gallery thae 


deſerve to be taken notice of for the excellence 


of the ſculpture; as thoſe of Auguſtus, Veſpaſian, 
Adrian, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Septimius. 
Severus, Caracalla, Geta. There is in the ſame 

gallery a beautiful buſt of Alexander the great, 
caſting up his face to heaven, with a noble air 
of grief or diſcontentedneſs in his looks. I have 
* two · or three antique buſts of Alexander in 
the ſame air and poſture, and am apt to think the 
ſculptor had in his thoughts the conqueror's 
weeping for new worlds, or ſome other the like 
eircumſtance of his hiſtory. There is alſo in por- 
phyry the head of a fawn, and of the god: Pan, 
Among the intire figures I took particular notice of a 
veſtal Virgin, with 0 "To buraing awake + | 
5 his ; 


— + 


. FLORENCE. 


This ſtatue, I think, may decide that notable con- 
troverſy among the antiquaries, whether the ve-. 
ſtals, after having received the tonſure, ever ſuffered 


their hair to come again; for it is here full grown, 


and gathered under the Veil. The brazen figure 


of the conſul, with the ring on his finger, re- 


minded me of Juvenal's majoris pondera Gemmæ. 
There is another ſtatue in braſs, ſuppoſed to be of 


Apollo, with this modern inſcription on the pedeſtal, 


which I muſt confeſs I do not know what to make 
of, Ut potui huc deni muſis et fratre relictu. I ſaw 


in the ſame gallery the famous figure of the wild 


boar, the gladiator, the Narciſſus, the Cupid and 


Pſyche; the Flora, with ſome modern ftatues that 


feveral others have deſcribed. Among the antique. 
figures there is a fine one of Morpheus in touch- 


z ſtone. I have always obſerved, that this god is. 


repreſented by the ancient ſtatuaries under the fi- 
gure of a boy aſleep, with a bundle of poppy-in his 
hand; I at firſt took it for a Cupid, until I had taken 
notice that it had neither bow nor quiver. I ſup- 


poſe Dr. Lifter has been guilty of the ſame miſtake, 
in the reflexions. he makes on what he e the 


— 


; Nleeping Cupid with POPPY in Find hands. 


| 2. namg ue 


Corpora nudorum Tabula * lum, 
Talis erat; ſed nt faciat diſcrimina cullus, 


- Aut Duc adi leves aut illis deme pharetras. 


Ovid, nnn. 10. „ 516. | 


Such are tis Cupids that i in aint we view;. 


But that the likeneſs may be nicely true, 


A loaden quiver to his ſhoulders, tie, 
* bid the "OP lay Wir * by. i. 


"i 


- LORENCE:. 239 
It is probable they choſe to repreſent the god 


of ſleep under the re of a boy, contrary to 
all our modern deſigners, becauſe it is that age, 


which has its repoſe the leaſt broken by cares 
and anxieties. Statius, in his celebrated invoca- 


tion of fleep, ee _ to him under 15 


: 1 


ſame Wa 4. 0 a Ta et ; 


Ku tig e 67 


Crimine quo He 0 Alacitliſome Drum, + 
Duove errore miſer, donis ut ſolus germ, 
_— tus F tacet one e r gen faræque, Kc. 

r * 5. V. N. 


Tell me, * beſt of ods, thou genes youths, 

Tell me my ſad offence; that only l, 
While buſh'd- at eaſe thy drouſy ſubjects lie, 
In the dead ſilence of the night complain, 


Nor taſte the bleſlings of thy peaceful reign. 


I never 1 any figure of leep that was not of 


black marble, ich has probably ſome relation 


to the night, that is the proper ſeaſon for reſt; 
I ſhould. not have made this remark, but that 1 


remember to have read in one of the ancient au- 


thors, that the Nile-is gencrall y repreſented in ſtone 
of this colour, becauſe it flows from. the country 
of the Æthiopians; which ſhows. us that ſtatuaries. 
had ſometimes an eye to the perſon they were to 
repreſent, in the choice they made of their mar- 
ble. There are ſtill at Rome ſome of gheſe black 


ſtatues of the Nile which. are cut in a. kind of 
touchſtone. 


Uſque coloratis ammis. Svexas ab Ran | 


* 


Virg. Georg. 4 v. 293. 


Rolling is ade from Ethiopian * 
| Aa 
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240 FLORENCE. 

At one end of the gallery ſtand tws antique 
marble pillars, curiouſſy wrought with the figures 
of the old Roman arms and inſtruments of war. 

Alfter a full ſurvey of the gallery, we were led into 
four or five chambers of curioſities: that ſtand on. 
the ſide of ĩt. The firſt was a cabinet of antiqui- 
ties, made up chiefly of idols, taliſmans, lamps, 

and hieroglyphics. 1 ſaw nothing in it that I was 
not before acquainted with, except the four follow- 
ing figures in braſs. 

I. A little image of, Juno Silpits, or Soſpita, 
which perhaps is not to be met with any where 
elſe but on medals. She is clothed in 4 goat's 
ſkin, the horns fticking out above her head. The 
right arm is broken that probably ſupported a 
ſhield, and the left a little defaced, though one may 
fee it held A in its $72 aſp formerly. The 
feet are bare. I remember Tully's deſeription of | 
this goddeſs in the following words. lam naſtram 
Soſpitam, quam tu nunquam ne in Sonmits, vides niſi cum 
pelle Caprind, tum haſta, cum ſcutulo, cum calteolis re- 
L goddeſs Soſpita, whom you never. 
ee, even in a dream, without a goat. Kin, A, 
ot a little thighs, nd broad NOW, 


I. * 
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fin. in Fami- 
Porcilio. 


i F RIG fits of the cates r 
is two ſons, that ſtands in the Belvidera at Rome. 


This is the more remarkable, as it is intire in thoſe. 


parts where the ſtatue is maimed. It was by the 


help of this model that Bandinelli finiſhed his admi- 5 


rable copy of the Laocoon, which Rands at ohe end 
of this gallery. 


III. An Apollo. or Amphion. T toandtice of this 
little Agu ure. for the ſingularity of the inſtrument, 


Which I never before ſaw. in ancient ſculpture. It 
is not. unlike a violin, and played on after the fame 
manner. I doubt however whether. this figure be 


not of + later date than the reſt, by the 2 of. 


the workmanſhip. 


IV. A Corona Radialis with only eight ſpikes to. 
it. Every one knows the uſual number was twelve, 


ſome ſay in alluſion to the ſigns of the Ae, and 
others to * labours of fe 0 
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242 FLORENCE. 


— mole Latinus _ | 
uadrijugo vebitur curru; cui tempora circum 
ati bis. Sex Radu ut cingunt, 


Solis avi Specimen - Virg; En. 15 v. 16. 


Four ſteeds the brig of Latinos bear: 

Twelve golden beams around his ae play, 

ee eee | 
* Dr yden. 


1 two next ede are 3 op, & ſeveral 
artificial curioſities in ĩvoty, amber, cryſtal, mar- 
ble, and precious ſtones, which all voyage- writers. 
are full of. In the chamber that is ſhown laſt, 

” ſtands the celebrated Venus of Medicis. The 
ſtatue ſeems much leſs than the life, as being 
perfectly naked, and in company with others of a 
larger make: It is notwithſtanding as big as the or- 
ft ſize of a woman, as 1 concluded from the 

ure of her wriſt; for from the bigneſs of any 
4 part it is eaſy to gueſs at all the reſt, in a figure- 
of ſuch nice proportions. The ſoftneſs of the fleſh, 
the delicacy of the ſhape, air, and poſture, and the 
correctneſs of defigri in this ſtatue are inexpreſſible. 
W have vocal reaſons to believe that the name of 
mp ſculptog on the pedeſtal. is not ſo old as the fta- 
"his figure of Venus put me in mind of a 
Peach the makes in oi one of t the Greek. war * 
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Anehiſes, Pa and Adonis tec. BY hs 
Have ſeen me naked and expos'd to view 7 
All theſe 1 frankly own without denying; 

* _ has this Praxiteles been prying 'D 
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There i is another Venus in the ſame circle, that. 


would make a N 2 figure any where elle. There 
ate among the old Roman ſtatues ſeveral of Venus in 


different poſtures and habits, as there are many par- 


ticular figures of her made after the ſame 

I fancy it is not hard to find among them ſome 
that were made after the three ſtatues of this god- 
deſs, which Pliny mentions. In the ſame chamber 


1s the Roman ſlave-whetting his knife and liſtening, ; 


which from the ſhoulders upward is incomparable. 
The two wreſtlers are in the ſame room. I ob- 
ſerved here likewiſe a curious buſt of Annius 
Verus, the young ſon ry, 


cceding rare. 
Ihe great Duke has ordered a large chamber to 
be fitted v up for old inſcriptions, urns, monuments, 


and the like ſets of antiquities. I was ſhown ſeve= 
ral of them which are not yet put up. There are 


the two famous inſcriptions that give ſo great a light 
to the hiſtories of Appius, who made the highway, 
and of TOR the dictator; they contain a wn 
account of the honours d thro 
the actions they . —.— ts buſts.. 
of Tramquillina, mother to Gordianus Pius, and of 
Quintus Herrenius, ſon to Trajan Decius, which are 
extremely valuable for their rarity; and a beau- 
tiful old figure made after the celeltated herma- 
phrodite in the Villa Borgheſe. I ſaw nothing that 
has not been obſerved by 2 others in the Ar-, 
gentaria, the tabernacle of St. Lawrence's chapel, 
and the chamber of painters. The chapel of St. 
Lawrence will be perhaps the moſt coſtly piece of 
work on the face of the earth; when ——— 
bur it advances * that it.is not impoſii- 


arcus Aurelius, who died 
at nine years of age. I have ſeen ſeveral other 


buſts of kim ar Rome, though his medals are er- 7 
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ble but the family of Medicis og omg entinẽt e | 

their burial-place is finiſhed. 

The great * has lived many years ſeparate- | 
from the Dutcheſs, who.is at preſent in the court of 
France, and intends there to end her days. The Car- 
dinal his brother is old and infitm, and could never 
be induced to reſign his purple for the uncertain pro- 
= of giving an heir to the dukedom of Tuſcany. 

he great Prince has been married ſeveral years. 
 * without any children; and notwithſtanding all the 
precautions in the world were taken for the mar- 
riage of the Prince his younger brother (as the find- 
ing out a lady for him who was in the vigour and 
flower of her age, and had given marks of her 
fruitfulneſs by a former huſband) they have all 
- hitherto proved unſucceſsful. There is a branch of 
the family of Medicis in Naples: The head of it 
| has been owned as a kinſman by the great Duke, 
and it is thought will ſucceed: to his dominions, in. 
' caſe the Princes his ſons die childleſs; though it is 
not impoſſible but, in ſuch a conjuncture, the 
commonwealths, that are thrown under the great 
dutchy, may make ſome efforts towards the re- 
covery of their ancient libertꝛ. 

. FI was in the library of manuſcripts belonging to 
St. Lawrence, of which there is a printed catalogue. 
Hooked into the Virgil, which diſputes its antiquity | 
with that of the Vatican. It wants the Ille ego gue 

, &c. and the twenty two lines in the ſe- 

- cond Zneid, beginning at Tamgque aded ſuper uns 
eram.—-1 muſt — 1 always thought this paſ- 
fage left out with. a great deal of judgment by Tucca, | 
and Varius, as it ſcems to contradict a part in the 

ſixth Aneid; and repreſents the hero in a paſſiun, 

- thatis, atleaſt, not at all becoming the greatneſs 
> his charaklen EE I AM the apparition = 
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of Venus comes in very properly to draw him away 
from the ſight of Priam's murder; for without ſuch 
a machine to take him off, I cannot ſee. hou the 
hero could, with honour, leave Neger mn trium- 
hant, and Priam unrevenged. But ſince Virgil's 
* thought fit to let drop this incident of fle 
len, I wonder they would not blot- out, or alter a 
line in Venus's ſpeech, that has a relation to the 
Rencounter, and comes i in improperly without it; 


Non tibi Tyndaride facies zue Lacene, Wc es 
— Pari— . 2. v. „ box. 
s * ie \ 4.1 2 
Not Helen's 981 nor nog kaut. N 
FUEL er N | my, 50 . % fo 7 


< A for doh d I think erh en 
Rome; but theſe I ſhall. paſs over in filence, that I 
| Fil. not tranſcribe out of others. 
he way from Florence to Bolonia.runs aver ſe⸗ 
veral ranges of mountaius, and is the worſt road, 
I believe, of any over the Appennines; for this was 
my third time of croſſing them. It gave me a live- 


M idea of Sitius main 8 rr of Hannibal's 
r 5 ed us he ; 


| See, magis e Sago atque Es "fe 
rexere gradum, creſcit labor, ardua ſupra 
Seſe aperit feſſu, et noe CH e 4 Lib. 3 


From ſteep to * the hope advanc'd with pain, 
In hopes at laſt the topmoſt cliff to gain; 
But ſtill by new aſcents the mountain grew. 
And a freſh toll preſented to their view. 


— 
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0 fall conclude thischapter with the . 
trot ol2 C 
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Cloud. -bearing Apennines. e eee 
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which the Latin Poets have given us of the Apen 
nines. We may obſerve in them all, the remarkable 
qualities of this prodigious length of mountains, that 
run from one extremity of Italy to the other, and 
give riſe to an incredible variety of rivers that 

water this ee OILS : 


__ "Ovid. . Lab. 2. v. . 226. 


os , N 


Sui Siculum porretius ad ** 8 | 
Fete ab Liga, Populus amplectitur onnes 16 N 
Talicæ, geminumguse latus ſtringentia lings 
te N —_— equora trattu. 

Claud, a ſexto Conſ. Hon. 


Which, eln e Liguria's diſtant bounds. . 
To where the rate of Seis reſounds, 

Extends itſelf thro” all Malt 8 ſons, 3 . 1 
Embracing various nations as it runs: 

And from the ſummit of its rocky e 


Beholds, on eicher hand, the 3 


E 2 PETS ee : ot = wail 
ibus chan aut caput 4 51. : 
* Sil. Ital. Lib. 2. 


The 3 en with N oz Wn 
High as the tow! ring Alps erects its lofty N 


Horrebat ith Saxd ha, Miri Nm 
Piniferum caelo miſcens caput Apenninus : 
Condiderat Nix alta trabes, et vetrice celſo 2 


anus apex e Ken ad * ann. Id. Lib-4 hs 
147 8 ns | Deform's 


FU ORE NOE 2 


Deform'd with i ice, the ſhady 8 N 
Mix'd with the-ſkies; and, cover'd deep with mowss | 
High as the ſtars bis hoary ſummit roſe, 


Umbr 12 medium *  collibus Apenninus 
Erigit taliam, nulla qud vertice tellus 
Altins intumuit, propriſque acceſſit Olympo : 
Mons inter geminas medius ſe porrigit undas. 
23 ſuperigue maris : colleſque coercent, 
len vado frangentes equora Piſe, 
Hine Dalmaticis obnoxia fluctibus Ancon. 
Fontibus hic vaſtis immenſas concipit ammes, 
TOs in gemini OT. divortia ponti. 
Lacan. Lab. * v. 396. — 


Imy pomp - the hady 3 ite, rk £%. 
And lift th aſpiring nation to the ſkies; s 
No land like Italy erects the fight '- 115 
By ſuch a vaſt = Ge or ſwells to. ſuch a height: 

Her num'rous ſtates the tow'ring hills m—_ 
And ſee the billows riſe on either fide; © 
At Piſa here the range of mountains ends, 

And here to high Ancona's ſhores extends: 
In their dark womb a thouſand rivers lie, 
That wien l * che double ſea ſu bey. 
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A T ER KR a very Ge 1 over the 
| Apennines, we at laſt came to the river that 
runs at the foot of them, and was formerly called 

the little Rhine. Following the courſe of this 
river, we arrived i in a ſhort time at Bolonia. 5 


ee Bunmis Ein. 8. Tra: Lid. 8. 
Bolonia vater d by: the petty Rhine. 3: : md: 


E 


We here quickly felt the difference of 42 1 nor- 


thern from the ſouthern fide of the mountains, as 


well in the coldneſs of the air, as in the badneſs of 


the wine. This town is famous for the richneſs 


of the ſoil that lies about it, and the magnificence of 
its convents. It is likewiſe eſteemed the third in 
Italy for pictures, as having been the ſchool of the 
Lombard painters. I ſaw in it three rarities of dif- 
ferent kinds, which pleaſed me more than any other 
ſhows of the place. The firſt was an authentic ſil- 
ver medal of the younger Brutus, in the hands of an 


eminent * One may ice the character of 


EF # 4 
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he perſon in the features of the face, which is 
exquiſitely well cut. On the reverſe is the cap 


of liberty, with a dagger on each fide of it, ſub» _ 


ſcribed Id. Mar. for the ides of March, the famous 


date of Cæſar's murder. The ſecond was a picture 


of Raphael's in St. Giouanni in Monte. It is ex- 
tremely well preſerved, and repreſents St. Cecilia 
with an inſtrument of muſic in her hands. On 
one ſide of her ate the figures of St. Paul, and 
St. John; and on the other, of Mary Magdalene, and 
St. Auſtin. There is ſomething wonderfully divine 
in the airs of this picture. I cannot forbear men- 
tioning, for my third curiofity, a new ſtair-caſe 
that ſtrangets are generally carried to ſee, where 

the eaſineſs of the aſcent within ſo ſmall a com- 
paſs, the diſpoſition of the lights, and the conve+ 
nient landing, are admirably well contrived. The 
wars of Itaſy, and the ſeaſon of the year, made 

me paſs through the dutchies of Modena, Parma, 
and Savoy, with more haſte than I would have 
done at another time. The ſoil of Modena and 
Parma is very rich and well cultivated. The pa- 
laces. of the Princes are magnificent, but neither of 
them is yet finiſned. We procured a licence of the 
Duke of Parma to enter the theatre and gallery, 
which deſerve to be ſeen as well as any thing of that 
nature in Italy. The theatre is, I think, the moſt 
ſpacious of any I ever ſaw, and at the ſame time fo 
admirably well contrived, that from the very depth 
of the ſtage the loweſt ſound may be heard di- 
ſtinctly to the fartheſt part of the audiefſee, as in a 
whiſpering-place; and yet if you raiſe your voice 
as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing like an echo 
to cauſe in it the leaft confuſion, The gallery is 
hung with a numerous collection of pictures, all 
doͤne by celebrated hands. On one fide of the- 


\ 


" Bzo ©-BoLrontra, 'Moptway 
gallery is a large room adorned with inlaid 
Tables, . cabinets, works in amber, and other 
pieces of great art and value. Out of this we 
were led into another great room, furniſhed with 
old inſcriptions, idols, buſts, medals, and the like 
antiquities. I could have ſpent a day with great 
ſatisfaction in this apartment, but had only time 
to paſs my eye over the medals, which are in 
great number, and many of them very rare. 
The ſcarceſt of all is a Peſcennius Niger on a 
medalion well preſerved. It was coined at An- 
tioch, where this Emperor trifled away his time 
until he loſt his life and empire. The reverſe 
is a Dea Salus. There are two of Otho, the re- 
| verſe a Serapis; and two of Meſſalina and Pop- 
pea in middle braſs, the reverſes of the Empe- 
ror Claudius. I ſaw two medalions of Plotina and 

Matildia, the reverſe to each a Pietas: with two 
medals of Pertinax, the reverſe of one Vota De- 
cennalia, and of the other Diis Cuſtodibus; and 
mother of Gordianus Africanus, the reverſe I have 
/ ⁰ nile IH TS TBE 

0 The principalities of Modena and Parma are 
much about the ſame extent, and have each of 
them two large towns, beſides a great number of 
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much richer than the Duke of Modena. Their 

: ſubjects would live in prone plenty amidſt fo rich 

and well cultivated a ſoil, were not the taxes and 

impoſitions ſo very exorbitant; for the courts are 
much too ſplendid and magnificent for the territo- 

tries that lie about them, and one cannot but be 

amazed to ſee ſuch a profuſion of wealth laid out 

in coaches, trappings, tables, cabinets, and the 

like precious toys; in which there are few Princes 

of Europe who equal them, when at the ſame — 


little villages. The Duke of Parma however is 


RT 


over the rivers of their countries, for the conve- 

nience of their ſubjects, as well as ſtrangers, who 
are forced to pay an unreaſonable exaction at every 
ferry upon the leaſt riſing of the waters. A man 
might well expect in theſe ſmall. governments, a 
much greater regulation of affairs, for the eaſe 
and benefit of the people, than in large over- grown 
ſtates, where the rules of juſtice, beneficence, 


and merey, may be eaſily put out of their courſe in 
paſſing through the hands of deputies, and a long 


ſubordination of oſſicers. And it would certainly 
de for the good of mankind to haye all the mighty 


empires and monarchies of the world cantoned 


out into petty ſtates and principalities, that, like ſo 
many large families, might lie under the eye and 


obſervation of their proper governors; ſo that the 


care of the Prince might extend itſelf. to every 
individual perſon under his protection. But ſince 
ſuch a general ſcheme can never be brought 
about, and, if it were, it would quickly be de- 
ſtroyed by the ambition of ſome particular ſtate 
aſpiring above the reſt, it happens very ill at pre · 
ſent to be born under one of theſe 8 
reigns, that will be ſtill endeavouring, at his ſub- 
jects coſt, to equal the pomp and 
greater Princes, as well as to outvy 
open rank. 4 io N ed e pn 10 elf 
For this reaſon there are no people in the 
world, who live with more eaſe and proſperity, 
than the ſubjects of little commonwgalths, as 
on the contrary there are none who ſuffer more 
under the grievances of .a- hard government, 
than the ſubje&s 
the road of Milan on my rigbt hand, having be- 
fore ſeen that city, and after having Nee eee, 
3h No | ly 
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they have not had the generoſity to make bridges 
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of little prineipalities. I left 
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| Drtemtus Phatton glaucot incendit aner 
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nnd. APO ny 1 


Aſti, the frontier town of Savoy, I at laſt came 
within fight” of the Po, Which is a fine river 
even at Turin, | though within fix miles of its 


fource, This river has” been made the ſcene 


of two or three poetical ſtories. Ovid has choſen 
it out to throw his Phaeton into it, after all | 
= ſmaller' rivers had? been dried we ine the'con- 
rien? FEET I 10090 5 | 
fag have read fouls botanieas eritits;" who wth us. 


hs Poets have not rightly followed the traditions 


of antiquity, in metamorphoſing the ſiſters of 
Phaeton into poplars, who ought to have been turned 
into larch- trees; for that it is this kind of t 
| Which ſheds a gum, and is commonly found on the 
banks of the Po. The change of Cycnus into a 
ſwan, which eloſes up the difaſters' of Phaeton's 
family, was wrought on the ſane” lace where the 
ſiſters were turned into trees. The deſcriptions 
that Virgil and Ovid have made of 1 cannot 85 
ſufficiently" admired, Nr. 
Claudian has ov” olf iv JelcHptiorr of: he 
Eridanus with all the N N menen that re | 
Re ER e891, 383 ads 4 8514 
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aid a apt plaid fable as FO ft of 
Extulit, & totis lucem fpargentia"vipis © oo 
Aurea roranti mituerunt cornua ufjLtttt. 
. Nan illi madidum 1 55 arundine . Ns At 
Piaelat bonos; rami umbravere ous” 100 | 

Heliadum, 40 of electra wy 0 : 5110 
Palla tegit latos bumeros, turrugue paterns 


Fultaque ſub gremid calatis nobilis aftris ' 
Kibereum probat urna decus., Nats 
Argumenta ſui Titan fignavit Olympo, - 


En fenem "Oy er find fawn, 
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Et fluvium, nati qui vulnera lavit anheli, ' 
Stat gelidis Auriga plagis; — fratris 
Germane ſervant Hyades, Cycnique ſodalis 
| Lafteus extentas aſpergit.circulus alas. 
Stellifer Eridanus ſinuatis fluc tibus errant 
Clara * convexa rigat— 

Claudian. de ſexto Cont. Honoii, 


His head above the floods be cently — © 
And as he roſe his golden horns appear'd, . 
'That on the forehead ſhone divinely 3 
And o'er the banks diffus'd a — light: 
No interwoven reeds a garland made, | 
To hide his brows within-the vulgar ſhade: 
But poplar wreaths around his temples ſpread, 
And tears of amber trickled down his head: 
A ſpacious veil from his broad ſhoulders flew, 
That ſet th' unhappy Phaeton to view: 
The flaming chariot and the ſteeds it how! d, 
And the whole fable in the mantle gion de 
Beneath his arm an urn ſupported lies, 

With ſtars embelliſh'd and bAtitious ſkies, 
For Titan, by the mighty loſs diſmay'd, 
Among tne heav'ns th' immortal. fact diſplay 'd, 
Left the remembrance of his grief ſhould fall, 
And in the conſtellations wrote his taleQ. 
A ſwan in memory of Cycnus ſhines; 

The mourning ſiſters weep in watry ſigns; 
The burning chariot, and the charioteer, 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear; 

Whilit in a track of light the waters . 
That waſh'd the body of. his ne ſon. 


The river po gives 4 name to the chief ſtreet 
of Turin, which fronts 44 Duke's palace, and, 


When 
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when finiſh'd will be one of the nobleſt . in Italy 


for its length. There is one convenience in this 
city that I never obſerved in any other, and which 


makes ſome amends for the badneſs of the-pave- 


ment. By the help of a river, that runs on the 
upper ſide of the town, they can convey a little 
ſtream of water through all the moſt conſiderable 


ſtreets, which ſerves to cleanſe the gutters, and car- 


ries away all the filth that is ſwept into it. The 
manager opens his ſluice every night, and diſtri- 
butes the water into what quarters of the town he 
pleaſes. Beſides the ordinary convenience that ariſe 
from it, it is of great uſe when a fire chances tb 
break out; for at a few minutes warning they 
have a little river running by the very walls of the 
houſe that is burning. The court of Furin is 
reckoned the moſt ſplendid and polite of any in 
Italy; but by reaſon of its being in mourning, 1 
could not ſee it in ĩts magnificence. The common 
people of this ſtate are more exaſperated againſt the 
| French than even the reſt of the Italians. For the 
.great miſchiefs they have ſuffered from them are ſtill 
| freſh upon their memories, and, notwithſtanding 
this interval of peace, one may eaſily trace out the 
ſeverak marches, which the French armies have 
made through their country, by the tuin and de- 
ſolation they have left behind them. I paſſed 
through Piedmont and Savoy, at a time when the 
Duke was forced, by the neceſſity of his _ 
to be in alliance with the French.- 
came directly from Turin to Geneva; and had ; 
a very eaſy journey over mount Cennis, though 
about the beginning of December, the ſnows having 
not yet fallen. On the top of this bigh moun- 
tain is a large plain, we in the midſt of the plain 
| 3 | "iy 
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x beanttful lake which would be very extraordi- 


nary, were there not ſeveral mountains in the neigh- 
bourhood riſing over it. The inhabitants there- 


about pretend that it is unfathomable, and I queſ- _ | 


tion not but the waters of it fill up a deep valley, 
before they come to a level with the ſurface of 
the plain. It is well-ſtocked with trouts, though 
they ſay it is 9 with ice three quarters of 
the year. 

There is nothing in * natural face of Italy chat 
is more delightful. to 4 traveller, than the ſeveral ' 
lakes which are diſperſed up and down among the 
many breaks and hollows of the Alps and Appen- 
nines. For as theſe vaſt heaps of mountains are 
thrown together with ſo much irregularity and con- 
fuſion, they form a great variety of hollow bot- 
toms, that often lie in the figure of ſo many artifi- 
cial baſons; where, if any fountains chance to riſe, 
they naturally ſpread themſelves into lakes, before 
they can find any iſſue for their waters. "The an- 
cient Romans took a great deal of pains to hew out 


a pallage for theſe lakes to diſcharge themſelves 


into ſome neighbouring river, for the bettering of 
the air, or the recovering of the ſoil that lay under- 
neath them. The draining of the Fucinus by the 


Emperor Claudius, with the prodigious multitude * 


of ſpectators who attended i it, and the famous Nau- 
machia and ſplendid entertainment, which were 
made upon it before the ſluices were opehed, is a 
well known piece of hiſtory. In all our journey 
through the Alps, as well when we climbed as when 
we deſcended them, we had ſtill a river running 
| dong with the foad, that probably at firſt occaſioned * 
he diſcovery of this paſſage. I ſhall end this 
. with 2 deſeription of the Alps, as I did 
M 2 i 
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the laſt, with thoſe of the Appennines, | The Poet 
perhaps would not have taken notice, that there is 
no ſpring nor ſummer on theſe mountains, but 
| becauſe in this reſpect the Alps are quite different 
from the Appennines, which have as ae green 
Pe among them as any in Fae ls water - 


Cunfta gelu c candque eterniam grandine tefta, 
 Atque avi glaciem cohibent : riget ardua montis 
Atherei faces, furgentique abuia Phabo..  - 
Duratas 72 fammis mollire pruina s. 
Quantum Tartareus regni pallentis N e 
Ad manes imos atque atræ flagna paludis 
A fuperd tellure patet, tam longa per aulas 
4 Erigitur tellus, & cœlum intercipit Umbrxe. 
Nullum der uſquam, nulligue #/iatis honores; _ 
Sala jugis habitat diris, ſedeſque tuetur 7 
Per petuas deformis Hyems : illa undique nubes. 
Hus atras Ait, et miætos cum grandine nimbos 
Nam cuncii flatus ventigue furemia regna 
Apind paſuere dumo, caligat in altis l 
1 Oleum Ae en in n Montes. 
| : Sil. ſeal, Lib. 3: 


Sulf with 8 ce, " and ky in how... 
That fell a thouſand centuries ago, 
The mountain ſtands; nor can the riſing ſun 
 Unfix her froſts, and teach em how to run: 
* as the dark infernal* waters lie 

From the bright regions of the chearful ſly, 

So far the proud aſcending rocks invade, _ 
Heav'n's upper realms, and caſt a dreadful ſhade: 
No ſpring nor ſummer on the mountain ſeen 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green; 4 
But hoary winter, -unadorn'd and bare, 
Dwells i in the dire retreat, and freezes there; 


There | 


f 
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There ſhe aembles all her blackeſt florms, - net 
And the rude hail in rattling tempeſts forms; 

. Thither the loud tumultuous winds reſort, | 
And on the mountain keep their boiſt'rous court, 
That in thick ſhow'rs her rocky ſummit ſhrowds,, 

And datkeys all the . view with Clouds, 
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| EAR St. Julian in Savoy the Alps begin to. 

enlarge themſelves on all ſides, and open 
into a vaſt circuit of ground, which, in reſpect of 
the other parts of the Alps, may paſs for a plain 
champain country. This extent of lands, with 
the Leman lake, would make one of the prettieſt 
and moſt defenſible dominions in Europe, was 
it all thrown into a ſingle ſtate, and had Geneva 
for its metropolis. But there are three powerful 
neighbours, who divide among them the greateſt 
part of this fruitful country. The Duke of Savoy 
has the Chablais, and all the fields that lie beyond 
the Arve, as far as to the Ecluſe. The King of 
France is maſter of the whole country of Gex; and 
the canton of Bern comes in for that of Vaud. Ge- 
neva and its little territories lie in the heart of 
theſe three ſtates. The greateſt part of the town 
ſtands upon a hill, and has its view bounded on all 
ſides by ſeveral ranges of mountains, which are 
howeyer at ſo great a diſtance, that they leave open, 


Ll 
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a wonderful variety of beautiful proſpects. The 
ſituation of theſe mountains has ſome particular 
effects on the country, which they incloſe. As firſt, 
they cover it from all winds, except the ſouth and 
north. It is to the laſt of theſe: winds that the in- 
habitants of Geneva aſcribe the healthfulneſs of their 
air; for as the Alps ſurround them on all ſides, they 
form a vaſt kind of baſon, where there would be a 
conſtant ſtagnation of vapours, the country being 
ſo well watered, did not the north wind put them 
in motion, and ſcatter them from time to time. 
Another effect the Alps have on Geneva is, that the 
ſun here riſes later and ſets fooner than it does to 
other places of the ſame latitude. I have often 
obſerved that the tops of the neighbouring moun- 
tains have been covered with light above half an 
hour after the ſun is down, in reſpect of thoſe who 
live at Geneva. Theſe mountains likewiſe very 
much increaſe their ſummer heats, and make up 
an horizon that has ſomething in it very ſingular 
and agreeable. On one ſide you have the Jon 
tract of hills, that goes under the name of mount 
Jura, covered with vineyards and paſturage, and 
on the other huge precipices of naked rocks riſing 
in a thouſand odd figures, and cleſt in ſome 
ces, ſo-as to diſcover high mountains of ſnow 
that lie ſeveral leagues behind them. Towards the 
ſouth the hills rife more inſenſibly, and leave the 
eye a vaſt uninterrupted proſpect for many miles. 
But the moſt beautiful view of all is tie lake, and 
the borders of it that lie north of the town. 
This lake reſembles a ſea in the colour of its 
waters, the ſtorms that are raiſed on it, and the 
ravage it makes on its banks. It receives too a2 
different name from the coaſts it waſhes, and in 
ſummer. has ſomething like an ebb and flow, 
50 | MI 4 which 
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which ariſes from the melting of the ſnows that fa 
into it more copiouſly at noon than at other times 
of the day. It has five different ſtates: bordering 
on it, the kingdom of France, the dutchy of Savoy, 
the canton of Bern, the biſhopric of Sion, and the 
republic of Geneva. I have ſeen papers fixed up in 
the canton of Bern, with this magnificent preface; 
© Whereas we have been informed of ſeveral abuſes 
committed in our ports and harbours on the lake, &c. 
I made a little voyage round the lake, and 
Weer. on the ſeveral towns that lie on its coaſts, 
which took up near five days, though the den was 
pretty fair for us all the Wwhileee. 
The right ſide of the lake from Geneva deren 
to the Duke of Savoy, and is extremely well culti- 
vated. The greateſt entertainment we found in 
coaſting it were the ſeveral proſpects of woods, 
vineyards, meadows, and corn- fields which lie 
on the borders of it, and run up all the ſides of the 
Alps, where the barrenneſs of the rocks, or the 
ſteepneſs of the aſcent will ſuffer them. The wine 
however on this ſide of the lake is by no means ſo 
good as that on the other, as it has not ſo open a 
foil, and is leſs expoſed to the ſun, We here paſſed 
by Yvoire, where the Duke keeps his gallies, and 
lodged at Tonon, which is the greateſt town on the 
lake belonging to the Savoyard. It has four con- 
vents, and they ſay about fix or ſeven thouſand 
inhabitants. The lake is here about twelve miles 
in breadth. At a little diſtance from Tonon ſtands 
| Ripaille, where is a convent of Carthuſians. They 
have a large foreſt cut out into walks, that are 
extremely thick and gloomy, and very ſuitable to 


the genius of the inhabitants. There are Viſtas 


in it of a great length, that terminate upon the 
n * one ſide of the walks you have a near 
6 e proſpect 
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proſpects of the Alps, which are broken into ſo 
many ſteeps and precipices, that they. fill the mind 
with an agreeable kind of horror, and — one of the 
moſt irregular miſ-ſhapen ſcenes in the world. The. 
houſe, that is now in the hands of the Carthuſians, 
| belonged formerly to the hermits of St. Maurice, 
and is famous in hiſtory for the retreat of an Anti- 
Pope, who called himſelf Felix the fifth. He had 
been Duke of Savoy, and after a very glorious reign 
took on him the babie of a. hermit, and retired' 
into this ſolitary. ſpot. of his dominions. His ene-- 
mies will have it, that he lived: here. im great eaſe 


and luxury; from. whence the Italians to this day 


make uſe, of the proverb, Audare a Nipaglia, and 
the French, Faire Ripaille, ta expreſs à delightful 
kind of life. They ſay too, that he had great 
managements with ſeveral eccleſiaſtics before he 
turned. hermit, and that he did it in. the view of 
being advanced to the pontificate. However it 
was, he had not been here half a year, before he: 
was choſen Pope by the council of Baſil, who. took 
upon them to depoſe Eugenio the fourth. This 
romiſed fair at. firft;. but, by the death of the 
Em ror, who favoured: Amadeo, and the reſohation: 
of Eugenio, the greateſt part of the church threw 
. in under the government of their depoſed! 
18. Anti - Pope however was ſtill ſupported: 
— the council of Baſil, and: owned: by Savoy. 
Switzerland, and a. few. other little ſtates. Fhis. 
ſchiſm laſted in the church nine years, after which: 
Felix voluntarily reſigned his title into the hands. 
of Pope Nicholas the fifth; but on the following. 
conditions, that Amadeo could be the firſt; Car-- 
dinal in the conelave; that the Pbpe ſhould always. 
receive him ſtanding, and offer him his mouth to 
e he ſhould be perpetual Cardinal- e 
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in the ſlates of Savoy and Switzerland, and in the 
archbiſſioprics of Geneva, Sion, Breſs, &c, And 
laſtly, that all the Cardinals of his creation ſhould 
be recagnized by the Pope. After he had made a 
peace acceptable to the church, and fo honour= | 
able to bimlelf he ſpent the remainder of his 
life with great devotion at Ripaille, and died with 
an extraordinary reputation of ſanctity. N 
At Tonon they ſhewed us a fountain of water 
that is in great eſteem for its wholſomneſs. They 
ſay it weighs two ounces in a pound leſs than the 
fame meaſure of the lake · water, notwithſtanding 
this laſt is very good to drink, and as clear as can. 
be imagined. A little above Tonon is a caſtle and 
ſmall garriſon. The next day we ſaw other ſmall 
towns on the coaſt of Savoy, where there is no- 
thing but miſery and poverty. The nearer you . 
come to the end of the Jake, the mountains on each 
ſide grow thicker and higher, until at laſt they almoſt 
meet. One often ſees on the tops of the moun- 


| tains ſevera] ſharp rocks that ſtand above the reſt; 


for as theſe mountains have been doubtleſs much. 
higher than they are at preſent, the rains have 
| waſhed away abundance of the foil, that has left 
the veins of ſtones ſhootin out of het: as in a. 
decayed body the fleſh is fin ſhrinking from the 
bones. The natural hiftories of Switzerland talk 
very much of the fall of theſe rocks, and the great. 
damage they have ſometimes done, when their 
foundations have been mouldred with. age, or rent: 
by an earthquake. We ſaw. in ſeveral parts of the- 

Alps, that bordered upon us, vaſt pits of ſnow, as 
ſeveral mountains that He at à greater diſtance are 
"wholly covered. with it. I fancied the confuſion of 
mountains and hollows, I here obſerved, furniſhed 
me with a mare n reaſon than any 1 have 
met 
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met with for thoſe periodical fountains in Switzer- ] 
land, which flow only at ſuch particular hours of 
the day. For as the tops of theſe mountains caſt 
their adows upon one another, they no the 


ſun's ſhining on ſeveral parts at ſuch certargiimes, - 
ſo that there are ſeveral heaps of ſnow: which have 
the ſun lying upon them for two or three hours to- 
2 and are in the ſnade all the day afterwards. 
therefore it happens that any particular fountain 
takes its riſe from any of theſe reſervoirs of ſnow, 
t will naturally begin to flow on ſuch hours of the 
day as the ſnow begins to melt: but as ſoon as 
the ſun leaves it again to freeze and harden the 
fountain dries up, and receives no more ſupplies un- 
til about the ſame time the next day, when the heat 
of the ſun again ſets the ſnows running that fall 
into the ſame little conduits, traces, and canals, 
and byconſequence break out and diſcovet themſelves 
always in the ſame place. At the very extremity 
of the lake the Rhone enters, and, when I ſaw it, 
brought along with it-a prodigious quantity of 
water, the rivers and lakes of this country being 
much higher in ſummer than in winter, by reaſon 
of the melting of the ſnows. One would wonder 
how ſo many learned men could fall into ſo great 
an abſurdity, as to believe this river could preſerve 
itſelf unmixed with the lake, till its going out again 
at Geneva, which is a courſe of many miles. It 
was extremely muddy at its entrance, when I faw 
it, though ay clear as rock water at i going out. 
Beſides, | that it brought i in much mote water than 
it carried off. Tbe riyer indeed preſerves itſelf 
for about a quarter of a mile in the lake, but is 
afterwards ſo wholly mixed and loſt with the waters 
of the lake, that one diſcovers nothing like a 
rn until within — a quarter of a mile of 


Geneva. 
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of Sion | 
2 little town in the canton of Bern, where we 
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Geneva. From the end of the lake to the 8 


of the Rhone is a valley of about four days jour- 


ney in length, which gives the name of Valleſins 
to its inhabitants, and is the dominion of the Biſnop 
e lodged the ſecond night at Villa Neuve, 


found good accommodations, and a much greater 
appearance of plenty than on the other ſide of the 


lake, The next day, having paſſed by the caſtle 
of Chillon, we came to Verſey, another town in 


the canton of Bern, where Ludlow retired after 


having left Geneva and Lauſanne. The magiſtrates. 


of the town warned him out of the firſt by the 


ſollicitation of the Dutcheſs of Orleads, as the death; | 
of his friend Liſle made him quit the other. He 
probably choſe this retreat as a place of the greateſk 


ſafety, it being an eaſy, matter to know what ſtran- 

gers are in the town, by reaſon. of its ſituation. 
The houſe he lived in has this inſcription over 
W ĩ ˙ gt ho . Ep, la 
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py . g ? 1 | Apes * 
O nne ſalum forti patria i 


The fuſt part is a piece of verſe in Ovid, as the. 


laſt is a cant of his own. He is buried in the beſt 


| * 736 OY 74 1 r i 
Sie gradum et reſpice. 
Hic jacet Edmond Eudlow,, Anglus Natione, Pro. 


vinciæ I illonienſis, flius Henrici. Equeſtris: ordinis, | 
Senatoriſgue Parliamenti, cujus quoque fuit ipſe. mem 


brum, Patrum flemmate © clarus et nobilis, virtue 
proprid nobilior, Religione protgſtans et inſigni pietate 


bas 
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Poſt exercitus prætor primarius. Tunc Hibernorum domi 
tor, in pugnd intrepidus et vite prodigus, in victorid 
clemens et manſuetus, patriæ Libertatis Defenſor, et po- 
teſtatis Arbitrariæ propugnator acerrimus; cujus cauſa ab 
eadem patria 32 annis extorris, meliorigue fortund Dignus 


apud Helvetios ſe recepit ibigue ætatis Anno 73 Morienn, 


ui defiderium relinguens ſedes eternas lætus advolauit. 
Hocce Monumentum, in perpetuam vera et ſinceræ pie- 
 tatis: erga maritum difunctum memoriam, dicat et vovet 
Domina Blirabeth de Thomas, ejus /lrenua et maſliſima, 
tam in infortuniis quam in matrimonis conſors dilec ii ſſnma, 
gue animi magnitudine et di amoris conjugalis mota eum. 
in exilium ad obitum uſque conſtanter ſecuta e/i, Anna, 
Dom. 1693. org att) Hh 


Here lies Edmund Ludlow, by birth an Engliſts. 
man, of the county of Wilts; ſon of Sir Henry 
Ludlow, Knight; a. member of parliament, as his. 
father had likewiſe been; more diſtinguiſhed. by his, 
virtue than his family, though an ancient and good 
one; by religion a proteſtant, and remarkable for 
his eminent piety: In the 23d year of his age he 
had the command of a regiment, and, ſoon after, 
the poſt of lieutenant-general : In which quality 
he ſubdued the Ixiſn, being intrepid in fight, and 
expoſing himſelf to the greateſt dangers; but in 
victory merciful and humane: A defender of tha 
liberty of his country, and a ſtrenuous oppoſes 
of arbitrary power: upon which account bein 
baniſhed 32 years from his native cahntry, — 
worthy of a better fortune, he retired into Switzer- 
land, where he died, univerſally regretted, in the 
r eee ee e eee 
This monument was erected, in perpetual me- 
mory of. her true and ſincere affection towards her 
A r deceaſed 
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. huſband; by Dame Elizabeth Thomas, his 
beloved: wife, and afflicted, but conſtant,” partner, 
as well. in misfortunes, as in wedlock; who, ex- 
cited by her own — 4 of mind, and the 
force of conjugal love, followed him into baniſh- 


ment, and 3 bore him eee to = 


death, A. D. Wer 
: en was a conſtant frequenter of ſermons and 
prayers, but would never communicate with them 
either of Geneva or Vev _ Juſt. by his monument 
— a enabling may ollowing mien h 


' Depoſitorium. 6 
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Comitatu Canti ubt bis prætor Urbanus. Dignatuſque 

etiam fruit ſententiam Regis Regum profari. Quam ob 

' eauſam expulſus patrid ſud, peregrinatione ejus ſinitd, ole. | 

ſenectutis mor bo a fectus requieſcens a laboribus ſuis in | 
mino obdormivit, 23 the. Feb. Anno D. 1687. atatis 2 
84. The remains of Andrew ers Eſq; an 

| Engliſhman, of Maidſtone inthe county of Kent, of 
which place he was twice mayor. He had the 

honour likewiſe: to pronounce the ſentence of the 

King of Kings. Upon which account being ba- 


wiſhed from his country, after his trauels were at 


an end, affected with no other diſeaſe than that of 
ö old age, he reſted from his labours, and fell-afleep. 
in — Lord, the 23d of February, A. D. 1687, in 
the 84th. year of his age. The inhabitants of the 
place could give no account of this Broughton; but, 
I ſuppoſe, by his epitaph, it is the ſame perſon that 
was clerk to the pretended high court of juſtice, 
or e Per 5 ſentence on the 1 _ 
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The next day we ſpent at Lauſanne, the greateſt 
town on the Jake, after Geneva. We ſaw the 
wall of the cathedral church that was opened by 
an earthquake, and ſhut again ſome years after 
by a ſecond.” The crack can but be juſt diſcerned at 
preſent, though there are ſeveral in the town ſtill 
living who have formerly paſſed through it. The 
Duke of Schomberg, who was killed in Savoy, lies 
in this church, but without any monument or in- 
ſcription over him. Lauſanne was once a republic, 
but is now under the canton of Bern, and governed, 
like the reſt of their dominions, by a bailiff, who 
is ſent them every three years from the Senate of 
Bern. There is one ſtreet of this town that has. 
the privilege of acquitting or condemning any perſon. 
of their on body, in matters of life and death. 
Every inhabitant of it has his vote, which makes 
a houſe here ſel] better than in any other part of 
the town. They tell you that not many years 
ago it happened, that a cobler had the caſting vote 
for the lite of the criminal, which he very gra- 
ciouſſy gave on the merciful ſide. From Lauſanne 
to Geneva we coaſted along the country of the Vaud, 
Which is the fruitfulleſt and beſt cultivated part of 
any among the Alps. It belonged formerly to the 
Duke of Savoy, but was won from him by the can- 
ton of Bern, and made over to it by the treaty of 
St. Julian, which is ſtill very much regretted by the 
Savoyard. We called in at Morge, Where there is 
an artificial port, and a ſhow of mordtrade than 
in any other town on the lake. From Morge we 
came to Nyon. Ihe Colonia Equeſtris, that Julius | 
Cæſar ſettled in this country, is generally ſuppoſed 
to have been planted in this place. They have of- 
ten dug up old Roman inſcriptions and ſtatues, and 
as 1 walked in the town I obſerved in the —_— 
LID | | ö ve 
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army in Italy. They obliged themſelves to remit, 
aſter the rate of twelve hundred thouſand pounds 
| ſterling per Annum, divided into ſo many monthly 
payments. As the intereſt was very great, ſeveral 


of the merchants of Lyons, who would not truſt 


their King in their on name, are ſaid to have 
contributed a great deal under the names of Geneva 
merchants. The republic. fancies itſelf hardly 
treated by the Emperor, ſince it is not any action 
of the ſtate, but a compact among private perſons 
that have furnithed out theſe ſeveral remittances. 
They pretend however to have put a ſtop to them, 
and by that means are in hopes again to 2 57 ir 
| ce re into * empite. | 4 
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ROM Geneva I travelled to Lauſanne, and 
thence to Fribourg, which is but a mean town 
for the capital of ſo large a canton: Its ſitua- 
tion is ſo irregular, that they are forced to climb 
up to ſeveral parts of it by flair · caſes of 2 prodi- 
. aſcent. This inconvenience however gives 
them a very great commodity in caſe à fire 
breaks out in any part of the town; for by 
reaſon of ſeveral reſervoirs on the tops of theſe 
mountains, by the opening of a ſluice they con- 
vey. a river into what part of the town they 
pleaſe. They have four churches, four convents 
of women, and as many. for men. The little 
chapel called the Salutation, is very geat, and 
built with a pretty fancy. The college of jeſuits 
is, they ſay, the fineſt in Switzerland. There is 
a great deal of room in it, and ſeveral beautiful. 
views from the different parts of it. They have 
a collection of pictures repreſenting moſt of the 
 fathefs of their order, who have been eminent for 
their piety or learning. Among the reſt, many 
5 : | Englih 


4 
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Engliſh men, whom we name rebels; Hs 4 


_ martyrs. Henry Garnet's inſcription ſays, that, 
Le the heretics could not prevail with him, ei- 
er by force or promiſes, to change his religion, 
they hanged and quartered him. A the Capuchins L 
ſaw the eſcargatoire, which I took the more notice 
of, becauſe I do not remember to have met with any 
thing of the ſame nature in other countries. It is a 
ſquare place; boarded i in, and filled with a vaſt quan- 
tity of large ſnails, that are eſteemed excellent food 
A when they are well dreſſed, The floor is ſtrowed 

; about half a foot deep with ſeveral kinds of plants, 
among which the nails neſtle alt the winter ſea- 

- fon. When Lent arrives, they open their magazines, 
and take out of them the beſt meagre food in the 
world; for there is no diſh of fiſh that they N 
comparable to a ragoũt of ſnails. | 

© About two leagues from Fribourg we went toſce 

à hermitage, that is reckoned the greateſt curioſity 
of theſe parts. It lies in the prettieſt ſolitude. 
imaginable, among woods and rocks, which at 
firſt ſight diſpoſe a man to be ſerious. There has 
lived in it a hermit theſe five and twenty years, 
who with his own hands has worked in the rock 
a pretty chapel, a facriſty, a chamber, kitchen, 
ceflar, and other conveniencies. His chimney is 

carried up through the whole rock, fo that you 8 f 
the ſky throu gh. Te: notwithſtanding the rooms lie 
very deep. He has cut the fide of the rock into a 
flat for a a dalcen, and by laying on it the waſte 

earth that he has found in ſeveral of the neighbour- 
ing parts, has made fuch a ſpot of ground of it as 
furniſhes out a kind of luxury for an hermit, As 
he ſaw drops of water diftilling from ſeveral parts. 
of the rock, by following the veins of them, he. 

| has” Maps; himſelf two, or three fountains in the. 


| bowels, 


% 
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bowels of the mountain, that ſerve his table, and 
water his little garden. 

We had very bad ways from hence to Bern, a 


great part of them through woods of fir · trees. The 


great quantity of timber they have in this coun» 
try makes them mend their highways with wood 
inſtead of ſtone. I could not but take notice of the 


make of ſeveral. of their barns 1 here ſaw. After 
Having laid a frame of wood for the foundation, 


they place at the four corners of it four huge blocks, 
cut in ſuch a ſhape as neither mice nor any other 
ſort of vermin can creep up the ſides of them, at 


the ſame time that they raiſe the corn above the 
moiſture that might come into it from the ground. 


* 


What pleaſed me moſt at Bern was their public 
walks by the great church. They are raiſed ex- 
tremely high, and, that theit weight might not 
break down their walls and pilaſters which ſurround 
them, they ate built upon arches and vaults. 
Though they are, I believe, as high as moſt ſteeples 


The whole weight of the barn is ſupported by theſe 


4 


in England from the. ſtreets and gardens. that lie at 


the foot of them, yet, about forty. years ago, a 
perſon in his drink fell down from the very top to 


the bottom, without doing himſelf any other hurt 


than the breaking of an arm. He died about four 
years ago. There is the nobleſt ſummer- proſpect 
in the world from this walk; for youghave a full 


view of a huge range of mountains that lie in the 
Country of the Grifons, and are buried in ſnow. 


They are about twenty five leagues diſtance from 


the town, though by reaſon of their height and 


their colour they ſeem much nearer. The cathe- 
dral church ſtands on one ſide of theſe walks, and 


is perhaps the moſt magnificent of any PEE 
kl | | churc 


* 
_ 
* 
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church in Europe, out of England. It is a very 


| bold work, and a waiter: pins? in- Gothic archi- 
tecture. 


9 cw the abend et Ben, where they ſay there 


are arms for twenty thouſand men. There is in- 
deed no great pleaſure in viſiting theſe magazines of 
war 6 has ſeen two or three of them; yet 
it is very well worth a traveller's while to look in- 
do all that lie in his way; for beſides the idea it 
gives him of the forees of a ſtate, it ſerves to fix 
in his mind the moſt conſiderable parts of its hi- 
ſtory. Thus in that of Geneva one meets with the 

ladders, petard, and other utenſils which were 
made uſe of in their famous eſcalade, beſides the 

| s they took of the Savoyards," Florentines, 
and F rench i in the ſeveral battles mentioned in their 
hiſtory; In this of Bern you have the figure and 
8 of the ebunt wh: founded the town, of 
the famous Tell, who is repreſented as ſhooting at 
tze apple on his ſon's head. The ſtory is too 
well known to be repeated in this place. I here 

likewiſe ſaw the figure and armour of him that 
headed the peaſants in the war upon Bern, with 
the ſeveral weapons which were found in the hands 


pf his followers. © They ſhow too abundance of 


arms that they took from the Burgundians in the 
three great battles which eftabliſhed them in theit 
liberty, and deftroyed the great Duke of Burgundy 
himſelf, with the braveſt of his ſubjects. E ſaw no- 
thing remarkable in the chambers where the coun- 
cil meet, nor in the fortifications of the town; 
Theſe laſt were made on occaſion of the peaſants in- 
ſurrection, to defend the place for the future againſt 


the like ladden aſſaults. In their library 1 obſerved = 


a couple of antique figures in metal, of a prieſt 
be between * horns of a bull. T 2 ; 
. prie 


— 
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pꝛrieſt ls veiled after the manner of the old Roman 
facrificers, and is repreſented in the ſame _— 
that V irg anner in the fourth Aneid. 

inder 1 4 * ?? 
ofa Pon FRO Der amr pultherrima Dab, Then 
un. u nur ame f. " v. 60 


— 


The benuteobeb Queen before her altar dende, : 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands: 


A milk-white heifer ſhe with flow'rs derts 8 


"_ 23 (had _— wine berwixt her horns. - 


l Dryden: 


| This pg was + found at Lavfange, 5 


n he town of Bern is plentifully Furniſhed with 
water, there being a great multitude of handſome 
fountains planted at ſet diftances from one end of 


the ſtreets to the other. There is indeed no coun- 


try in the world better ſupplied with water, than 
the ſeveral parts of Switzerland that I travelled 
through. One meets every where in the roads 
with fountains continually running into hu 
troughs that ſtand underneath them, which is 
wonderfully commodious in a country that fo much 
abounds with horſes and cattle. It has ſo many 
ſprings breaking out of the ſides of the hills,” and 
ſuch vaſt quantities of wood to make pipes of, that 
it is no wonder they are ſo Wall ſtocked with foun- 
tains. 5 OY 

On the road between Bern and Svleutre there bs 
a monument erected by the republic of Bern, 
which tells us the ſtory of an Engliſhman, who is 
not to be met with in any of our own writers. The 
inſcription” is in Latin verſe on one ſide of the 
ſtone, and i in Germanon the A: 1 had not time 


to 


- 
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to copy it; but the ſubſtance of it is this: c One 
„ Cuſſinus, an Engliſhman, to whom the Duke of 
« Auſtria, had given his ſiſter. in marriage, came 
e to take her from among the Swiſs by force of 

„arms; but, after having ravaged. the-country 

© for ſome time, he was here overthrown by the 

4 canton of Bern.?“ 
_ " Spleurre is our next conſiderable town that - 
| ſeemed to me to have a greater air of politeneſs 
than any I ſaw in Switzerland. The French Ambaſ- 
ſador has his reſidence; in this place. His, Maſter 
contributed a great ſum of money to the jeſuits 
church, which is not yet quite finiſhed, It is 
the fineſt modern building in Switzerland. The 
old cathedral church ſtood not far from it. At 
the aſcent that leads to it are a couple of antique 
pillars, which belonged to an old heathen tem- 


je ple, dedicated to Hermes: [They ſeem Tuſcan by 


their proportion. The whole fortification ,of So- 
leurre | is faced with marble. But its beſt fortifi- 
cations ate the high mountains that lie within its 
neighbourhood, 1 passe it from the Franche 
| Comps: 17 5 
The next day? 8 Journey carried us ; through other 
parts of the canton of Bern, to the little town. of 
| . — I. was ſurpriſed to find, in all my road 


through Switzerland, the wine that grows in the 


county of Vaud on the border of the lake of Ge- 
neya, which is very cheap, notwithſtanding the 
great diſtance between the vineyards and the towns 
that fell the wine. But the. navigable rivers of 

Switzerland are as commodious to them in this re- 
ſpect, as the ſea is to the Engliſh. As ſoon as the 
vintage is over, they ſhip of their wine upon the 
Jake, which furniſhes all the towns that lie upon 
its eee What der delign for other parts of the 
04 mY country 
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country they unload at Vevy; and after about half 
a day's land- carriage convey it into the river 
Aar; which brings it down the ſtream to Bein, 
Soleutre, and} in a word, diſtributes it through all 
the richeſt parts of Switzerland; as it is eaſy to 
gueſs from the firſt ſight of the map, which ſſio ws us 
the natural communication Providence has formed 
between the many rivers and lakes of a country 
that is at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea. The 
eanton of Bern is reckoned as powerful as all the 
reſt" together. They can ſend'a hundred thouſand 
men into the field; though the ſoldiers of the ca- 
tholic cantoris, who are much poorer, and therefore 
forced to enter oftner into foreign — are more 
eſteemed than the ptoteſtants. 
Me lay one night at Meldingen, wbichs is va little 
Roman: catholic town with one church, und no 
convent. It is a republic of itſelf, under the 
protection of the eight ancient cantons. There 
are in it a hundred bourgeois, and about à thouſand 
ſouls. Their government is modelled after the 
ſame manner with that of the cantons, as muen 
as ſo ſmall a community can imitate thoſe of ſo 
4 an extent. For this reaſon, though they have 
very little buſineſs to do, they have all the . 
of councils and officers that are to be met with in 
the greater ſtates. They have a town- houſe to 
meet in, adorned with the arms of the eight ean- 
| tons their protectors. They have three councils, 
the great council of fourteen, the lit council 
of ten, and the privy council of three. The 
chief of the ſtate are the two Avoyers: When I 
was there the reigning Avoyer, or Doge of the 
commonwealth, was ſon to the inn where I was 
5 lodged; his father having enjoyed the fame ho- 
f | 'nours befors him. His revenue amounts to about 


| 4 R thingy 


i 2% 1 | . 


reſt in Switzerland, | Thoſe that travel over it pay 


8 


*S 


thirty. pounds a year. The ſeveral councils meet 
every Thurkday ups upon affairs of ſtate, ſuch. as the 
reparation. of à trough, the mending of a pave» 


ment, or any the like matters of importance. 


The river that runs through _ dominions puts 
them to 3 of a very large bridge, that is 
all made of .w and ——. over head, like the 


a cettain due towards the maintenance of this bridge. 


And as the French Ambaſſador has often occaſion to 
poaſs this way, his maſter gives the town a penſion - 
of twenty pounds 1 which makes them ex- 
tremely induſtrious to raiſe all the men they can for 

his ſervice, and keeps this powerful republic firm - 
to the French intereſt. You. may be ſure the pre- 
ſerving of the bridge, with the regulation of the 
dues ariſing from it, is the grand affair that cuts 
out employment for. the ſeveral councils of ſtate. 
They have a: ſmall village belonging to them, 
| Whither they punctually — a bailif for the diſ- 
tribution of juſtice; in imitation ſtill of the great 
cantons. There are three other towns that have 
the ſame privileges and protectors. ; |. tf 
We dined the next day at Zurich, that is prettily | 
ſituated on the out · let of the lake, and is reckoned 
me handſomeſt town in Switzerland. The chief 
places ſhown 40 ſtrangers are the arſenal, the li- 
brary, and the town-houſe. This laſt is but 
lately finiſhed, and is' a very ſine pile of building. 
1 wy Fontiſpiece has. pillars of a beautiful black 
matble ſtreaked: with white, which is ſound in the 
neighbouring mountains. The chambers ſor the 
ſeveral councils, with the other apartments, are 
very neat. The whole building is indeed ſo well 
deſigned, that it would AN A figure even 
tin It is pity hoy n the beauty of 25 
Walls 


\ 
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deed obſerved in ſeveral inſeri ptions of this country, 
that your men of learſing here are extremely de- 
jun rr playing little tricks with words and fi- 

res; for ay Bals wits are not Yet got out of 


N anagram and acroſtic. The library is 4 very 
large room; pretty well filled. Qvyer it 5 another 
room furniſhed with ſeveral artificial And natural 


curioſities.” I ſaw in it à huge map of the whole 


oountry'of Zürich drawn with a peneif, where they) 


ſev every particular fountain and hillock in their 
dominions. I ran over their cabinet of metals, 

but do not remember to have met with any in it that 
are extraordinary rare. The arſenal is better than 
a chat of . an rk 47 has“ 4 — for i thou- 


Thy an are four hours nel in breadtb, and ele 


in length” The Abbot can raiſe in it an army of 


twelve thouſand men well armed and exerciſed. He 


is ſovereign of the whole co „and under the 


protection of the cantons of Zuric „Lucerne, Gla- 
ris and Switz. He is always choſen out of the ab- 

of Benedictines at St. Gaul. Every father and 
brother of the convent has a voice in the election, 
whieh'muſt afterwards be confirmed by the Pope. 


4 war,” His"ehiet 1ay-officer"is the grand Maitre 
© Hüte, of hi HReward of che "hoalh 


named by the bbot, and has the management of 
all aMairs under him. There are vera! other W 


r | | N 2 


The laſt Abbot was Cardinal Sfondrati, who was 
advanced to the purple about two years before his 


death; The Abbot takes the advice af conſent 
of his ehapter before he entets on any matter of 


imporkance, as the levying of a tax, or eclating of 


old, who is 


» | 
Walls with e of childiſh Latin ſentences, 2 
that conſiſt often in a jingle of words. I have in- 


maſters out. of 1 the 


a+ 
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| and diſtributers of juſtice*appointed for the ſeveral 
parts of his dominions, from whom there always 
lies an appeal to the Prince. His reſidence is ge- 


166 5 at the Benedictine conyent at St. Gaul, not 


Withſlanding the town of St. Gaul is a little pro- 
teſtant republic, wholly independent of the Abbot, 


and under the protection of the cantons. 
One would wonder to ſee fo, many rich bourgedis 


in the town of St. Gaul, and ſo very few poor peo- 


ple i in a place that has ſcarce any lands belonging 
to it, and little or no income but what ariſes from its 
trade. But the great ſupport, and riches of this 


_ Hhitle, ſtate is in/its linen manufacture, which em- 


ploys almoſt all aſh, and conditions of its inhabi- 
tants. The yhoſe country about them furniſbes 


them with vaſt quantities of flax; out of which 


they are ſaid to make yearly forty thouſand pieces 


| of linen cloth, reckoning. . two hundred ells, to the 


piece. Some of their aner is ag finely 
wrought as any that can be met with in Holland; 
for they have excellent artiſans, and great commor 
dities for whitening., All the fields about the town 


were covered with their manufacture, that comir 
in the duſk of the evening we miſtook them for à 


925 They ſend off their works upon mules into 
taly, Spain, Germany, and all the adjacent coun- 
tries, They reckon in the town of St. Gaul, and 
in the houſes. that lie f attered about it, near ten 
thouſand. 4 5 of. 5 there are ſixteen hundred 
hovrgeois, They chooſe or" councils/and burgo- 

che bod of the bourgevis,/as in the 
other governments ay Switzerland, which are-every 
where of the. lame nature, the difference lying only 
in the numbers of ſuch as are employed in ſtate- 


affairs, which ate proportioned to che grandęur of 


the ſtates that. e Por The abbey a the 
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town-bear'a-great averſion to one another; but in 
the general diet of the cantons their repreſentatives 
ſit together; and act by concert. Fhe Abbot de- 
putes his grand MAuitre d Hlitei, and the + pro 
of its bung6+ maſters)» v) n ad ont anon 
About four years ago, the ton and abbey od: | 
have come 10 an open rupture, had it not been 
timely prevented by the interpgſition of their com- 
mon protectors. he occaſion was this. A Bene 
dictine monk, in one of their annual proceſſions, 
carried his croſs erected through the town, with a 
train of three or four thouſand peaſants following 
him. They had no ſooner entered. the convent; but 
— Gwen was in à tumult, occaſioned by 
thod inſolence of the prieſt, who, contrary 10 afl 
precedents, had preſumed to carry his croſs in that 
manner. The bourgeois immediately put themſelves 
in arms, and drew down four pieces of their cannon 
to the gates of. the convent. The proceſſion, to 
_ eſcape tho fiiny of ithe citizens, durſt not return 
wa wah it came, but, after the devotions of —4 
monks were finiſhed, paſſed out at a back. door of 
the convent, that immediately led into the Abbot's 
territories. The Abbot on his part raiſes an army, 
blocks up the: town on the ſide that faces his do-— 
minions, and iforbids his ſubjects to furniſhi it with 
any of their commodities, : While things were juſt 
ripe fot a Mat, the cantons, their protectors; inter- 
poſed as umpires in the quartel, condemnning the 
town that had appeared too forward in ä — 
to a fine of two thouſand ctowns ; and enacting at 
the ſame time, that as ſoon as any proceſſion en- 
teted their walls the prieſt ſhould let the croſs hang 
about his neck without touching it wich either hand, 
until he came within the precincts of th * 
r ie could ö into the field = wa: 
thouſand 


* Ra tories. But the proteſtant ſubjecks ofthe 
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thouſand men well exerciſed, and tn the. beſt 
advantage, withwhich:they fancy they could make 

head againſt, twelve or fifteen thouſand peaſants; 
for ſo. many the Abbot could eaſily raiſe in his terri - 


they ſay make up a good third of its people, would 
probably, in caſe gi a war, abandon the- cauſe of 
their Prince fors their te The toun 


of St. Gaul has 0 Arſenal, library, toun- houſes, 


and churches proportionable to the b of the 
Tate. It is well enough fortified to reſiſt any ſud- 
den attack, and to give the cantons time to came 
to their aſſiſtanee. The abbey is by n means ſo 
magnificent as one would expect from its endow— 
ments. Their church has one huge nef with a dou- 
ble aifle to it. At each end is a large quire. Phe 
one of them is ſupported by vaſt. pillars of honey, 
cafed over with a compoſition that looks the moſt 

like marble of any thing one can imagine. On che 
cieling and walls of the church are lifts of Saints, 
Martyrs, Popes,” Candinals, . Archbifhops, Kings, 
and Queens, that haue been of the Benedictine or- 
der. There are ſevetal pictures of ſuch as have been 
diſtinguiſned by their birth, ſanctity, or miracles, 
with inſcriptions that let you into the name and 


wiſhed that ſome traveller. would take the pains to 
. eee eee. the modern inſeriptions which are 
to be met with in Roman: catholic countries, as. 
SGruter and others have copied out the ancient hea- 
then monuments. Had we two or three volumes 
_ of:this; nature, without any of the'colleQor's own 
_ reflexions, I am ſure there is nothing in the world; 
could give a truer idea of the Roman catholic e- 
Jigion, nor expoſt more the pride, vanity, and ſelf- 
| —_ of convents, the 1728 W oe 
| ? £ fo # 


* 


abbey, Who 5 


hiſtory of the perſons repreſented. I haue oſten 
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folly: and neee of votaries, and in ſhort 
the ſuperſtition; eredulity, and childiſhnefs of the 
Roman catholic religion. One might fill feveral 
ſheets at St. Gaul, as there are few conſiderable 


_ convents or churches that nn not afford large 
Contributions. eee 
n King 4f France Uig ibiites his penſions 


through all the parts of Sit 
_ abbey of St. Gaul come in tds . 
the firſt he gives five hundred crowns per Armen, 
and to the other a thouſand. This penſion has not 
| been paid theſe three years, which they attribute to 
their not acknowledging the Duke of Anjou for King 
of Spain. Fhe town and abbey of St. Gaul carry 
a bear in their arms. The Roman catholics have 
this bear's in very ery great veneration, and 
repreſent him as the firſt convert their ſaint made 
in the country. One of the moſt learned of the 
Benedictine monks gave me the following hiſtory of 
kim, which he delivered to me with tears of af- 
fection in his eyes. St. Gaul, it ſeems, whom they 
calt the great apoſtle of Germany, found all this 
country little better than a vaſt deſert. As he was 
wen eit een veryoorf day, he chanced to meet 
a bear in his way. The ſaint, inſtead of being 
ſtartled at the rencounter, ordered the bear to bring 
him a bundle of wood, and make him a fire. The 
bear ſerved him to the beſt of his ability, and at his 
departure was commanded by the fait to retire 
into the very depth of the woods, and there to paſs 
the reſt of his life without ever hurting man or 
beaſt. From this time, ſays the monk, the bear 
lived irreproachably, and obſerved to his dying day 
the orders that the faint had given him. 
I have often conſidered, wi z great deal of plea - 
ure, the profound „ tranquility dht r. 


% 
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in Switzerland and its alliances. It is very wonder- 

ul to ſee ſuch a knot of governments, which are 
ſo divided among themſelves in matters of religion, 
maintain ſo uninterrupted an union and correſpon- 
dence; that no one of them is for invading the rights 
of another, but remains content within the bounds of 
its firſt eſtabliſhment. This, I think, muſt be chiefly - 

aſcribed. to the nattire;of the people, and the conſti- 
tution of their governments. Were the Swiſs ani- 
mated by zeal or ambition, ſome or other of their 
Rates would immediately break in upon the reſt; or 
were the ſtates ſo many principalities, they might 
often have an ambitious ſovereign at the head of 
them, that would embroil his neighbours, and ſacri- 
fice the repoſe. of his ſubjects to his own glory. 
But as the inhabitants of theſe countries are natu- 
rally of a heavy phlegmatic temper, if any of their 
leading members have more fite aud. ſpirit, than 
comes to their ſhare, it is quickly tempered: by the 
coldneſs and moderation of the teſt who ſit at the 
helm with them. To this we may add, that the 
Alps is the worſt ſpot of ground in the world to 
make conqueſts in, a great part of its governments 
being ſo naturally intrenched among woods and 
mountains, However it be, we find no ſuch diſor- 


ders among them as We would expect in ſuch a 
multitude of ſtates; for. as ſoon as any public 


rupture happens, it is immedistely cloſed up by the 
W and. good office be tet; that in 


N: Dane * 1 0180 2 

| os All 8 governments amongathe 

Alps are commonwealths, ſo indeed it is a conſti · 
tution the mo og — any other to the poverty 
and barrenneſs of theſe countries. We. P ſee 

only in nde a Ker Pee ill conſe- 
e nag a geo k ringe, ine ate 5 | 
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is moſt af it compoſed of rocks and mountains; for: 
— notwithſtanding there is à vaſt extent of lands, 

and many of them better than thoſe of the Swiſs 
and Griſons, the common people among the latter 
are much more at their eaſe, and in a greater afflu- 
ence of all the conveniencies of life. A Prince's 
court eats too much into the income of a 
2 — oro, > introduces a kind of kntvry 
that ſets every particular perſon 
9 — a Weber figure in bis ſtation an is 
Senerallx eonſiſtent with his revenue. Jo 
It is the great endeavour of the ſeveral e 
Switzedaud,' to baniſh from among them every 
thing that looks like pomp or ſuperfluity. To this 
end the miniſters are always preaching, and the 
governots putting out edicts,” againſt dancing, 
aming, entertainments, and fine clothes. This is 
gaming more-neceſlary in ſome of the governments; 
ſince there are ſo many refugees ſettled among 
them; forthough:the proteſtants in France affect or- 
N a greater plainneſs and ſimplicity of man- 
ners, than thoſe of the ſame quality who are of the 
roman catholic communion,they have however too 
much of their country-gallantry for the genius and 
conſtitution of Switzerland. Should dreſſing, feaſt- - 
ing, and balls once get among the cantons, their 
— * roughneſs would I quickly loſt, their 
tempers would grow too ſoſt for their climate, and 
their expences out- run their incomes; beſides that 
the materials for their luxury muſt be bigught from 
other nations; which would immediately: ruin a a 
country that has ſew commodities of its own-to - 
export, and is not overſtocked with money. Luxu- 
ry indeed wounds a republic in its very vitals, 
as its natural conſequences are rapine, avarice, R 
and injuſtices, for the more money, a man ſpends, 
210m Ns NED £4008; .") 
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the more muſt he endeavour to augment his ſtock; 
which at laſt ſets the liberty and votes of a com- 
monwealth to ſale, if they find any foreign power 
tthat is able to pay the price of them. We fee no 
where the pernieious effects of luxury on a repub- 
lic more than in that of the aneient 8, who 
immediately found itſelf poor as ſoon as this vice got 
footing among them, though they were poſſeſſed of 
all the riches in the world. We find in the be- 
ginnings and increaſes of their commonwealth 
ſtrange inſtances of the contempt of money, becauſe 
indeed they were utter ſtrangers to the pleaſure that 
might be procured by it; or in other words, becauſe 
they were wholly ignorant of the arts of luxury. 
ö But as ſoon as they once entered into a taſte of plea - 
ure, politeneſs, and magnificence, they fell into a 
thouſand violences, conſpiracies, and diviſions; that 
threw them into all the diſorders imaginable, and 
- terminated in the utter ſubverſion of the common- 
wealth. It is no wonder therefore the poor com- 
monwealths of Switzerland are ever labouring at the 
ſuppreſſion and prohibition of every thing that may 
| Introduce vanity and luxury. Beſides, the ſeveral 
fines that are ſet upon plays, games, balls, and 
feaſtings, they have many cuſtoms among them 
which very much contribute to the keeping up of 
their ancient ſimplicity. - The bourgeois, who are 
at the head of the governments, are- obliged to 
appear at all their public aſſemblies in a black 
cloke and a band. The womens dreſs is very 
plain, thoſe of the beſt quality wearing nothing on 
their heads generally but furs, which are to be met 
with in their own country. The perſons of diffe- 
rent qualities in both ſexes are indeed allowed their 
different ornaments; but theſe are generally ſuch as 
are by no means coſtly, being rather deſigned as 
„„ 2 Wenn 
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marks of diſtinckion than to make a figure. The 
chief officers of Bern, for example, are known by 
the crowns of their hats, which are much deeper 
than thoſe of an inferior character. The peaſants. 
are generally clothed in a coarſe kind of canvas, 
that is the manufacture of the country. Their 
holy-day clothes go from fathet to fon, and are 
ſeldom worn out, till the fecond or third genera- 
tion: So that ĩt is common enough toffee a country- 
man in the doublet * breeches of his Steat- 
grandfather. : 
Geneva is mach W chan Switnertans, or any 
of its Allies, and is therefore locked upon as the 
coutt of the Alps; 'whither the proteſtant cantons 
often ſend their children to improve themſelves in 
language and education. The Genevois have been 
very much teſined, or, as others will have it, cor- 
rupted, by the cönverlation of the French proteſ- 
rafts, who make up almoſt a third of their people. 
It is certain they have very much forgotten the ad- 
vice that Calvin gave them in a great council a 
little before his death, when he recommended to 
them, above all things, an exemplary modeſty 
and humility, and as great à ſimplicity in their 
manners, as in their religion. , Whether or no 
they have done well, to ſet up for making another 
kind of figure, time will witneſs. There are ſe- 
vera} that faney the great ſums they have remitted 
into Italy, though by this means they make their 
court to the King of France at preſent, may fome 
time or other give him an inclination tobecome the 
maſter. of for wealthy a city.” 
As this collection of little ſtates RERAN more 
in paſturage than in corn, they are all provided 
with their public granaries, and have the huma- 
nity to furniſh one another in public exigencies, 


when 
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lic and Dutch, whom they Jook upon as the bul- 
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It is the cuſtom in Geneva and Switzerland, to 
diyide their eſtates equally among all their children, 
by which means evety one lives at his eaſe without 


growing dangerous to the republiek; for as ſdon as 


an overgrown eſtate falls into the hands of one that 


has many children, it is broken into ſo many por- 


tions as render the ſharers of it rich enough; with! | 
out raiſing them too much above the level of the 
reſt. This is abſolutely neceſſaty in theſe little re: 
publicks, where the rich merchants live very much | 
within their eſtates; and by heaping) up vaſt ſumes 
from year ig year might become formidable to the 


reſt of theff fellom-citizens, and break the l 


lity, which is ſo neceſſary in theſe; kinds of .go-:. 
vernments, were there not means found out to diſ- 
their republick. At Geneva, for inſtance, are mer- 


yeunt 42/57 ef % Gans i 1uomnd amid 
Though the proteſtants and papiſts know very 
well, that it is their common intereſt to keep a 


| eddy neutrality in all the wars between the ſtates; 


of Europe, they cannot forbear ſiding with a party in 
their diſcourſe. The catholics are: gealous for the 
French King, as the proteſtants do not a little glory 
in the riches, power, and good ſucceſs of the Eng- 


warks of the reformation. The minifflers in parti- 


cular have often preached againſt ſuch of their fel- 
| low-ſubjeRts as enter into the troops of the French 


King; but ſo long as the Swiſs ſee theit intereſt in 
it, their poverty will always hold them faſt to his 


ſervice. They have indeed the exerciſe of their ret 
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ligion and-their miniſters with n which is the 


more remarkable; becauſe” the 
refuſed even thoſe of the church of England, who 
followed their maſter to St. Germains, the * 


exerciſe of their religion 
145 Before Ileave Switzerland, I cannot but Wan 
that the notion of witchcraft reigns very much in 


this country. I have often been with accounts 
of this nature from vet — ei than ave moſt” 
of them furniſſied with matters of fact which have 
happened, as they. pretend, within the compaſs of 

their on knowledge. It is certain there have been 


many egecutions on this acedunt, as in the can- 
ton of Bern there were ſome put to death during 


my ſtay at Geneva. The peopte are ſo umverſally 


infatuated with the notion, that, if a cow falls | . 


ſick, it is ten to one but an old Woman is'clapped* 


— 


up im priſon for it; and if the poor creature chance 


to think herſelf a witch, the whole country is for 


hanging ber up without mercy. One finds indeed 


the ſame humour prevail i in moſt of the rocky bar-/ 
ren parts of Europe. Whether it be that poverty 
and ignorance; which are generally the products oh | 


theſe countries; may really engage a wreteh in ſuch 


dark practices, or whether or no the ſame! prinei-' 


| ples may not render the people too credulous, and 


| perhaps too to ger rid of ſome of weft ee 
A great affair that ewpidys the Swiſh colities * 
8 the Prinee of Ooty ſueceſſtion to the 
Dutcheſs of Nemours in the government of Neuf- 
Chatel. The inhabitants of Neuf - Chatel can by no 
means think of fubmitting themſelves to à Prince, 
who is a Roman catholic, and & ſübject of France. 
| . were "oy" attentive to his conduct in the 
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principality of Orange, which they did not o 
but — tek — — and m 
deration imaginable, as'it would be the beſt Neid 
in the world to recommend him to Neuf Chatel. 
But — ln fo much his intereſt to 
manage his nt ſubjects in that country, and 
the ſtrong aſſurances he had given them in protect- 
ing them in all their privileges, and particularly in 
the free exereiſe of their religion, he made over 
his principality in a very lirtle time, for a ſum ß 
money, to the King of France. It is indeed gene: 
rally believed the Prince of Conti would packer _ 7 
have kept his title to Orange; but the ſame re- 
ſpect, which induced him to quit this government, 
might at another time tempt him to gie up that ß 
Neuf - Chatel on the Irene tdens. The King of 
Pruſſia Jays in his claim for Neuf-Chatel, as he did 
for the principality of Orange, and it is probable 
would be more acceptable to the inhabitants than 
the other; but they are generally diſpoſed to declare 
themſelves a free commonwealth, after the death | 
of the Dutcheſs of Nemours, if the Swiſs wi Ppat : 18 
them. The proteſtant cantons ſeem much inclined 1 
to aſſiſt them, which they may very well do, in caſe 
the Dutcheſs dies, whilſt the King of France(has 11 
his hands ſo full of buſineſs on all ſides of him. | 
It certainly very much concerns them not ts ſuffer 
the French King to eſtabliſh his authority on 
tis ſide mount Jura, and on the very borders of 
their country; but it is not cafy to Wreſee what 
a round ſum "money, or the fear of à rupture | 


with France, may doe among a people Who have 
. tamely ſuffered the Hane d 2 7 ſeized on, 


and à "Fort to be built within Garen ber of one * 
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vp in Switzerland, 


There is a new ſect ſprun 


Which ſpreads very mn e prqteſtant cantons, 
5 "Tis e, of id call themſelves Pietiſts: And 


—— WAH 6 a 2 to theo like 


| tire I 3 —_ of, mind 2 . 


ſilence, to attend the ſeeret illapſe and 


15 bing in of the holy ſpirit, that may fill their : 
minds with peace nol 


conſolation, joys or rap- 
es: To favour all his ſecret intimations, and 


give e up intirely to his conduct and di 
rection, ſo as neither to ſpeak, move or act, but 


as they find his impulſe on their ſouls; to re- 
—— themſelves within the conveniencies and 


genie of life: To make a covenant with all 


r ſenſes, ſo far as to hun the ſmell; of a roſe 
2 and to turn away their eyes from A 


al. proſpect: To ale ee much A8 E poſſi 


ble, 7 — the world calls innocent pleaſures, leſt 


| nal uld have their, affections tainted by any 
, 


and diverted from the love of him, 


who is to be the wx 75 comfort, repoſe, hope, and 


delight of their whole: beings. This ſect prevails 
very much among the proteſtants of Germany, as 
— as thoſe of witzerland, and has occaſioned 


1 —. * edits againſt it in the. durch e Saxony. 


425 profeſſors of it are accuſed. of all. the ill prac- 


1 5 principles; 28 that they aſcribe the 8 
of actions, which their own gu, tempers 
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throw them upon, to the dictates of the holy 
ſpirit; that both ſexes, under pretence of devout 
Sr viſit one another at all hours, and in 
all places, without any regard to common feceney, | 
often making their religion a cover; for theit immo 3 
ralities; and that the very beſt of them are poſſeſſed | 
with ſpiritual pride, and-a contempt far all ſuch as: 
are not of their qu ſect.., Ihe Roman catholics, 
who reproach the proteſtants for theit hreuking into 
ſuch a multitude of religions, have emo taken 
the moſt effectual way, in the world for the keeping: 
5 Kg floc Es together; I do not mean the puniſhments 
5 on mens perſons, which are commonly 
looked upon as the chief methods by Which they: | 
deter them from breaking through the pale of the 
church, though certainly theſe lay a very great re- 
aint on thoſe of the e eee 
I take one great cauſe, Why there are ſo ſe 1 
ſects in the church of Rome, tu he the . 
conyents;, wich which, they every where abou 
nat ſerve a. FN for alli thoſe fiery —.— 
* ſet the; church in a flame, were not 
"I 7. ae in theſe bouſes of devotion. All 
.tempers, according tay their degree 
| 57. e Vor enthuſiaſm, may find convents 
fitted to their jo foe us, and meet with companions. 
as. gloomy; as themſelyes. nd that what thecpro. | 
te would call A, fanatic, i, in mw ym & 
| church, a religious of. fuch or ſuch” zona 
I have been to d of an Engliſh merchan nt at 4 Lien, 3 
who, after ſome great diſappointments i in the world, 
was i to turn quaker or 1 in 
the charge of, region men if ornaey der 
ngs do not ſo much gonfider the principless: . 
i Practice of LY | 
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From St. Gaul 1 took horſe to the" lake of 
| Canſtanie, whieh lies at two leagues diſtance from 
it and is formed by the entry of the Rhine. This 
is the only lake in Europe that diſputes for great - 
neſs with that of Geneva; it appears more beauti- 


ful to che eye, but wants the fruitful fields and 


vine yards chat border upon the other. It receives 

its name from Conſtance; the chief town ort its 

banks. When the cantons of Bern and Zurich 
propoſed, at a general diet, the incorporating Ge- 
neva in the number of the cantons, the Roman 
catholie party, fearing the proteſtant intereſt might 


receive by it toe great à ſtrengthning, propoſed 


at — time the incantoning of Conſtance, 
a a | counterpoile to which the proteſtants n ot 
Conſenting, the whole project fell to the . 
e the — .indaw, and in ſey 
parts of irobſeries abundance of little bubbles 
air, that came working u e e rory 


bottom of wwe lake. The watermen told us, that 


2 obſervedd always too riſe in che ſame places, 

from whenee'they conchide them to be ſò many 
einge that break out of the bottom of the lake. 

Eindaw is an imperial town” on alittle iſfand 


that les at about three hundred paces from the 


dm land; to which it is joined by a huge bridge 


of wood. The inhabitants _ all im arms when 
n apprehen- 
E 


we paſſed through it, being 
ſions of the Duke of 2 
ſallen 
themſel des, that by 
could hold out again 


bis having 


. their” bridge FT 
| his army: But, in a 


upon” Ulm and Memminghen. They — 


| probability; 15 thower of bombs would quickly | 


reduee tie burgeois to furrender. They were 
e — Adblphus. We 


Were 


no 3 — to 
venture ourſelyes in the Duke of Bavaria's coun- 
„ ſo that we had the mortification to loſe = 

ſight Munich, Auſburg and Rati 2 and 
take our way to Vienna throu — 


: Tirol, where we had very little to entertain us 
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Ae n coaſted the 8 for 7 
time, we at laſt entered them by a pa 

which leads into the lon: valley of the Tirol; and | 
following the courſe of the river Inn, we came to 
Inſpruck, that receives its name from this rivets 


and is the capital city of the Tirol. 


Inſpruck is a handſome town, though. not ag great 


one, and was formerly the reſidence of the arch- 
Dukes who were Counts of Tirol; ; Thepalacewhere 
they uſed to keep their court is rather convenient 
than magnificent. The great hall is indeed a very 
noble room: the walls RY: it are painted in Freſco, 


and repreſent the labours of Hercules. Many of 
them look very finely, though a great part of the 
work has been cracked by earthquakes, which are 
very frequent in this country. There is a little 
wooden palace that borders on the other, whither 
the court uſed to retire at the firſt ſhake of an 
earthquake. I ſaw here the. largeſt manage that 
I have met with any where elſe. At one end of it 
0 2 great nee deſigned for an opera. Tos 
10417 _—_— 
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ſhowed: us alſo a ber pretey chatte. "The laſt 
2 that was acted on it was deſigned by the 
uits for the entertainment of the Queen of the 
mans, who paſſed this way from Hanover to 
Vienna! The compliment, * oy fathers made 
her majeſty on this occaſion 1 
and did not a little expoſe t WR raflery 
the court. For the arms of Hanover being a 25 
the fathers thought it a very pretty alluſion td re- 
eſent the Queen by Buacephalus, that would let no 
body get upon him Sue Alexander' the great. The 


wooden horſe that acted this notable part is ſtil! 
| ayer obs behind the ſcehes. - In one of the rooms 1 
of the palace, which is hung with the. ictures o 
ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, they ſhowed ds the 7 
trait of Mary Queen of Scots, who was ' beh be 
inthe reign! of Queen Elizabeth. The 
about the Böuce are very large, but ill kept. The 
is in the middle of them a beautiful ſtätue in braſs 
af an Arch-Duke Leopold on horſeback. There 
are near it twelve other figures'of 'water-nymphs 
and r well caſt, and as big as the life. 
They were: deſigned for the ornaments of awater- 
kv" 4 20 one might eaſily make great! varie 
of jetteaus; at a Fall 'expenice, in'#" garden that 
kad the river Inn running by its walls. The late 
Duke of Lorrain had this palace, and the govern- 
ment of the Tirol, aſſigned bim by the Emperor, 
and his lady the Queen Dowager of Poland lived 
here ſeveral years after the death of cba Duke her 
bhuſband. There ate covered galleries that lead 
from the Palarr te five different churches. I paſfed 
througk a very long one, which reschds to the 
church of d Lebuc hin convent; where the Duke 
of Locrain\ uſed! often ta aſſiſt at their midnight 
[rn ann us in this content the! 


bs | * afate- 
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apartments of Maximilian, who. was Arch-Duke 
and Count of Tirol about fourſcore years ago. This 
Eꝛrince, at the ſame time that he kept the govern- 
mend in his hands, liyed in this -convent with 
| the rigour and auſterity of 2 Capuch in. His anti- 


chamber and room of audience are little ſquare 
chambers —. . Hie private lodgings are 
three or four ſmall rooms. faced with a kind of frets 
work, that makes them lock like little hollow ca- 
verns in a rock. They preſerve this apartment of 
the convent uninhabited, and ſhow in it the altar, 
| bed and ſtov as likewiſe. a picture and a ſtamp 

of this e "ae op The church of the Frans 
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CF 
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diſcan conyent is famous, for the monument of the 


Emperor Maximilian the firſt, which ſtands in the 
midſt of it. It was erected to him by bis grand- 
ſon, Ferdinand the firſt, who probably lovked upon 
this Emperor as the founder of the Auſtrian great- 
neſs. For as by his own. marriage he annexed the 
owe countties to the houſe of Aufttia, ſo, by 

/ en ſon go Joan of Arragon, | 
his poſterity. the Kingdom of Spain, and, by the 

marriage of his, grand: ſon Ferdinand, got. into his 
This monument is only büborary; for the aſhes 
cok the Emperor lie elſew here. On the top of it is 


a brazen figure of Maximilian on his knees, and 


an the ſides of it a beautiful Bas-Relief repreſenting 
95 8 of this Prince. His whole Hiſtory is 
digeſted into twenty-four ſquare pannels of ſeu 

ture in, Bag Relief. The ſubject of two ey 
is his confederacy with Henry the: cigtith, and the 
Wars they made together upon France. ;Onieach 
{ide of this monument is a ro of very hoblt 
brazen ſtatnes much bigger tban the life, moſt of 
them reproſenting ſuch as erg ſome ay: ot other 


he ſettled on 


"nobles _ 
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related to Maximilian. Among the, reft is one that 
the fathers of the convent tell us repreſents King 
Arthur the old Britiſh, King. But what, relation 
had that Arthur to Maximiliant I do not queſtion 
therefore but it was. deligned for Prince Arthur, 
elder brother of Henry the eighth,who had eſpouſed - 
Catbarine,, fiter of Maximilian, . whoſe. divoxce 
afterwards gave occaſion to ſuch ſignal revolutions 
in England. This church was built by Ferdinand 
the firſt, One ſees in it a kind of offer at modern 
architecture; but at the ſame, time that the archi- 
tet has ſhown his diſlike of the Gothic manner, 
one may ſee very well that in that age they were 
not, at leaſt in this country, arrived at the ænow- 
| ledge of the true way. The portal, for example, | 
conſiſts of a compoſite order unknown to the an- N 
cients ; the ornaments indeed are taken from them, 
but ſo put together, that you ſee the volutes of the 
Ionic, the foliage of the Corinthian, and uovali of | 
the Doric, mixed without any. regulartty on the g 
ſame capital. So the vault of che church, though 
broad enough, is incumbered with too many little 
tricks in ſculpture. It is indeed ſupported with 
ſingle columns, inſtead of thoſe vaſt cluſters of little 
piltars that one meets with in Gothic. cathedrals; 
but at the ſame time theſe.columns are of noregular 
order, and at leaſt twice too long for their, dia» 
meter. There are other churches in the town, 
and two or three palaces which are of a more 
modern make, and built with a good fancy. I was 
ſhown the little Nõtredame that i dee 
ſigned, and topped with a cupola. It Was made as 
an offering of gratitude to the bleſſed Virgin, for 
having detended the country of the Tirol againſt the © 
victorious arms of Guſtavus Adolphus, who could 
not enter this part of the empire. after having over 
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run moſt of the reſt. This temple was therefore 
built by the conttibutions ot the whole e 

At about half a league's diſtance from Inſpruck 
ſtands the caſtſe of Amitas; furniſhed with à pro- 
 digidus quantity of medals, and Wang beer kojtts 
bf ba ieh bed the base 100 art, for which I muſt 
refer the reader to Monſieur Patin's account in his 
| letter to the Duke of W irtemberg, having myſelf 
had neither time nor opportunity to enter into 4 
partieülar examination df tbemm 
From Inſptuek we came to Hall, that lies at * 
jeague diſtance on the ſame river. iP his place is 
particularly famous for its Aalt- works. There are 
in the neighbourhood vaſt mountains of a tranſpa- 
rent kind of rock not unlike allum, extremely ſolid, 
and as piquant to the tongue as falt itſelf. Four 


PR” or five hundred mei are always at work in "theſe 


mountains, where, as ſoon as they have hewn down 
any quantities of the rock, they let in their ſprings 
and reſervoits among their works. The tet 
eats away and difſolves' the particles of falt which 
are mixed in the ſtone, and is conveyed by Tong 
 troughs/and/'candls from the mines to the town 
of Hall, where it is received in vaſt ciſterns, my 
boiled or kreim bine to nee: 140? 
They make 'ofter' the rate of eight tvndred 
Joaves à week, each loaf four hundred pounds 
weight. This would raiſe a great tevenue to the 
Emperor; were there here ſuch a tax on ſalt as 
there is in France. At preſent he clears but two 


hundred thouſand crowns a year, after having de- 


frayed all the charges of working it. There are 
in Switzerland, and other parts of the Alps, ſeveral 
of cheſe quarries of ſalt, that turn to very little 
account, by reaſon 175 f great . 'of 
Nr Satan ma G 71 
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The falt-works at Hall have a great conveni- 
ence for fuel, which ſwims down: to them on the 
river Inn. This river during its courſe through l 
the Tirol, is generally ſhut up between a double 
range of mountains that are moſt of them covered 
with woods of fir- trees. Abundance of peaſants are 
employed in the hewing down of the largeſt of theſe 
trees, that, after they are barked and cut into ſhape, 
are tumbled down from the mountains into the 
ſtream of the river, which carries them off to the 
ſalt- works. At Inſpruck they take up vaſt quan- 
tities for the convents and public officers, who 
have a certain portion of it allotted them by the Em 
peror; the reſt of it paſſes on to Hall. There are 
generally ſeveral hundred loads afloat; for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty leagues up the river above 
Hall; and there are other rivers that flow into 
the Inn, which bring in their contributions. Theſe 
ſalt-works, and a mint that is eſtabliſhed at the 
ſame place, have rendered this town, notwithſtand- 
ing the neighbourhood of the capital city, almoſt 
as populous as Inſpruck itſelf. The defign of this 
mint is to work off part of the metals which ate 
found-in the neighbouring mountains; where, as 
we were told, there are ſeven thouſand men in 
conſtant employ. At Hall we took a boat to carry: 
us to Vienna. The firſt night we lay at Rottenburg, 
where is a ſtrong caſtle above the town. Count 
Serini is {till a cloſe priſoner in this caſtle, who, as 
they told us in the town, had loſt Is ſenſes by 
his long impriſonment and afflictions. The next 
day we dined at Kuff-ſtain, where there is a fortreſs 
on a high rock, above the town, almoſt inacceſſi- 
ble on all ſides: This being a frontier place on the 
dutchy of Bavaria, where we entered after about 
an hour's rowing from Kuft-ſtain. It was the ple - 
SH} O ſanteſtt 
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302 Tirol, Inſpruck, Hall, Ce. 
ſanteſt voyage in the world, to follow the windings 
of this river Inn through fuch a variety of pleafing 
ſcenes as the courſe of it naturally led us. We had 
ſometimes on each ſide of us a vaſt extent of naked 
rocks and mountains, broken into a thouſand ir- 
regular ſtee ps and precipices; in other places we ſaw 
a Jong foreſt of fir-trees, fo thick ſet together, 
that it was impoſiible to diſcover any of the ſoil 
they grew upon, and riſing up fo regularly one above 
another, as to give us the view of a whole wood 
at once. The time of the year, that had given 
the leaves of the trees ſo many different colours, 
compleated the beauty of the proſpect. But as the 
materials of a fine landſkip are not always the 


maoſt profitable to the owner of them, we met with 


bdut very little corn or paſturage for the proportion 
of earth that we paſſed through, the lands of the 
_ - Tirol not being able to feed the inhabitants. This 
long valley of the'Tirol lies ineloſed on all ſides by the 
Alps, though its dominions ſhoot out into ſeveral 
branches that lie among the breaks and hollows of 
the mountains. It is governed by three councils 
refiding at Inſpruck; one ſits upon life and death, 
the other is for taxes and impoſitions, and a third 
for the common diſtributions of juſtice. As theſe 
courts regulate themſelves by the orders they receive 


from the imperial courts, ſo in many caſes there 


are appeals from them to Vienna. The inhabitants 
of the Tirol have many particular privileges above 
thoſe of the other hereditary countries of the Em- 
peror. For as they are naturally well fortified 
among their mountains, and at the ſame time border 
upon many different governments, as the Griſons, 
Venetians, Swiſs, Bavarians, &c. a ſevere treat- 
ment might tempt them to ſet up for a republic, 
or at leaſt throw themſelves under the milder go- 
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Tirol, Inſpruck, Hall, Cc. 303 
vernment of fomtof their neighibours: Beſides that 
their country is poor, and that the Emperor draws 
conſiderable incomes out of its mines of ſalt and 


metal. They are theſe mines that fill the country 


with greater numbers of people than it would be 


able to bear without the importation of corn from 


foreign parts. The Emperor has forts and cita- 
dels at the entrance of all the paſſes that lead into 
the Tirol, which are ſo advantageoully placed upon 
rocks and mountains, that they command all the 
valleys and avenues that lie about them. Beſides 


that the country itſelf is cut into fo many hills 


and inequalities, as would render it defenſible by a 

very little army. againft a numerous enemy. It 
was therefore generally thought the Duke of Bava- 
ria would not attempt the cutting off any ſuccouts 


_ that were ſent to Prince Eugene, or the forcing his 


way through the Tirol into Italy. The river Inn, 
that had hitherto been ſhut up among mountains, 
paſſes generally through a wide open country during 
allits courſe through Bavaria, Which is à voyage of 


tuo days, alter the rate of twenty leagues a day. 
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Abe A, tad he Addige, both deſcribed by Clauian 


Page 43. 44. 
Albano, ſor what famous, 219. 


Als, deſcribed by Silius Italicus, MI 
; St. Ambroſe, his reſolute behaviour towards Theodoſius 


_ the great, before the gates of the great Fe at 
Milan, 30. 


An library in Milan how: fordifhed, 32. pra ef 


Ancona, its fituation, 90. 


- © toral perfume iſſuing from bis bones, ibid. a con- 
15 je&ure upon it, ibid. his famous ſermon to an aſ- 


— 


St. Anthony of Padua, his Wgsideesdchesel 47. a na- 


4 | ſembly of fiſh; 47+ the titles ee N de a m_-_ 


Pp peaſant, £3». 65S 
* Antiquaries, wherein faolty, 189. 14 


Antiquities, two ſets in Rome, 176. pi great uke 
between them, 177. 


Antium, its extenſive ruins, 200 for what famous for- 


merly, 171. 


Anxur, its pleaſant Gtuation; 117. deſeribed by Mar- 
tial, &c. ibid. 


Appennine mountains deſeribed by the Latin Poets, as. 


Ariofto, his monument in the Benedictine church in Fer- 


rata, 75. 


. 


Baiæ, the winter retreat . wy old Romans, 139. 

St. Bartholomew, his famous ſlatue i in the great church 
in Milan, 28. -.) 

Bern, its public walks, 273. and arſenal, 274. 

Der 0 what famous, 248. its rarities, ibid. 


bs 4 IS Breſcia, 


oy f 
2 
_ * 


© 4 + Ss 
' Breſcia, why more favoured by the Venetians than any 


other part of _ Kiez: 18 vg Ned for: its 
iron works, n | 


Galvin, his advice tothe Genevois before his death, 287. 


Ne deſcribed, 450, Sc. its fruitful foil, ibi. ſome 
account of the medals ang. in it, 1 ef | 


Moo Vecckia its apwholſome: air, 429. 
Clitumnus, the quality of its waters, 95. 


: * 


Colonna Infame, a pilar * Milan, 34. 4 oceakion of 


it, 1. 
| Cpaſelianel, infriptions over- them, 55 3 
9 | * 1 ä 
| Fog ded by e the preſent Pope 1 to ett at t Civic 
ecchia; 229. 
TE: Ke the uſe of it, 272. 1% 09409 


o (were e. 

| Fano, from whence fo called, 90. 

Felix the fifth, his tory, 261; * | 
Ferrara, thinly inhabited, 75. the town deſcribed; hid 


Florence, 235. an account of its public buildings, ibid. 


its famous gallery, 236. and rarities contained in it, 
ibid. &c, and in ſome chambers adjoiningto it, 240. 


&c. famous for modern ſtatues, 245. the great Duke's | 


care to prevent Civita Vecchia from being made a free 


port, 228. incenſed againſt. the Lucqueſe, 231. ſor 


what reaſon, 232 
Fortune. Two Fortunes woeljpned by the heathens at 
Antium, 170. : | 
W | 03 Foun- 


1 
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Fountains in Switzerland, a reaſon given for ö 


riodical fluxes, 262, | | 
Fribourg deſcribed, 271. wich an bemiuge near it, 


TP 
6. 1 2 


St. Gaul, Aber dg the extent of his ride as 279. 
manner of his. election, 76:4. the riches of the in- 
| habitants, - 280. their quarrel with the Abbot, 5 5 
the abbey, 282. their arms, 283. 
St. Gaul, the great Werd 0 Germany, be account 
of him, 233. 
| Geneva,: its fituation, 23 58. ander the: peer dit 
plesſure, and for What reaſon,” 270. eſteemed 19 | 
court of-the Alps, 287. et 
Genoeſe, their manners deſcribed, 17. N chankQet 
from the modern Italians, and Latin Poets, 17, 2 | 
an inſtance of Their indiſcretion, 21. why obli 
be at preſent in the French intereſt, 76id. their dees, 
and its ſervice, 22. their Doge Geis a erowu a 
ſcepter from their conqueſt of Corſica, 76:4. and ad- 
vantage ariſing to them from it, and a different maxim 
obſerved by the ancient Romans, 22. 
3 EnOa, its deſcription, 18, Sc. its banks no burden t to 
the Genoeſe, 21. why uncapable of being made a free 
port, 229. 
St. George, his church at NMeroun, 46. 9 
- Granaries, the adminiſtration of them in- Switzerland, 
287. = 
SGtotto del Cani, ſome experiments wadh'} in 5 4 140, 
141. teaſons cffered for (hy 9 of 1 Its e 
„ * © oped 5 
Grotto Obſcuro, 1 54. 


Bott, of Genoa, its natute, 15. 


H. 
Hall its alt works, 300. the method of preparing 33 


ibid. its mint, 301. 


Henry the eighth of England, his lecer to Aune of Bul- 1 
lein, 211. i 6 | 1 
er- 
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Hercules Monzcus, 15. 


Homer, his Apotheoſis, 199 1576711 en 51 40 
"PR 
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- Jeſuits, their pegel compliment to the G 5 fihe ; 
Lo in a comedy TOR Ion ber ee 


29 4 | Id 


: 1 its public buildin 


s, 296, 
Iſchia, by the ancients called Ina 8 . bene ae. 


count of it. ibid. 
1 the uſual furniture of their libraries, ; 32. com- 
-*. pared to the French, 37. the difference of manners 
n the two nations, 38. the great averſion to the 
2 bel obſerved in the common people, 4:4. ſome 
<'reaſons for it, 39. their extravagant tomb-ſtones, 46. 


the difference betwixt their poetical and proſe lan- 
guage, 66. a great help to their modern poetry, 67. 


their comedies low and obſcene, bid. a reaſon for 
it, 68. the chief parts in all their comedies, ibid. 
a great cuſtom among them of Fowping the, holy 
© Virgin, 79. | 
Italy divided into many principaliciet, as more natural to 
its fitaation, 36. its preſent defolation, 112, com pared 
to its ancient inhabitants, 7biz. | 
Juno Siſpita, or Soſpita how N 1240. Tally's 
deſcription of this goddeſs, 79:4. .  _ 


S* * her church one of the fineſt in lay, 88. 
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Lago di Coma, formerly Larivs, 42: deſcribed by cue 
dian, 44+ 
Lago di Garda, or Benacus, deſeribed by Virgil, 43. 
Lapis Vituperii, what, and to what uſe applied, 55. 
Lauſanne, 267. a peculiar privilege nn to one 
ſtreet in this town, 181d. 


th T 


L their great numbers, and contiriual employs 


ment among the: Neapolitans, 127. | 
1 226. a free port ibid. the 8823 r 10 
| ot 
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_ other nations to it, 227. the advantage the great 

© Duke receives from it, ibid. &.. 

Lemanus, the lake deſcribed; 259, Ec. with the towus 
upon it, 260. 


| Lindaw, 294. FP 
Liris, 705 the its 8 


| I 820 its prodigious riches, 93. bh. N aitacked 


by the Turks, ibid. or Nun chriſtian Princes, ibid. a 
deſcription of the hol ouſe, 5 
Lucan, his prophecy of the Le Was "7 
Lucca, the induſtry of its inhabitants, 231. under the 
"King of Spain's proteQion, 232. in danger of ruin, 
38:4. the great contempt the inhabitants have of the 
” Floretitines, 233. why never attempted as yet by the 
A e | bid. the form of its e. | 
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St. kites? its fituation, 84 8 nga extent 87 5 its FEE L 


nions, 85. the founder, and. original of this Wy... 


republic, 757, the antiquity of i it, 86. the form 
tte government, 87, Oc. | 


Mary Magdalene, the deſerts rendered fan as by ber 
Penance, 13. deſcribed by Claudian, Tg 


mw] no the firſt founder of the Auſtrian greatneſs, / 


| Meldingen, a little republic in Switzerland, 277. the 


model of its government, 1514. and 1 of che 
councils of ſtate, 278. - 


Milan, its great church, 27, Ge. the relies at: great. 


riches contained in it, 30. the citadel, 36. the ſitu- 
ation of its ſtate, ibid. an affectation of the French 


greſs and carriage in the Fey 37s Milan opening 
by Auſonius, 40. 10 


Mincio, deſcribed by Virgil, 43 and Claudian, * 5 
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+ „Modena, * extent Got its dominios and conditions? 


the inhabitants, 250. 
Monaco, its harbour deſcribed by Lucan, 16. its do- 


minions, ibid. 


Monte Circeio, why ſuppoſed by Homer to bein hon an 


iſland, 168. Eneas his 3 near it WN wy 


Virgil, 76:d, 
Monte Novo, how formed, 143. N eee eee 
Morge, its artificial port, 267. +" $44 OL ITT 
Morpheus, why repreſented Todes the outs of a boy, 
238, 239. in what manner en to by Mamas, 
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, Naples, 1217.5 its many wperkitbonp, 22. its del, abt 
Bay, 124. deſcribed by Silius Italicus, 147. A es- 
ſant ſituation, 126. the litigious temper of the in- 
habitants, 127. different from what it was in Statius 
his time, ibid. the great alteration of the adjacetit 


5 parts from what chey were formerly, been moral 


Cuꝛ joſities about it, 140l... 
Narni, why ſo called, 1b: 


Neapolitans addicted 0 0 01 pleaſure 120 the | 


reaſon, tbid. 
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Nemi; why ſo called, Lede enen e 
n para for e remarkable, 170. amo 
1 * EE 1 | 7 0. | 
Oli — Y java, 173. port. gnome 
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Palin, its be 55. the dei a'St Padua from 
Virgil, 55, 56. 
Parker an go 
in Pavia, 25. 


Parma, its famous theatre, 249. the extent of its do- 


ere 250. 51 gondition of the inhabitants, ibid. 


VS | f Pavia, 
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ngliſh eceleſia tie, his epitaph on his ht | 
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Paris, its deſeription, 233. Ce. why called Ticinum by 
the ancients, 26. „ 

 Paukilypo's Grous, 132. the beautiful proſpect of 1 


ount, 161. 
St. Peter's church at Ronte deſeribed, | 109; the 1 
© obits/double dome, 110. its eu nente. 


53 # 


bi. 
Pietiſts, a new ſect in Switzerland, _ 10 N 
Piſatello, ſee Rubiſ o. 1594 
Pifauro, Doge of Venice, bis Elogiom, PTR SONG 


| Fos deſeribed by Lucan, 72. Scaliger's critic upon it. 7 7 3 
_ © deſcribed by Claudian, 252. _ 
Pope, his tories very deſolate, 112. and the in- 
ebase or, 114. redſons for it, ibid. VE 
Parlor remains.near Naples, 134. its e 
lor e bridge, 1170 | the ena beide | 


S 4 15 9878 At EB oil ' 5 4 R. wa . | t OO 
*Ravennaz'75. its ancient ſituation aecording to 5 Martial, 9 
45 76. and Silius Italicus, 1874. the city and adjacent 


parts deſcribed, 761. Ke. zie great ſcareſty of freſh. 
water, 2 "+ Sor B$H% or vo br 
— Remo, noeſs town, deſcrided, . oj 1 


Rhone, ſome account of it, 269. * 147 
"Rimini, its antiquities, 8. tar. 
Rome, the modern ſtands higher has ie: asclegt wk, . 
the grandeur of the commonwealth, and magnificence © 
of the Emperors differently conſidered, 177. its rari- 
ties, ibid. &c. and conſiderations upon them, si. 
- _ _ why more frequented h/ the vo phe d 


than in winter, 220. 
Moses, his cottage deſcribed by Virgil, "APY 
,R 98 called at preſent Pill, We by. bn. 
79, Os. 1 5 
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eee ved upor Venice; b ITT Oy 
"Sienna ab. its wathedral, un. 
1 Snow 


LN DCE... „ 
Snow monopolized at Naples, 1 *\ 414; | 
1 l the reſidence of the French Amballdor, | 
2 ISS | 
A Soratte, called by the 4 Ttalians St. Oreſte, 103. | 
r their policy 4 * nem of 1 
Naples, 126, 128; 129. DO Ora”. 2 
Spoletto, its antiquities, 95. n L 
Suffolk, Duke of, buried in Pavia, 24: he infriptin 
on his tomb, ibid. his hiſtory, | 
Switzerland, its wonderful t . 2031: the rea- 39 
ſon for it, 284. the thrife of. of its inhabitants, W 
the reaſon for it, ibid. their dreſs, 286. their cuſtom "of 
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Terni, why called formerly Interamna, 97. 

Theatines, their convent in Ravenna, 78. | 

Tiber, an account of it from Virgil, 173. its great 
riches, 190. 

Ticinus, or Teſin, a river near [Pavia 26. deſcribed by 
Silius Italicus, ibid., and Claudian, 44. 

Timavus, deſcribed by Claudian, 44. 

Tirol, the particular privileges of its inhabitants, 302. 

Torin, a convenience particular to it, 254. the ayer- 
ſion of f the common, People to the 18 ibid. 


V. 


Valina Roſes Rura, why cal led ſo by Virgil; 99. the 
caſcade formed by the fall of that river, 100. | 
Venetians, their thirſt after too many conqugſts on the 
Terra Firma prejudicial to the commonwealth, 62. 
wherein, ibid. the republic in a declining condition, 
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